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. 

men are better qualified to write the History of the Law of 
•* Nations than Mr Wheaton. A lawj’cr, a historian, and a 
statesman, he unites practical and theoretic liiiowlodge ; and Ijc is 
the author of one of the best treatises on the actual state of that 
Law, of which in the Es^ay', the subject of this article, he is the 
historian. , If we rise, therefore, from J;he perusal of his work 
with little feeling of advancedVnowledge of the subject which it 
professes to treat—if we find that we have been rcseding a series of 
acute and interesting historical essays on the conduct of nations 
towards one another, in which the governing principle seems to 
be, to do one another in peace the least possible good, and in war 
the utrno.st possible liarm—we attribute our disappointment, not 
to the auliior hut to his sulqect. We believe that Mr Wheaton 
has made as much as uas to be made of his materials; and that 
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the want of connexion and precision, wliich is the defect of his 
work, arises from the impossibility of marking with accuracy the 
progress of a Law, of which it is often difficult to ascertain th^ 
existence. 

The general desire of mankind that the mutual conduct of 
nations should be governed, or at least directed, by recognised 
rules—that there should be some principles to be invoked by the 
weak, aud yielded to, without humiliation, by the powerful—has 
produced, indeed, a literature on international juiisprudence 
exceeding" in magnitude that which has been employed on any 
other branch of the Moral Sciences. Many of the writers have 
been remarkable for sagacity, and almost all have been men 
of diligence and learning, and devoted to the subject of tlieir 
labours. Has the success corresponded to the effort i* Arc we 
decided as to the elements of the science, or as to the sources in 
which they are to be sought for, or as to the evidence sufficient 
to establish them ? 

If every thing connected with the law of nations is vague, it 
may be worth while to enquire how far this indistinctness arises 
from the subject, and how far from the mode in which it has been 
treated. \Vc hope to offer some suggestions which may assist 
subsequent students, or at least to give some warnings whicli 
may prevent their labours from being wasted. 

For this purpose we shall endeavour to explain the objects, 
the limits, and the sources of the science, or rather of the 
sciences, to which the expression ^the Law of Isations' has 
been applied; and to point out the causes which have retarded 
their progress; and we shall conclude by some remarks on the 
advance which they have made during the period embraced by 
Mr Whcatoii*s work. 

The rules of human conduct to which the word ‘ Law ’ is 
applied, are thus classified by Locke— 

‘ Of the moral rules or laws to wltich men generally refer, there seem 
to me to be three sorts, with their three different enforcements, or re¬ 
wards and punishments. 1. The Divine law. 2. The Civil law. 3. The 
law of Opinion or Reputation. If I find an action to agree or disagree 
with the esteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by 
most men there worthy of* praise or blame, I call the action virtuous or 
vicious. If I have the will of a supreme invisible law-maker for my rule, 
then, as 1 suppose the action commanded or forbidden by God, 1 call it 
good or evil, duty or sin. And if I compare it to the civil law, the rule 
made by the legislative power of the country, 1 call it lawful or unlawful, 
210 crime or a crime.’ * 

To express the same ideas in fewer words :—a sin is a breach 
* LKwJee on the Hwnan Understanding, Book I. Chap. 28. 
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of the law of God; a crime is a breach of the municipal law; 
an impropriety is a breach of the law of public opinion. 

It is to be observed that Locke uses the word ‘law* in two 
different senses. One, its etymological arid primary sense—the 
other, metaphorical. Etymologically, law is that which is laid 
down ; primarily, it signifies a general command addressed to 
certain petsons by a competent authority. Such a command is a 
law, whether it be or be not obeyed. The divine law and the 
municipal law are such commands : they are perpetually violated, 
but still remain laws. Metaphorically, the w'ord ‘ law ’ is often 
used to express some gen<^ral fact inferred from the observation 
of particular instances. In this sense we aj)ply the word ‘ law’ 
to the collective statement of many similar phenomena, and talk 
of the laws of electricity and the law of gravitation. Hut even 
in this sense of the word ‘ law,* there is always a reference to the 
notion of a command. What arc called the Jaws of nature, are 
merely the qualities which the will of God has imposed on mat¬ 
ter ; and as this will is irresistible, and apparently unalterable, 
we believe the laws of nature to he permanent. The instant we 
discover that \vh%t we have called a law of the physical world is 
inconsistent with existing facts, we abandon it. 

Mow, what Locke terms the law of public opinion, is law only 
in a metaphorical sense. If, from the observation of numerous 
individual instances, we can ascertain tliat certain acts are ap¬ 
proval or disapproved by the majority of a society, we call that 
approbation or disapprobation a luw', and sa)'^ that public opinion 
commands or forbids the acts in question. No such command or 
prohibition has, in fact, been issued; hut the approbation or dis- 
apj)robation of society, produces effects analogous to those which 
would have ))een produced by a real law imposed by a competent 
authority. A hundred years ago a man was laughed at if he 
went to a ball without a full-bottomed wig and an embroidered 
coat; now he would be laughed at if he wore either. The same 
facts may be stated by saying, that the law of public opinion 
required embroidered coats and full-bottomed wigs a hundred 
years ijgo, and i»o\v jirohibits them. 

It is obvious that, in the j)rosent state of the world, no civil 
law exists between independent nations;—such nations having 
no common superior, no common tribunal, and np common execu¬ 
tive, can have no legal relations in the strict sense of the word 
‘ legal.* 

But as they are capable of promoting, to some extent, the 
welfare of one another, and of inflicting on each other the utmost 
extremity of suffering, it cannot be supposed that their conduct 
is indifferent to the Deity. Believing, as we mustj^ that God 
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cominands us to promote the welfare of mankind, we must be¬ 
lieve that this command extends to national as well as to indivi¬ 
dual conduct; and consequently that national morality is as much 
apdrt of the Divine Jaw as individual morality. 

Ag^ain, it is clear that there exists among nations a public 
opinion. As far as that opinion is operative, it produces the 
uniformity of conduct which is the purpose of the civil or muni¬ 
cipal law of a single state. I'he rules which it sanctions, there¬ 
fore, are metaphorically termed ‘ laws.' Unhappily the public 
opinion of 'nations has often been miserably ill-informed, miser¬ 
ably ill-directed, and miserably weak ; but with all its imperfec¬ 
tions, it has been one of the principal aids to modern civilization, 
and we trust that it is destined to perform services still more im¬ 
portant and more extensive. 

These, then, are the elaments of which what is called * the Law 
‘ of Nations’ is composed ; — first. The rules of international con¬ 
duct which we believe to be commanded by tlie Deity, and which 
may be called ihe Divine law of nations, the natural law of nations, 
or, more concisely, international morality; and secondly, the 
rules of conduct which arc dictated or perrniUed by the public 
opinion of nations, and which may be called the human, the actual, 
the received, or the positive law of nations. 'I'o avoid the con¬ 
fusion incident to the u-^e of one word to express rules of con¬ 
duct often different, both in*themsf lvos atid in tlu;ir sources, wc 
sliall in fut(tre express what Inis been caileil the Divine or natural 
law of nations, by the term iitfervaiioiial vioroiity ; and shall con¬ 
fine the term iuternational law to the rides of eonduet, whether 
consistent or not witli international morality, which are sanctioned 
by the public opinion of nations. 

A passage in the work of Hobbes’ Ite appears, from tlio 

constant reference to it by subsequent writers, to have had an 
extensive influence on the theory of international morality. In 
that passage Hobbes affirms, that organized nations assume the 
personal characters of men, and consequently that there is no dif¬ 
ference between the moral rules which ought to be observed by 
nations, and those which ought to be observed by indi^duals.* 
In fact, however, the analogy between nations and ituiividuals 
is so imperfect, that we'are seldom warranted in inferring, as to 
the one, conclusions which have been established as to the 
other. 


• Lex natnralis dividi potest in natnralem boniinum et civitatiiin, quae 
vulgo jus gentium appellatur. Pm^cepta utriusque eadum sunt—quia 
civitates semel institutm indnunt proprietates beminutn personales.-^ 
Jmperiunitms^* xiv. sect, 4. 
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Tht: Law of Nations* 

In tlie first place, the principal rules af i^iorality among men 
relate to what have been called imperfect obligations, and direct 
what is to be done, not what is to be avoided. TJie negative 
precept, not to injure, is merged, if we may use the expression, 
ill the positive precept, to do good. But, in the existing state ot 
human improvement, almost all the precepts of international 
morality are negative. A time may come when it may be useful 
to inculcate international benevolence; but if we confine our 
efforts to attainable objects, we must be satisfied for the present 
w’ith endeavourihg to enforce international justice. To suppose 
that a nation, such as nations now are, unless with a view to 
enrich a customer, or to strengthen an ally, or to weaken an 
enemy, or to raise a barrier against a rival, or for some other self¬ 
ish purpose, will actively strive to increase the power or the. 
wealth of another, is a vision in which 4»o practical politician can 
indulge. Instances may» indeed, be pointed out in which a 
people, too weak to excite jealousy, has rccciveil disinterested 
assistance. But such instances are very rare. Great must be 
the [)rogress of civilization before the most sanguine international 
moralist can hope^to do more tiiaii to diminish fraud and violence, 
to preserve the weak from treachery and oppression, and to pre¬ 
vent the strong from tearing one another to pieces. 

A further difierence between the morality of nations and the 
morality of individuals, arises from the necessity imposed on the 
former of self-protection. An individual is protecteil by the law. 
ITis cottage is not endangered by the palace which arises4n its 
vicinity. He is not justified, therefore, in taking any measures 
to climinlsh the power of his neighbours. 

But one of the best established principles of international 
morality declares, that, under certain circumstances, it is not 
only the right, but the dufy of the general body of nations to 
prevent any one from acquiring a preponderance of force danger¬ 
ous to all the others. 

Again, it is now an admitted doctrine, that between indivi¬ 
duals a contract obtained by violence is not binding. A few 
years ago, a Hertfordshire farmer was decoyed into a house in 
Southwark, in which a dungeon had been prepared for his recep¬ 
tion, and confined there until he signed agreement affecting 
his property. The most scrupulous moralist did^not blame him 
for proceeding, as soon as he recovered his liberty, to set aside 
an instrument so extorted from him. But all Europe was shocked 
at the immorality of the statesmen who ventured to proclaim 
that the treaties of 1815. were not binding on France—having 
been wrung from her after her armies had been defeated, and her 
fortresses captured, and while her capital was in the possession 
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of 49fiem|r. Agreements entered into by an individual while 
ttbdeir duresse are void, because it is for the welfare of society that 
they should he so. If they were binding, the timid would be 
opRStantly forced by |;hreats, or by violence, into a surrender of 
&eir lights, and even into secrecy as to the oppression under 
which they were suffering. The notoriety of the rule that such 
engagenients are void, makes the attempt to extort them one of 
the rarest of human crimes. On the other hand, the welfare of 
society requires tha]^ the engagements entered into by a nation 
under duresse should be held binding; for if they were not, wars 
would terminate only by the utter subjugation and ruin of the 
weaker party. If the Allies had believed that their treaties with 
France were waste paper, they must have destroyed her fortresses 
and partitioned her territory. They ventured to leave her power¬ 
ful, only because they thought they could rely on h(T engage¬ 
ments. 

And, lastly, there is a marked difference in the force of the 
sanctions which tend to restrain immorality among njen, and 
those which tend to restrain it among nations. These sanctions 
are moral or physical. The physical sanction is the fear of 
injury to person or to property. The moral sanction is the fear 
of punishment in a future world, or the loss of honour, of repu¬ 
tation, or of self-esteem in this. Among men, the latter of these 
sanctions is by far the more effectual. The feelings of religion, 
of conscience, of pride, and of vanity, to which it appeals, are the 
most'powcrful of human motives. It is only the outcasts of 
society who are kept down by the terrors of the lash, the prison, 
or the scaffold. But the attempt to bind nations by mere moral 
sanctions, is to fetter giants with cobwebs. To the greatest of 
human restraints, the fear of a hereafter, they are insensible. 
Nations, qua nations, have no existence beyond the grave. 
Their life in this world, indeed, is of indefinite duration; but 
experience does not justify the belief that national crimes, except 
those crimes of which one part of a nation is guilty towards 
another, are always, or even usually, punished. The principal 
states of continental Europe—France, Russia, Austria, and 
jprussia, have grown from small beginning's to powerful and 
flourishing monarchies,* by centuries of ambition, injustice, vio- 
Iwioe, and fraud. The crimes which gave Wales to England, 
Alsace and^Franche Comptd to France, and Silesia to Prussia, 
were rewarded by an increase of wealth, power, and security. 
Again, nations are not restrained by fear of the loss of honour; 
for honour, in the sense in which that word is applied to indi¬ 
viduals, does not apply to them. In that sense, honour is a nega¬ 
tive term. • It consists in the absence of certain imputations, 

• 
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which exclude a person tainted by them from the society of his 
equals. Among educated Europeans, these imput^ions are in 
men cowardice and falsehood ; and in women tmchastity.. But 
as a nation cannot be excluded from the society of oll^r nations, 
a nation cannot lose its honour, in the sense in which iionouT is 
lost by an indlvlcUial. Never has the foreign policy, of France 
been more faithless,, more rapacious, or more cruel, than during 
the reign of ^Louis XIV. For half a century she habitually 
maintained a conduct, a single instance of which would have ex¬ 
cluded an individual from the society of his equals. At no time 
was France more admired, and even courted. At no time vrere 
Frenchmen more welcome in every court, and in every private 
circle. What are often called injuries to the honour of a na¬ 
tion, are injuries to its vanity. The qualities of which nations 
are mo.<4t v.iin, arc force and boldness. They know that, so 
far as they are supposed to possess these qualities, they are 
themselves unlikely to be injured, and may injure otliers with 
impuriity. What they most fear, therefore, is betraying timidity, 
which is both an ind^x and a cause of weakness. But timidity, 
which excludes a man from society, makes a nation only the 
more acceptable, 'fo call, therefore, any manifestation of cow¬ 
ardice, however gross, a loss of national honour, is illogical. It 
implies the double error of applying to a nation a liability which 
is peculiar to an individual, and of inferring a result which, even 
if that liability existed among nations, would not follow from the 
supposed cause. 

The fear of loss of reputation is, indeed, a restraint; and, 
among; the nations that desire to be respected for justice, a con¬ 
siderable one. But such nations are few. Strength and courage 
—or, as it is usually termed, spirit—not integrity and moderation, 
are the qualities for which^ost nations desire to be admired. 
If they can succeed in inspiring fear, they are indifferent to 
hatred. 

Nearly the same remark applies to the fear of the loss of self¬ 
esteem. Nations care little for the possession of the qualities for 
which they do not desire admiration. Their self-esteem is, there¬ 
fore, little wounded by the consciousness of ambition and injus¬ 
tice. However aggressive or faithless the foreign policy of a 
government may be, it is rarely unpopular at home until it fails. 
Men sometimes feel remorse for successful wickedness ; nations 
scarcely ever. 

It appears, therefore, that the fear of physical evil, the fear of 
injury to the persons or to the properties of the members of the 
community, is the principal restraint on the conduct of nations. 
As a protection to the weak, of course, it is trifling; and the 
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rights of weak nations therefore, unless they acquire the advan¬ 
tages of strength by confederacy, are always disregarded by the 
strong. But when a nation perceives a probability that it will 
he resisted, 'and a possibility that dt may fail, the cheek is 
powerful—more powerful, in most cases, than that imposed by 
the physical sanction on individuals. When •an individual pro¬ 
poses to break the municipal law, he expects to escape detection, 
and he generally knows the amount of evil which, if he be de¬ 
tected, will follow. A nation never escapes detection, and never- 
can estimate the amount of suflfering which it may incur. The 
law of nations appears at first sight to resemble those of Draco. 
It seems to have only one punishment for every offence. But 
that punishment may vary from a passing inconvenience to the 
utmost evil that man can endure from man. It may he confined 
to a temporary financial and commercial derangement. It may 
extend to the destruction of the wealth, the institutions, the inde¬ 
pendence, the education, and even the religion of the country. 
The fear of these dangers generally prevents deliberate breaches 
of international law between great nations. * 

The principles and details of internationaf morality, as distin¬ 
guished from international law, are to be obtained, not by a})ply- 
ing to nations the rules which ought to govern the conduct of in¬ 
dividuals, but by ascertaining, in as far as we are capable of ascer¬ 
taining them, what are the rules of international conduct W'hicb, 
oil the whole, best promote the happiness of mankind. The 
means of this enquiry are observation and meditation—the one 
furnishing us with facts; the other enabling us to discover the 
connexion of those facts as causes and effects, and to predict the 
results which will follow when similar causes are again put into 
operation. It is tlius, by meditation on the experience of many 
centuries, that the wiser portion of^he Kuropean nations have 
at length discovered the mischievousness of war. It is thus that 
they will in time discover the folly of commercial jealousy and 
of mutual restrictions and prohibitions. It is thus that they have 
discovered the expediency of abstaining from the plunder and 
wanton devastation of hostile property on land; and that they 
will in time discover the expediency of abstaining from such 
plunder and devastation at sea. 

To ascertain what are the rules of international conduct which 
are sanctioned by the public opinion of nations, or, in other 
words, what is the existing international law, we must look to 
tifei'r public professions. Whatever tBo conduct of men may be, 
the principles which they avow are always those which public 
opinion prescribes. 'I'he principles, therefore, on which nations 
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profess to act, the rules to which they appeal, when they think 
it necessary to justify their conduct, form the law .of nations 
which depends on public opinion. It differs from the Divine law 
by its mutability, by its silence or doubt on many subjects, its 
ai-bitrariness on others, and its positive mischief on some. 

The principles and details, then, of international law, as dis¬ 
tinguished from international morality, are to be ascertained by 
collecting and balancing the statements of those who, from their 
‘position, their knowledge, and their character, may be supposed 
best to represent the public opinion of their contemporaries. 

Among these authorities!, the highest respect is due to the deci¬ 
sions of judges to whom questions of international law have been 
referred, fsuch are Boards of Arbitration, specially appointed to 
decide questions disputed between independent nations. Such 
are the Admiralty Judges, appointed by every maritime country to 
decide questions of prize and salvage. Such men speak in the 
piesencc of the whole civilized world. Their judgments give to 
the imn^ediate suitors affluence or ruin. A stronger responsibi¬ 
lity can scarcely be supposed. And they have each side of every 
question ex[»lained and sifted by counsel, 'I'hey cannot, of course, 
be aUvays free from national feelings and national prejudices ; 
and there iiave been occasions, as w'as the case in the French 
tribunals under the Directory and the Consulate, when their 
decisions have been the result of rapacity and corruption; but 
with all these imperfections, they affoid, perhaps, the best testi¬ 
mony that exists as to any matter of mere opinion. 

A second depoiitary of international law is to be found in the 
Oj)irnons of Jurists, given confidentially to their governments. 
Only a small portion of the questions which arise between states 
become }>ul)lic. Before one^ state requires redress from another, 
or resists a demand on itself, it generally acts as an individual 
w’onld do' in a similar situation. It consults its legal advisers, 
and is guided by their opinions as to the law of the case. ^Vhere 
that opinion has been adverse to the sovereign client, and has 
been acted on, and the state which submit#d to be bound by it 
was more pow^erful than its opponent in the dispute, we may 
confidently assume that the law of nations, such as it was. then 
supposed to be, has been correctly hutl down. T'he Foreign 
Office of Great Britain contains a series of such documents, run¬ 
ning back for centuries. A few of them have been published. 
S.ev'eral drafts of the opinions given to Charles II. by Sir Leo- 
line Jenkins were found among his papers, and form one of ti^ 
appendices to his ‘ Life' by Wynne. A selection from the cases^ 
and opinions contained in our archives, would be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the existing inateiials of intenialioiial Jaw, 
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A third source of that law arises from the statements of Writers 
who have made the law of nations their especial study. It is 
true, that in studying- the works of such writers, the reader must 
be on his guard against a bias towards some theory, a favourite 
with the author or with his countrymen; and that he is often left in ^ 
doubt whether the author speaks as a moralist or as a lawyer— ' 
whether he states what he thinks that the law of nations is, or what 
he thinks that it ought to be. It must be recollected, however, 
that OH a matter of mere opinion, the statement of his own o]>i-> 
nion by an eminent writer, is not only an authority but a fact; 
and that it is in this manner that a large portion of the existing 
international law has been created, and most beneficially created. 
Without putting the statements of even the most distinguished 
text-writers on a par with solemn juridical decisions, or even with 
the opinions given confidentially by jurists to their governments, 
we think that they hold the next place. 

Last comes what may be called ex parte evidence. I'his con¬ 
sists of the official declarations of sovereigns, the arguments used 
in negotiations, the resolutions of deliberative bodies, the pre¬ 
ambles or recitals of Treaties, and generally of the statements or 
the admissions of interested parties. These are to he treated as 
such statements or admissions generally are treated by municipal 
tribunals. When they are against the interest of the party who 
makes or admits them, they are conclusive evidence as to W'hat 
that party believed to be the law. Where they are in his favour, 
they show merely what points could be raised, and what decla¬ 
rations could be hazarded—they show what questions could be 
submitted to public opinion, not what the decision actually 
was. 


It appears, therefore, that international morality, and interna¬ 
tional law are separated by marked distinctions. 

International morality is unalterable, although it sometimes 
may appear to change when new circumstances, or better directed 
enquiries, bring to light new priliciples; or show the necessity of 
modifying those which have been previously laid down. Inter¬ 
national law is constantly changing, though with a tendency, as 
knowledge and civilization extend, to coincide with international 
morality. International morality is independent of authority. Its 
conclusions are, or ought to be, logical inferences from notorious 
facts; and can neither be supported nor weakened by approbation 
p^riissent. Internationallawisthe creature of authority. It teaches 
only what is assented to, and the question as to its doctrines al¬ 
ways is, not whether they are useful or mischievous, but whether 
they are or are not received. The expositor of international mo- 
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rality hopes to benefit mankind by showing^ to them M^bat inter¬ 
national law ought to be. The expositor of in tern ation alia w, by 
showing to them what it is. 

The latter object is next in importance to the former. In the 
present state of the world, countries of equal, or nearly equal 
strength, are, as we have already remarked, desirous of mutual 
peace. War has become a far more expensive, and a far more 
dangerous game than it was two, or even one hundred years ago. 
Both nations and sovereigns feel that its risks more than balance 
the chances of gain. But the increased publicity of matters of 
state, the increased interest taken in them by the people of every 
country, and the increased influence of the people over the go¬ 
vernment—which tend to prevent wars of ambition or cupidity— 
tend to promote those of national vanity, or, as it is usually 
termed, of national honour. In every dispute, each party thinks 
that its honour would be tarnished if it were to yield when it has 
the law of nations on its side; and as each is judge in its own 
cause, each thinks that the law of nations is with it, on every 
point that appears to be susceptible of debate. In countries pos¬ 
sessing a free Press, the national vanity, or the national anger, 
is inflamed by Journalists—a set of traders in excitement, who 
profit by the agitation which is mischievous to every other por¬ 
tion of the community, and whose misrepresentations nothing but 
the fear of immediate exposure can check. While the law to 
which each party appeals is in its present vague arid imper¬ 
fect state ; and.while a knowledge of its rules, as far as they 
may be considered as established, is so little diffused, it is 
impossible to prevent the frequent recurrence of international 
disputes, and very difficult to adjust them. But as it seldom 
happens that a nation intentionally violates what it believes 
to be that law—except, indeed, in the case of a neighbour 
too weak to resist—aud as it is seldom that a nation thinks 
itself called on to resent conduct which it dues not believe to 
be a breach of that law, it follows that if the rules of interna¬ 
tional law were full, clear, and notorious, national disputes would 
be rare and brief. If it be important that municipal law should 
be clear and well known, in order to prevent the inconvenience 
of private litigation, how much more* important is it that the 
rules of international law should be ascertained and studied, in 
order to prevent the worst of human evils—war between civilized 
nations I 

Having thus sketched the objects, the limits, and the sources of 
the two sciences, international morality and international law, 
which are equally comprehended under the expression ‘the Law 
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‘ of Nations,’ we proceed to the next branch of our subject, the 
causes^which have retarded their progress. 

Among the principal obstacles to the progress of the moral 
sciences have been verbal ambiguities. There is, perhaps, none 
which they have more impeded than the Law of Nations. Gro- 
tius, the great founder of the sciences of international morality 
and international law, applied to both of them the term Jus. 
Now, the wovAjus has four separate principal meanings. 

T/rsty It denotes justice—the conduct which, in all questions 
between ourselves and others, an impartial third person would 
approve as right. ThuSj^ws is defined in the Jligest as ars eequi 
ct boni. And, again, Id quod semper aquum et bonmn esty jus 
dicitur* In this sense it is used by Grotins, when he says, that 
what is properly termed jus consists in abstinence from what be¬ 
longs to others, restitution of any improj>er acquisition, perform¬ 
ances of promises, rejmration of injuries, and punishment of 
wrongdoers.f In this sense it is oi)posed to injuria ; and nearly 
agrees with the primary sense of the English word riqht. 

- A second moaning of the tenn yV/A’ corresponds with the English 
term a riqUl ; that is, a legal title or power. Iii this sense it is 
used in the well-known Roman distinction of rights—into rights of 

E ersons, or rights of things ; the first, jura personarttWy compre¬ 
ending the powers which men may legally exercise o\’'er oilier 
persons, !?uch as the jus patria potesluliSy the right of a father 
over his ofispring, jus muritiy the right of a husband over his 
wife; the second, reruniy cornpiehonding the powers which 
men may exercise over property. And as these powers are most 
obvious when they are exercised over the property of another, 
the wordsjiMs and ritjht are often employed in the Roman and the 
English law, to indicate a power of limited use, as distinguished 
from perfect ownership. Thus, vice is a right of way over 
another man’s land ; jus usuf/uvtusy a temporary and transferable 
right of enjoyment; jus usus, a temporary and in transferable 
right of enjoyment. In this sense of the word, Justinian ranks 
among incorporeal things, eaquee in jure consisfunt; that is to say, 
rights as distinguished from possessions.:]: 

Thirdly. —sometimes signifies Law. In this sense it is op¬ 
posed to violence; as in the fine passage in Cicero’s defence of 
Sextius, in which, after contrasting savage and civilized life, he 
traces the difference to the prevalence of jus or vis. One or the 
other must govern. *’ Vim volumus cxthigui? Jus vakat ne- 


* Digest, Lib. i. lit. 2. § 1-11. f Prolegomena, 8. 
:J: Instil. Lib. ii. tit. 2. 
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‘ cesse est—id est judicia, quihus omnc jus emtinetur, Judicia 
‘ displicent 9 vis dommetur necesse esN* In this sense of th#TPord 
juSi the burning of heretics was^Ms in Spain j the use of torture 
w&fijm in France ; the imprisonment for life of a debtor was jws 
in England. They were jura, not because they were riffht, but 
because they were law ; that is to say, because they were rules of 
conduct, sanctioned by an authority having the power and the will 
to enforce them. In this sense, jus is sometimes opposed to 
(jiquitas. Thus, in the celebrated question between Antonius and 
Crassus, whether a purchaser could object to a defect of title of 
which he had notice—‘ Jws,* says Cicero, ‘ Crassus urqehat, wqui- 
totem Antmiiu^J t 

Ill a fourth meaning, also corresponding with one of the mean¬ 
ings of the English word Law, signifies a body of legal insti¬ 
tutions. Thus Justinian terms the legal institutions which are 
common to all nations—such as marriage, and the support of 
children by their parents —jus qentium; the peculiar institutions 
of Athens, jus Athniiensiuin ; the peculiar institutions of 
^ovcie, jus liomamtm, nv jus Qnirilhnv.X And Papinian subdi- 
viiles jus Jiomanum into jus fdoHe, consisting of laws formally 
enacted, and jus Prtetoriurn, rules by which the Prietor supplied 
the defects, or moderated th(* severity, of what may be called 
the statute law of Kome.§ Even a small branob of law is termed 
jus. Thus the rules of adoption arc called by Cicero jus adop~ 
ffonis.\\ The rules observed by the Augurs, Augvrum. 

JlTe adjective WTO follow’S most of the significations of the 
substantive from wliieli it is derived. Thus, justum is sometimes 
that which is right; sometimes that which is legal —justum ma- 
frimonium, a legal marriage ; and sometimes a person or a thing 
entitled to certain i rivileges. Thus Cicero says, that he ob¬ 
tained over the Anianienses, jw-stom rictoriaw; that is to say, 
a victory which entitled him to be saluted Imperator.^ He holds 
that Regulus was bound to perform his promise to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, because it was mado/w.'f^o et legitimo hasti ;**—not 
meaning that the cause of the Carthaginians was just, but that 
they were engaged in lawful hostility, and therefore entitle^ to 
rights which are denied to pirates and robbers. And, in a nearly 
similar sense, that justum helium is a war that has been publicly 
declared.tt 


Pro Publio Sextio, 4*2. f De Off. 3, 16. % Instit. Tit. 2. 

§ Digest, Lib. i. § 6. (1 Pro Domo, 13. ^ Ad. Fwm. Epi«. X* 

»»DeOff. 3, 2y, ttChjOff. 1, 
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It is unfortunate that the successors of Grotius on the Conti- 
nentj^whether they wrote in German, in French, or in Italian— 
and ^ese, together with Latin and English, are almost the only 
languages in which the Law of Nations has been treated—found in 
each language a single, word comprehending all the different sig¬ 
nifications of Jus, In French, droit is right as opposed to wrong. 
La Jmtice^ we are told, est la conformite des actions avec le droit. 
Again, droit is a legal claim. Les droits Scigneuraux are feudal 
rights; the droit de visits is the right of search. Droit de com- 
mission is brokerage. Thirdly, droit is Jaw. Droit noAjait are 
opposed, like jus and Hs, A docteur m droit is a doctor of laws. 
And finally, droit, like jus, signifies a body of law. The canon 
law, is droit canon ; the civil law, droit civil; the comniion law, 
droit coutumier. 

We wiW not fatigue our readers with enumerations of the pa¬ 
rallel significations of ^echf and of diritto. It is enough to state 
that each of them is used in the four different senses of jus — 
that i.«, to signify 1st, what is right; 2d, a right; 3d, Jaw; 
and 4th, a body of law. 

It is to be remarked that jus, droit, recht, diritto, in the pri¬ 
mary sense of each, imply the idea of moral approbation, but do 
not imply the ideas of legal claim or legal duty. And that in 
all ^the other senses, they imply the ideas of legal claim and of 
legal duty, but not that of moral approbation. What is right 
cannot be unjust, but may often be unsupported by law. A 
right, a body of law, or law in the abstract, may be unjtist; 4 ^ut 
to call either of them illegal would be a contradiction in terms. 

On the other hand, few of the ideas denoted or suggested by 
these words mutually exclude one another. A plaintiff may he 
said to proceed jure, because he has justice on his side ; because 
what he claims is a right, not a possession ; because he proceeds 
by law, not by force; and because he invokes a given jus or body 
of law. It is obvious that a writer who has to use a term, the 
meanings of which are numerous, dissimilar, and yet not oppos¬ 
ed, must he in constant danger of sliding from one meaning to 
another; and of drawing inferences which appear to be legitimate 
only because the same word is used differently in the premises 
and in the conclusion. *He is in constant danger of supposing 
that a rule is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense ef law; be¬ 
cause it is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of justice: or 
that it is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of justice'; be¬ 
cause it is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of law. An 
English writer, possessing distinct words to express justice and 
law, is likely to under-estimate the danger of confounding them; 
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yet in every other language they have bsen confounded, and 
whole treatise^ have been bottomed on their confusion. 

The example was given by Grotius. His great work was 
published during the Thirty Years’ War, perhaps the most calami¬ 
tous period in modern history. The sovereigns of the Conti¬ 
nent, far more numerous than they are now, were little influ¬ 
enced by public opinion ; and indeed, except on theological sub¬ 
jects, little public opinion existed. The great business of all 
the more eminent and more energetic portion of mankind was 
war. Princes sought it to gratify ambition or Vanity, nobles as 
the only road to advancement, and the lower classes as the rea¬ 
diest, often indeed the only, employment that was left to them. 
The object of all parties :^ecmed to be, not to conclude, but to 
})rolor)g it. To obtain quarters for the ensuing winter, or an 
opportunity of plundering some province which had not been 
recently ravaged. Was a sufficient object for a campaign, or even 
for a war. As the art of raising a public revenue was almost 
unknown, armies supported themselves, whether in a hostile, a 
fiieiidly, or a neutral country, by requisitions, ransoms, and 
robbery. Sovereigns trembled before their own generals, and 
generals before their own troops. In some cases the seed- 
corn, and the labouring cattle and stock were consumed, th^ 
towns and villages were burned, famine was followed by pes¬ 
tilence, and what had been a rich and populous clistrict'^ fell 
back into a wilderness. To use a picturesque expression off 
S|tillef,„‘rf?c memchenvencilderten mit dei'Icendern,’* men became 
savage like their country. 

‘ I found,’ says Grotius, ‘ an almost universal opinion, that in the 
(‘onduct of a king or a state, nothing is unjust that is expedient—that 
might is right—and that to unite government and justice is impossible. 
I saw throughout the Christian world a license of fighting, of which 
barbarisms would hsive been ashamed. I saw men *'rush into war for 
trifling causes, or for no cause at all; and I found war treated as a sanc¬ 
tion for every crime which the maddest wickedness could perpetrate.’f 

It was under these circumstances, and with these feelings, 
that Grotius undertook to write de. Jure Belli et J*acis. He be¬ 
lieved, in opposition as we have seen te the prevskiling doctrine, 
that there exists a jus between nations; and believed that an 
exposition of this jus, as it exists in war and in peace, might 
check the progress of disorders which threatened to destroy the 
civilization of Europe, Grotius was a man of vast learning and 


■* Thirty Years* PPar, Book v. 
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industry, and of very considerable acuteness ^ but tbe fame which 
be has acquired, and the good which he has effected, are owing 
much more, perhaps, to his moral than to his intellectual qualities. 
Candour, conscientiousness, a sense of duty often amounting to 
scrupulosity, indignation against fraud and oppression, and an 
unwearied diligence in the attempt to hold them up to public 
detestation, are the qualities which now interest us in his works, 
and must have been those which enabled them to interest his 
contemporaries. But he was much better fitted to persuade 
than to instruct; to improve the feelings of his readers, than 
their judgment. His defects as a'reasoner, contrast painfully 
with his merits as a moralist. Ilis conclusions are often inde¬ 
pendent of his premises, and the premises Hhemsclves are often 
a mass of words, out of which definite ideas cannot be readily 
extracted. 

Such is his statement of the grounds on which he rests the 
existence of a jus homhmm uaturale. ‘ As man can treat similar 
‘ things in a similar manner, and as he eminently desires society, 
‘ it must be believed that he has the faculty of understanding 
‘ and acting according to general principles ; and that this 
‘ faculty agrees with the things which suit the human nature. 

* This preservation of society agreeing with the human intellect, 
‘ is the source of what is properly called justice, {jnsj) which 

* consists in tbe abstaining from what belongs to another, or 

* restoring it if in our possession, performance of promises, repa- 
‘ ration of injury, and the infliction of deserved punishmUnt.*^ 

Having established—w'e will not say how, for we do not^e- 
tend to understand the passage which we have quoted—the exis¬ 
tence of natural princi[>les of justice between man and man, he 
infers their existence betw'een nation and nation, and gives to 
them the name of jus geutbnn vaturale. 

He remarks, that in addition to the./MA* homimm naturale, there 
exists in every community a body of rules, which the commu¬ 
nity, or the ruling body of the community, has voluntarily 
imposed on its members. Such a body of rules he terms^W rivUe 
volmdarium : and finding that the conduct of nations towards 


* Homini cum circa similia similiter agere norit, cum societatis appe- 
titu excellento, inesse etiam fucultatem sciendi agendiqiie secundum 
generalia prmcepta par (?st intelligi, cui quae conveniunt sunt humnnie 
naturae congruentia. Ma*c societatis custodia hnmano intellectui contt- 
niens fons est ejus juris quod proprie tali nomine appellator, quod perti- 
net alieni ahstinentia, et si quid alieni hubcumus restitutio, prumissonim 
implendorum obligatio, damni culpa dati reparatio, et poanee inter homines 
meriturn,—(Proleg. 7, 8.) 
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one another, is reg^ulated hy certain usages which cannot be 
traced to the principles of justice, he infers that there exists also 
among nations a jus voluntarium. He divides jus voluntarium^ 
therefore, into Jus civile voluntxurium^ and jt/w gentium vobaita- 
rium. 

The ambiguity of the word^as now shows itself. When Gro- 
tius speaks of the jus gentium naturede, he uses the word jus to 
signify justice. When he speaks of the jus civile voluMarvum, he 
uses the word jus to signify law. But when he speaks of the 
jus gentium voluntarium^ he means byjf'tf^ neither justice, nor even 
law, in the primary sen^e of the word law. He uses that word 
to express a set of rules laid down by public opinion, and, as we 
have already remarke<l, call<‘d jus, or law, only by metaphor. 

Grotius, indeed, cannot be accused of having first introduced 
this metaphorical use of the word jus ; since even by classical 
writers gentium is sometimes, though very rarely, opposed to 
ccquum bonumque, and, when so used, can signify nothing but the 
usage of nations. Thus, Sallust says that the attempt to try 
Bonitlcar for a crime committed by him while ambassador, was 
magis ex mquo honoque quam ex jure gentium.* But though Gro¬ 
tius did not invent it, he first employed it systematically, and set 
the example of using the same word to signify what is morally 
right, what is legal, and what is customary. 

It is difficult to avoid believing, that if he bad used distinct 
words to express these distinct ideas, he would have modified 
mai^ of his conclusions. Thus his doctrine, that a monarch may 
be me proprietor of his kingdom and of his subjects—that he may 
have a right {jus) to subdivide his territories, and to sell, ex¬ 
change, or bequeath them, wholly or in part—is true, ifis 
used merely to express a legal right, but false, if it is- used, as it 
is in this instance by Grotius, to denote, a moral right. Again, 
when he holds that a foreign nation has a rig^it to interfere in 
favour of the oppressed subjects of an independent sovereign, 
and to redress their injuries*even by war; but that subjects them¬ 
selves have no right to resist the tyranny of their ruler; his dis¬ 
tinction is founded on the circumstance that a subject, though he 
may have jus in the sense of justice on his side, cannot resist 
his sovereign except by a breach of jus in the sense of law. He 
compares him, therefore, to a minor, who cannot bring an action 
against his guardian, but whose cause may he lawfully taken up 
by a stranger not subject to such a personal disqualification. 

A clear perception of the inconvenience of the use of the word 
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jus hf Orotius, and that the jm gentiim toiufUarium has no legal 
efficacy, seems to have led Pufendorf to the opinion^ that it has 
no efficacy whaterer. He considers the^ara belli as mere technical 
-roles, which princes and genemle, whose greet amusement was 
war, framed for their own convenience, and to prevent that noble 
game from being absolutely intolerable to their subjects^ The 
jum pacts he considers as depending on general morality, or as 
mere forms of good breeding.* If his views had been universally 
admitted, and he had many followers, they would have tended 
to perpetuate in Europe the lawlessness from which Grotius 
had 'endeavoured to rescue her. 

It was long before any work on the mutual relations of nations 
appeared in the English language; and, in the mean time, the 
word Jus had been firmly established in Latin as the general name 
for such relations, subject to the existing controversy, whether 
they did or did not comprehend a Jus volwntarium* The English 
writers, if they thought fit, as they did, to translate Jus by a sin¬ 
gle word, had to choose between right and law. Right answer¬ 
ing to the two first senses of jus, and of its equivalents in French, 
German, and Italian—and law to the third and fourth senses. 
They selected law, an ambiguous term, though less so than Jus, 
The consequence has been, that the relations of nations have 
been considered by some English writers as more definite than 
they really are. The expression ‘ Law of Nations,’ seems to imply 
legal relations. It does not imply them, because the word, leg-ai 
is never used metaphorically; and it is only by metaphor that^the 
rules of conduct professed by nations are termed laws; and 
other writers, struck by the impropriety of calling such rules 
laws, have adhered to the school of Pufendorf, and denied that 
there is any law between nations except the moral law imposed 
by God. 

A second obstacle to the progress both of international morality 
and of international law, has been the uncertainty of the sources 
from whence they have been derivedr 

The principle that all rules of public and private morality, 
have for their object the promotion of the happiness of mankind, 
and are right or wrong so far as they effect or obstruct that object, 
was not recognized in the times of Grotius. In the absence of 
this simple and intelligible principle, Grotius defines Jus nuturede 
to be, * the dictate* of right reason, indicating a moial impro- 

* priety or a moral necessity to be inherent in every action, accord- 

* ing to its agreement or disagreement with rational and social 


* Lib« ii. cap. 3, sec. 23. 
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* nature*’ * The i^gfueness of this definUion Is perhaps the ex- 
pianation of the mass of citation in which what is original in 
Orotius lies biwied. He had no facts by which to test the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement with rational and social nature* On which 
he rested the morality of actions; and was driven* therefore* to 
testimony as the only medium of proof* 

The principle of utility* Vaguely indicated by Leibnitz*t but 
clearly expressed and adopted by Cumberland,:!; and admitted 
by almost ail subsequent writers as the test of international mo¬ 
rality, has dispelled much of the mist with which the foundations 
of that science were obscured by Grotius, and by his immediate 
successors. But it was long before the real sources of interna¬ 
tional law, as distinguished from international morality,, were 
ascertained and recognized, if indeed they can be said to be recog¬ 
nized even now. 

Grotius believed that what he denominated jus gentium oo/an- 
tarium —that is to say, the rules of international conduct which 
are generally admitted, but cannot be traced to any supposed 
agreement or disagreement with rational and sodal nature^must 
have arisen from some general compact between the civilized 
portions of mankind. He looked for the evidence as to the exist¬ 
ence and the details of these rtdes, and as to this original com¬ 
pact, in the opinions of writers, and in the examples furnished by 
history, and selected them from the earlier periods of Greece and 
Home, as the best times of the best nations.§ 

Now, in the first place, the theory of an original compact be¬ 
tween nations, is utterly without foundation. Secondly, inter¬ 
national law, so far as it differs from international morality, is 
essentially mutable. To infer the principles on which nations 
now profess to regulate their conduct, from those which were 
professed by the contemporaries of Themistocles or of Sciplo* 
would be puerile; even if there had existed in those times an 
established international law. And thirdly, except the obser¬ 
vance of treaties* and the privileges of public messengers—rules 
rather of international morality thai^of internationsu law, and 


w 

* Jus naturale est dictatum rectse rationis indicans actui alicui, es 
ejus convenientiS. ant disconvenientia cum ips& nature rational! at 
sociali, inesse moralem turpitndinem, ant necessitatem moralem.—Lib. i* 
cap. 1, sec. 10. # 

t De actorum publicomm usn.—S. 13. 

q: Lex natnree est propositio natnraliter cognita* actioneS indicans 
effectrices commnnn boni.—Cap. d* s. 1. 

§ Proleg. 46. 
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aoknowledged even by savage nations—it can scarcely be said 
tbat ^either Greece or Rome recognized any international law 
whatever. There were, indeed, in Greece, certain usages con¬ 
nected with the prevailing superstition, such as the rights of 
sepulture, of sanctuary, and of liberty to frequent public games; 
but they were rather religious than political customs. The jus 
belH of the Homans prescribed certain forms of declaring war, 
.and forbad those who were not legally soldiers from taking part 
in it; but it was a mere domestic institution to prevent individuals 
from engaging the state in hostilities, or interrupting the plan of 
a campaign by unauthorized expeditions. 

With the exception, which we have made, of the obligations 
of treaties, and the privileges of public messengers, neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans admitted any international rights or inter¬ 
national duties. They attacked all whom they hoped to con¬ 
quer—they wasted the territory and destroyed the habitations of 
those whom they thought it expedient to declare enemies. Some¬ 
times they put to death, indiscriminately, the whole of a hostile 
population—sometimes they sold them all, indiscriminately, into 
slavery—and sometimes they made slaves only of the women and 
.children, and massacred the men; or, according to the Roman 
practice, reserved them to perish in the amphitheatre, in contests 
with one another, or with beasts. The international law of 
Greece and Rome was the international law of New Zealand, 
with the single exception of cannibalism. 'Fhe classical quota¬ 
tions which form the principal portion of the pages of Grotius 
are amusing, and even interesting ; but there tneir merit ceases. 
As a means of ascertaining what the law of nations ought to be, 
they are useless, for that is not a question to,be decided by au¬ 
thority; as a means of judging what it was when Grotius wrote, 
they are worse than useless, for they tend only to mislead. De¬ 
fective and ill-directed as national feeling and national conduct 
then were, they were as superior to the feelings and conduct 
which prevailed in what Grotius ventured to term the best times 
of the best nations, as the feelings and actions of imperfectly 
civilized Christians might*he expected to be to those of imper¬ 
fectly civilized heathens. 

Gradually, however, a school of writers arose, who perceived 
that rules of conduct, which derive their force'from public opi¬ 
nion, must vary with all the changes of that opinion ; and that it 
is absurd toinfer the opinion of one age ffom the acts which were 
done, or from the sentiments which were professed, in another. 

^ But the meritorious men who, from time to time, endea- 
ijittred to ascertain what was the public opinion of Europe as to 
tne conduct which nations might require from one (mother, have, 
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in general, shown more diligence in collection of mate]ria!s 
than judgment in their estimation. The authorities on which 
they nave principally relied have been treaties. Now, treaties 
are often of great value, as showing the opinion of nations as to 
what international law ought to be. Thus, the clauses in the 
treaty between Prussia and the United States of America, in 
1785, which, in the event of a future war between the two 
powers, provided against th^ confiscation of the property, or the 
molestation of the persons of private individuals, snow the opinion 
of those nations as to what ought to be the international Jaw of 
war. Again, stipulations which prohibit an act under certain 
circumstances, tacitly admit its lawfulness under any but the ex¬ 
cepted cases. Thus, the convention^f 1801 between England 
and Russia, which provided that neutral merchant vessels, when 
under convoy, should not be searched for enemy’s property by 
any but national cruisers, and th^n only under certain restric¬ 
tions, recognized the general law, that when not.under convoy 
they might be searched for enemy’s property by privateers. 
Again, stipulations which require an act to be done in certain 
cases, admit that it cannot be demanded in any other cases. 
Thus, the treaties by which many nations have agreed, that 
under certain circumstances, and during certain periods, they will 
mutually deliver up persons accused of certain crimes, are con¬ 
clusive evidence that, in the opinion of those nations, there is no 
general international law requiring all nations to deliver up all 
criminals. But when a treaty is regarded, as has often been the 
case, not merely as recognising the general law by its admis¬ 
sions, but as creating a new general law by its express enact¬ 
ments,—or as binding the contracting nations, not only as be¬ 
tween one another, but to other nations not parties to the treaty,— 
such inferences are unwarranted, and their frequency is one of 
the many proofs of the illogical manner in which international 
law has generally been treated. 

Another fertile source from which Jurists have derived the doc¬ 
trines of international law, has been the opinions of their pre¬ 
decessors. During the greater part of the last century, a quota¬ 
tion was an argument, with little reference to the real value of 
the testimony adduced. We have already remarked the abuse 
of citation by Grotius; and though suosequent writers have 
avoided the error of looking for the opinions of modem Europe 
in those of Greece and Rome, they have copied from one another 
even more servilely than he did from his classical authorities. A 
proposition announced undoubtingly in the text, will often,be 
found, on referring to the note, to rest on a mere chain of quota- 
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tian* every link depends on the one whieh pretieded it* and 
the whole hangs on Lactantius or St Augustine. 

Wltere their premises have not been drawn from treaties or from 
authority, they have genially been taken from example* or, as 
it is usually termed, usage., But if the rules of international law 
were to be taken from usage, much that is now considered to be 
a part of that law must be rejected; and principles would be intro- 
du<^d far less favourable to the happiness of mankind than those 
which we believe now to prevail. The professions of the worst 
men and ^ the worst nations, are gener^y better than the prac¬ 
tice of the best. 

Thus, it is an admitted principle in international law, that all 
nations are to be treated as equal;—that all are entitled to similar 
rights, and to a similar independence, whatever be their power. 
But not a shadow of this equality is to be found in practice. In 
practice the treatment which nations receive depends on their force: 
the strong dictate, the weak submit, and those whose power is 
nearly balanced, negotiate. But as the principle, that might 
gives right, though always acted on, is never avowed, we venture 
to exclude it from the law of nations. And finding the opposite 
imnciple constantly professed, even by those whose conduct is a 
peipetual violation of it, we hold it to be established in theory, 
ana hope that happier times will see it established in practice. 

In fact, if the opinions of nations were to be inferred from 
their actual conduct, almost every crime against which interna¬ 
tional law is supposed to be directed would be sanctioned. 
What are the rights of Neutrals, if the conduct of all the Belli¬ 
gerent powers during the revolutionary wars.(and what power 
was not belligerent during a portion of that unhappy period?) is 
to be their measure ? )Vhat reliance is to be placed on treaties, 
if their obligation is to be estimated by the respect which then 
was paid to them? That the business of nations is to plunder 
or to subjugate enemies, neutrals, or allies, and that these ends are 
to be effected by fraud and treachery if possible, and where these 
fail, by violence—that the true objects of every statesman are to 
increase the strength of his own country, and to weaken his 
seighbouris—and that all means are justifiable by which either of 
those objects caa be effected,—such are the principles of intmrnaf- 
tioiial lav, which arc to be deduced from the examples afforded 
by Continmital Europe from 1792 to 1814. That these examples 
shook internatiosal law to its foundations must be admitted; but 
they did (his injury, not by creating oi themselves new rules, but 
by comm(ing public opinion. In one nation on the Contineiit, 
aM* homirtiuiately lor mankind* still perhaps the most powerful 
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one, they eeem to have utterly perverted it; and we fear tbajt, 
there is none in which the-, improvefflent in public morality has 
kept pace with the general advance in ciyillzatlon. The con-, 
duct of.Britain during that long struggle, bad as it was in many 
respects, was far less censurable than that of any of her powerful 
neighbours. She was somatiroes insolent,, illegal, ana mijust. 
She trampled^, under'foot Jayr and morality; but it was for the 
purpose of defence, not of attack: it wasin order to defend liher- 
self from aggression, or perhaps from destruction, not in or^er 
to rob or to conquer. Her crimes were those of violence, not 
of treachery. She alone, among the nations, kept faith. And 
we believe that public opinion on international subjects, is in a 
far sounder state in Britain than in any other of the great nations 
of Europe—but even in Britain it is lamentably imperfect. 

We now proceed to the third branch of our subject—the pro¬ 
gress of the law of nations from the Peace of Westphalia to the 
Congress of Vienna. 

The most convenient mode of stating Mr Wheaton^s views, 
will be to extract the recapitulation which closes his work:— 

‘ On a general view of the progress of the law of nations since the 
peace of Westphalia, it appears to me— 

< That the result has been, rather that the principles laid down by 
Grotius, and by the jurists of his school, have been more dearly defined 
and recognized, than that new laws have been established to regulate 
international relations. 

< That these relations have been maintained by the general adoption 
of permanent missions, and the recognition of diplomatic privileges. 

‘ That although the right of intervention to preserve the balance of 
power, or to prevent the dangers to which one country may be exposed 
by the domestic events within another, has been frequently assumed, yet 
no general rules have been discovered by which the occasions which call it 
forth, or the extent to which it may be carried, can be laid down ; and 
that it remains, therefore, an undefined and undefinable exception to the 
mutual independence of nations. 

* * That the exclusive dominion over particular seas has been abandoned 

as a barbarous pretension—the general right to use the ocean for the 
purpose of navigation, commerce, and fishery, has been conceded, and 
the right of aeai^ limited to periods of war« 

* TlAt the universal right to use the Scheldt, the Bhine, and the o^er 
great European rivers, has been established as a principle of international 
law. 

*■ That the colonial monopoly has nearly ceased, and with it the ques¬ 
tion as to the right of neutrals to enjoy in war a commerce prohibited in 
peace. 

< That the slave-trade is generally reprobated as a stain on human 
nature, though not universally abolished in fact, or even by law. 

< That the laws of war have been improved, and among the more civi- 









^'jco^rentiofiat bss^beSn ci^afced'llif 
^'l«B^i1^s|: i'dvance ijjpwards securing^ tbe commerce of hations'W^i^ ■ 
^^tilt&in at peacd, from interruption by those wbi^ are at #ar. ■.' * ' V 

* ^i^t th|| sphere within^vb*ch the iaiv of nations b'pemtes haewea 

extended by tbe unqnalffied accession of the stat|8 of the western hemi¬ 
sphere, by the tendency of the Mahomedan powers to adopt the pubKc 
law ^ Christendom,^and by tbe general'feeling <eyen among less civilized 
nations, that there are rights which they* may exact from othets, and, 
therefore^' duties which they may l>e required to fulfiL * 

* That the law of nations as a science ({n our nomendatnre^ interna- 

tional morality') has advanced -with the advdiice of philosophical know* 
ledge, and the improvement in philosophical language with our extended 
knowledge of the past and of the present condition of mankind*, and with 
fhe variety and importance of the occasions for its application. * 

* And lastly, that the law of nations, us a system of positive rules regu¬ 
lating the fmercourse of nations, (in our nomenclature, international 
iaw,) has improved with the general improvement of civilization, of 
which it is one of the most valuable products.”* 


Of the subjects of discussion thus suggested by Mr Wheaton, 
our bounds of course oblige us to leave many unnoticed, and to 
dwell more briefly than the importance of the questions, or tbe 
authority of the writer, would require, on the few which we have 
room to consider. 

We must begin by expressing a doubt as to tbe accuracy of 
Mr Wheaton’s first position, * That the progress of the law of 
‘ nStioris, since the peace of Westphalia, consists rather in the 

* recognition of the principles laid down by Grotius and his 
‘ school, than in the introduction of new international Jaws.’ 
And we will support that doubt by comparing the doctrines of 
Grotius on some of the most important questions of international 
law, with those now acknowledged by Europe. We will first 
take the great question of the right of inrerveiition. 

* 'I'lie opinion,’ says Grotius, ‘ is not to be tolerated, that the 
‘ law of nations permits war for the purpose of preventing one» 
‘ nation from acquiring a dangerous preponderance of power over 
‘ others. Where war, indeed, is just on other grounds, such a 
‘ motive may decide as to its prudence; but that thefeai^of suT- 

* fering injury should give a right to inflict it, is against all 
‘ rules of equity. Such is the condition of human life, that 

* perfect safety is not to be attained. Against dangers that are 

* merely probable, we must take inimcent precautions, and then 
‘ rely on Divine Providence, without having recourse to force.*’j" 


« P, 444. 


f Lib. ii. cap. 1, sec. 17. 
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T’ were international law, what woald blifeome of the 


-Again, he denies to a nation the right of preventing forei|fners 
from settling in its uncultivated territory. He holds, indeed, 
that such a territory nnay be seized by occupants, provided they 
acknowledge the authprUy of the sovereign.! If no iratfffn could 
legally prevent the intrusion of fdreigners into its unoccupied 
territories, how could the maritihie powers of Europe nave 
created or defended their vast colonial dependencies? Bow 
could Spain, Portugal, and England, have appropriated and 
divided America? and how could Russia have extipded herself 


from the Baltic to the Northern Pacific ? With the single ex¬ 
ception of British India, the great empires which European 
nations have founded in the other quarters of the globe, have 
been formed by first assuming sovereignty over large territories 
unoccupied, oroccupiedonly by tribes held unentitled to the rights 
of international law, and then gradually peopling them with 
their own subjects. Without doubt, such a course of proceeding 
is.open*to abuse, and in fact has been grossly abused ; but it is 
equally certain that it is sanctioned by the Law of Nations, and 
we believe that it ought to be so sanctioned. 

Blit while Grotius denies the lawfulness of hostility in coses 
in which it is now admitted, be affirms it in cases in which it is 


now abandoned. Thus, he affirms that it is a just cause of war, 
if a nation, engaged in a just war with a third party, is denied 
by a neutral the libertj ot military transit, whether ibe motive 
for denial be the fear of injury from the passing army, or from 
the other belligerent. Fear, he repeats, does not justify a denial 
of right, winch he considers the liberty of the transit to be, and 
still less does the fear that a third party may take unwarranted 
ortence4 He even inaintains that a belligerent wliose cause is 
just, may lawfully seize a neutral territory, if be foresees thatt it 


* I.ib. ii. cap. 22, sec. 5. f Lib. ii. cap; 2, sec. 18. 

! Lib, ii. cap. 2, sec. 13. Grotius seemsHo have been seduced into 
this siranj*? doctrine by the example which be quotes from'Numbers, 
chap. 21, of the war w'a^ed by the Israelites against the Anoorites on 
the denial of*liberty of passage, and the approbation of that war by St 
Auguatine. 
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may otherwise be occupied by the enemy.* Such waa the pre¬ 
tence on which we seijEed Copenhagen in 1807 j Jbut who will 
, now venture to defend that occiy)atioh ? 

^pfhe!ps there ik no point on which the Law of Nations, m laid 
down Grotias, differs more from that which is nov? r^ogniaed, 
than as to the treatment of criminal refitgees. Orotius main¬ 
tains that a nation is strictly bound either'*to punish or give 
them up ; but he admits that the injured nation seldom exacts 
the performance of this duty, except in the cases of persons 
accused of political offences, or of atrocious crimes.f 

It is now admitted, first, that no nation (;;an lawfully punish or 
even try offences committed by foreigners in a foreign territory. 
Secondly, that the extradition of criiftinals for trial or punishment 
in' the country where the crime was committed, is a matter of 
treaty, and can be required only where such a treaty exists, and 
then only to^he extent and under the circumstances defined by 
the treaty; aiid thirdly, that political offences are precisely those 
to whicli no such treaty ought to extend. The most power¬ 
ful,'and the least scrupulous European nation, would .scarcely 
venture to incur the odium of requiring the weakest of its neigh¬ 
bours to surrender a political offender. France does not exact 
this from Geneva. 

We have not nearly exhausted the points of difl'erence between 
the opinions supported by Grotius, and those which now consti¬ 
tute international law ; but those which we have mentioned are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently important to justify us in 
holding, that the greater part of the existing international law is 
of a more recent date than the times of Grotius, or of his imme¬ 
diate followers, who may be termed his school. 

We rather regret that Mr Wheaton has included in one para- 
g^ph, and apparently considered as subjected to the same prin¬ 
ciples, the right of intervention created by danger arising from 
the undue preponderance, either actual or possible, of a single 
power, and that created by inconvenience or danger arising from 
events occurring i n the interior of a foreign eou n try. Each of these 
rights is founded on a supposed danger or inconvenience—each 
of them sanctions hostilities against a nation willing to remain at 
peace. But there the resemblance ends. In the d^ree of pre¬ 
cision with which they are capable of being defined and regu¬ 
lated—in the frequency of the occasions for their exercise—in 
the benefit arising from their legitimate employment—^in the 


* Lib. ii. cap. 2, sec. 10. 
* 


f Lib. ii« cap. 21, sec. 3, 4, 5. 
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evils likely to follow from^their abuse—and in tbe amount of the 
temptations to such abuse, the difference- is striking^. 

The occasions on which the right of forcible intervention, to 
prevent the undue augmentation of a single power, has been exer-, 
cised, are comparatively rare. The interna! development of the 
resources of a country has never been considered a pretext for 
such an intervehtion, nor has its acquisition of colonies or depen¬ 
dencies at a distance from Europe. It seems to be felt, with 
respect to the latter, that distan*t colonies and dependencies gene¬ 
rally weaken, and always render more vulnerable, the metropo¬ 
litan state. And with respei^ to the former, although the increase 
of the wealth and population of a country is the most effectual 
means by which its power coll^be augmented, such an augmen¬ 
tation is too gradual to excite alarm. To which it must be 
added, that the injustice and mischief of admitting that natiohs 
have a right to use force for the express purpose of relkrding the 
civilization and diminishing the prosperity of their inoffensive 
neighbours, are too revolting to allow such a right to be inserted 
even in the lax code of international law. Interferences, there¬ 
fore, to preserve the balance of power, have been confined to 
attempts to prevent a sovereign, already powerful, from incorpo¬ 
rating conquered provinces into his territory, or increasing his do¬ 
minions by marriage or inheritance, or exercising a dictatorial 
influence over the councils of an independent state. 

Four principal occasions have occurred, since the peace of 
Westphalia, in which interferences for the preservation of the 
balance of power have led to actual war. In three of them the 
power restrained, or attempted to be restrained, was France—in 
one it was Russia. 

The first %was a * consequence of the power acquired by 
Louis XIV. in the earlier part of his reign;—a power whieh, 
during the interval between the peace of Nimeguen in 1678, and 
the commencement of hostilities in 1688, threatened to render 
Europe subservient to France. That danger was averted by the 
league of Augsburg, the war of 1688, and the peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. The material power of France was diminished, and 
her moral preponderance destroyed; and tjie beginning was made 
of the intimate relations between England and the Continent, 
which have iunce produced so mueh good and so much evil. 

The second produced the war of the ‘ Spanish Succession/ 
Charles II. of Spain, without descendants or very near relatives, 
was supposed to have—and if, in the agglomeration of states 
which formed his vast empire, there was any common law as to 
the transmission of the crown, perhaps had—the right to bequeath 
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his territdrieS. ’ In the event of bis intestacy there wtte two 
daimatits—t^e House of, Bourbon an(l*^that oi Ha|>8burg’<-^each 
descended from a Spanish PiincCss, but each estopped by expresti 
rdnunaations. It 'was known that the affections of Charles, 
and, what was more important, those of his wife, leant strongly 
towards an Austrian candidate. Under such circumstanced, 
France proposed to England,‘Holland, and Austifd, a treaty of 
partition. The will of Charles, whatever it might be, was to be 
set aside. Loraine and Bar, a'portion of Savoy and of the 
north of Spain, Sicily and Naples, and the Spanish possessions 
in I'uscany, were to be given to France; Milan to the Duke of 
Loraine ; and to an Austrian Urand^uke the rest of Spain, the 
Spanish Netherlands, Spanish Atittrica, and Sardinia. 

The motive of France was obvious. If the will of Charles 
w« in her favour, she was prepared, as the event showed, to 
disregard the treaty, and seize the whole inheritance; if it was 
against her, she could enforce the treaty, and have the as¬ 
sistance of England and Holland in securing a large portion of 
it. Austria refused her concurrence, but England and Holland 
acceded. 

It must be admitted that this transaction carried to its utjQjmst 
extent the right of intervention to maintain the balance of power. 
Neither the interests nor the wishes of the nations who were to 
be distributed among the different sovereigns, were consulted. 
Their earnest desire was to remain united ; and Charles, thinking 
that the validity of his will would depend on the power of his 
legatee,—and that France was more powerful than Austria, and, 
estimating at its real value the obligation imposed on France 
by the treaty,—bequeathed the whole of his doininions to the 
House of Bourbon. Louis, with that con^mpt p|<pub]ic faith, 
with which his country stands generally accused, accepted the 
perilous gift. The war by which England and Holland endea¬ 
voured to prevent this enormous accession to the power of France, 
was successful in one of its most important objects—the exclusion 
of France from the Netherlands; but the success was bought by 
twelve years of exhausting war, and by burthens from which 
Holland has never recovered, and which even now press upon 
England. 

For maiiy years after the peace of Utrecht, there was no 
single sovereign in Europe whose power was generally formi¬ 
dable. The importance acquired by Prussia shows the weakness 
of all her neighbours. With a poor disjointed territory, and a 
population not equal to that which now belongs to Bavaria, she 
was able to raise herself from an electorate to a kingdom; to de- 
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6troy the unity of the Empire, and what remuined offeree to the 
Imperial crown ; tp seije on portions of Austria and of Poland,' 
anp to be for a time the most inflaential s^ate in Europe. Much, 
without doubt, depended on the talents of her ^reat Elector aud 
of her great King; but. it Frederic the Secona had had to deal 
with states resembling in power the existing great monarchies 
of Europe, np personal qualities .would have enabled him to act 
as a superior even as an equal. 

The wars that intervened between the peace of Utrecht in 
1712 , and the peace of Paris in 1784, arose from ambition, 
from vanity, from commercial or colonial dispute.s, or from the 
family interests of sovereign houses; not from any general ap¬ 
prehension of danger from thg preponderance of a single state. 

Of course* we do not mean to say that the desire to keep down 
the power of a rival was not often one of the motives to war; 
but it was not the principal motive; and, above all, it was not 
the motive assigned. To borrow an expression from Grotius, 
it was a ^ causa belli saojsoria non justifica! In 1778, for in¬ 
stance, when Prussia and Saxony made war on Austria, in order 
to force her to relinquish Bavaria, one motive, without doubt, 
was fear of danger from the increase of power which Austria 
w4id have obtained from so large an accession of territory and 
population. If this fear, however, had been the only motive—if 
Austria, for instance, had bad a just claim, without any breach 
of international law, to the inheritance of Bavaria—we do not be¬ 
lieve that her claim would have been opposed. But the seizure 
of Bavaria by Austria was an unvarnished robbery, it was an open 
violation of treaties to which Prussia and Saxony were parties;— 
these were the circumstances which gave a right to interfere, 
and by which, therefore, theydefended their interference.* 

Towards Ae end, however, of the last century, the power of 
Russia began to excite serious alarm, principally, of course, 
among the states which had the misfortune to be nearest to her. 
Towards Sweden, towards Poland, towards Turkey—in fact, 
on all her frontiers—she was-in a course of extension, which is 
fcarcely arrested even flow. There was no period at which she 
inspired so much dread as during the five ySars immediately pre¬ 
ceding the wars excited by the French.Revolution. It is true 
that at that time she had not perhaps more than half of her pre¬ 
sent offensive force ; but, as compared with the present, it was 
a period of general weakness. Great as the additions are which 
the last half-century has made to the power of Russia, they arc 


* DecluratioT^f the Kin^ of Prnsda, July 7, 1778,—Annual Regis¬ 
ter, Vol. XXX. p. 316. 
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probably lo68 than those which it has maile to the power of £ng< 
land and of Prussia. And, what is of more importance, the 
intrigutis and wars in which the Germanic and Scandinatian 
•powers used to waste their strength and destroy their mutual 
confidence, have ceased. Hussia is an object of dread now H but 
she Was a still greater object of dread in 1788, and with reason. 
She was at that time urging a successful war against Turkey— 
a war which seemed likely to he finished in‘Constantinople. 
Austria was her associate, in the hope of sharing the Spoil, and 
Denmark was united to her by treaty. France, occupied by her 
own internal afiairs, was incapable of moving; and Prussia, 
Holland, and England, contented themselves with forming the 
celebrated triple alliance, but showed no signs of the purpose of 
their union. 

Sweden was at peace with Russia, and, what is very rare 
between contiguous countries, had not even an injury to com¬ 
plain of. But her rash sovereign ventured to stop the progress 
of Russian aggrandizement. He made an offensive alliance 
with Turkey, and assembled an army in Finland; and, W'hen his 
motives were demanded by Russia, required that she should 
make peace with Turkey oU terms to be dictated by hii^jlf.* 
In the war which followed, Sweden was unfortunate. Noflng, 
indeed, but the intervention of the Triple Alliance prevented her 
destruction. But the diversion was most valuable to Turkey, 
and probably enabled her to struggle on until a subsequent 
intervention of the Triple Alliance, which, as it did not proceed 
to actual war, would be here out of place, obtained for her a 
tolerable peace. 

The balance of power had little to do with the events between 
the deposition of Louis XVI. add the Consulate. It was not 
until the resources of France were collected in the hands of 
Bonaparte, that their real magnitude was perceived. 

In considering the wars which lasted from the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens in 1803, until the peace of Paris in 1814, it is 
often difficult to separate those which were provoked by tfig 
aggressions of France, from those in wfiich she wad assailed for 
the mere purpose of reducing her power. Many were of a mixed 
character. 8uch was* the war with England. It is scarcely 
possible that England would have preferred war to the evacua¬ 
tion of Malta, if she had believed that there was safety in peace. 
And, on the other hand, her desire to put down the pteponder^ 


* Note of the Swedish Court, 1st July 1788.-p-l|choell, iliatoir^ 
AirSg^f &c.f Yol. xir* p* 84. 
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ance of France, would scarcely have induced her to resume arms 
only a year after she had laid them down, if the conduct of 
France in Holland, in Switzerland, and in Italy, bad not afforded 
her a lawful pretext. The same may be said of the Coalition of 
1805. France certainly had not observed the stipulations of the 
treaty of Luneville j but her breach of them i^as not of suffi¬ 
cient importance to have authorized a war on the j)art of Austria 
or Russia, if such a war had not been thought a favourable op¬ 
portunity of restoring the balance of power. The war declared 
by Prussia against France in 1^6, was less founded on. any im¬ 
mediate provocation by France. The Prussian declaration* is 
full of reproaches, and of very just reproaches, of the conduct 
of France towards third parties, and of well-founded anticipa¬ 
tions of future evil to Prussia; but contains scarcely a ,sing1e 
precise complaint of injury actually suffered by Irerself. 

The war on the part of Austria in 1809, was the first which 
can be considered as a pure intervention, to restore the balance 
of power. The Spanish war bad by that time begun to show 
its dangerpus character; and France, anxious to avoid being in- 
cumbered by a new enemy, had endeavoured to avoid offending 
A^tria. The Austrian Court, therefore, was forced to state, as 
gjjjPinds for its declaration of war,t * That nations were falling 

* around her—that lawful sovereigns were torn from their sub- 
‘ jects—and that the danger of universal subjugation threatened 
‘ even the happy subjects of Austria.' 

The conduct of Austria in 1813 was a more striking instance. 
For nearly four years she had been in intimate conn'exion with 
France. Only a year before she had by express treaty, that of 
the 14th jVfarch, 1812, guaranteed to France her existing terri¬ 
tories, and joined on her behalf in the invasion of Russia. But, 
in the mean time, the French armies had been destroyed. Prussia 
had turned against her, and if Austria would do so, it seemed 
probable that the rest of Germany would follow the example. 
The paper in which Austria, in the person of her emperor, de¬ 
clared her intention to join her enemies against her ally, main- 
ifcains, in its most unqualified form, the lawfulness of attacking 
a preponderant power merely because it is preponderant. 

That paper states that * Austria, in aU her measures, had been 
/ directed by the principle that, as all balance of power in Europe 

* had been destroyed by the boundless superiority of Ftance, no 


* Declaration of Erfurtb, Oct. 9tb, 1806.—Ann. Reg. Vol, xlviii. 

p. 800. # 

f Austrian Declaration, April 6th, 1809^Ann. Reg. Vol. li.p. 691. 
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* real peace was to be expected unless that superiority was dimi> 

* nished. That by one means or by another, by negotiation or 

* by force of arm^, a new state of things mu*tt be efFecrod* I'bat 

* France would hear ot no proposition for peace that should 

* violate the integrity of^the French empiio; and that the con- 

* sequent necessity of war was engraven on the«heart of every 
‘ Austrian.** 

It must be obvious that such interferences are matters of dan¬ 
ger and diBiculty. The sovereign |igainst whom they are directed 
13, by the supposition, already so powerful as to excite tne dread 
of his neighbours. No single one among them, therefore, can 
oppose him, but at the heavy penalty of an expensive ^d dan¬ 
gerous war. Recourse, then, must generally be had to a coali¬ 
tion ; .and experience has shown how difficult it is to form a 
coalition, or to give to it unity of purpose or perseverance. 

On these grounds we found our belief that the right of armed 
intervention, for the pqipose of pieserving the balance ot power, 
IS less liable to abuse than almost any other international right. 

It is not necessary to enter into a long exposition of the dif¬ 
ferences between the right ef intervention which we have i^t 
been discussing, and that wbigch is created by a supposed i«p- 
veiiieiice or danger arising to other nations fiom events occurring 
in the interior of a country. The first is, the privilege of the 
weak against the strong; the second, that of the strong against 
tbe weak. The circumstances which give rise to the first are 
tolerably definite, and must always be evident. I'hose which 
create the second are incapable ot definition, and generally inca¬ 
pable of proof. If we examine the statements of evils suffered 
or apprehended from the domestic affairs of indepenibnt nations, 
on which the most remarkable modern interventions have been 
founded, we shall find them in general too vague to be suscep- 
tiMe of refutation, or too frivolous Jbo deserve it. 

The evils and dangers, for**instance, which Austria:, Russia, 
and Piussia held forth to the world as a justification of the first 
paitition of Polahd, w^rc, .that the .disordered state of that 
Republic forced them to incur expense in securing the tranquil¬ 
lity of their own frontiers, and exposed them to the uncertain, 
but possible consequences of the dissolution, of Poland, and to 
the danger of seeing their own mutual harmony and friendship 
destroyed. * In consequence hereof,’ continues the Manifesto, 

* their Majesties are determined to take immediate and effectual 

* Austiun Declaration, 11th August 1613.—Ann. lleg., Vol. Iv. 

p. 
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* possession of such p»rts of the territory of the republic as may 

* serre to 5s: more natural and sure bounds betnreen her and the 

* three powers.**'^ In 1793, however, Kussia ‘found that her 

* endeavours to maintain peace. and quiet'* among her Polish 
‘ neighbours had been attended with innumerable losses, and that 
‘ some unworthy Pol^ had not been ashamed *to approve the 
‘ government, of the ungodly rebels in the kingdom of France. 

‘ From' these considerations, her Imperial Majesty,, for the future 
‘ safety of her empire, and fo|.^the cutting off for ever of all 
‘ future disturbances, was pleased to take under her sway, and 
‘ unite for ever to her empire, the territories between the jjwina 
‘and tlft Dniester.'t The King of Prussia stated ‘it to be 
‘ universally known that the Polish nation never ceased to afford 
‘ to the neighbouring powers frequent grounds for just resent- 
‘ ment; and that what principally excited their serious attention, 

‘ was the unceasing spirit of rebellion, and the spread of the 
‘ abominable notions by which all civil, political, and religious 
‘ ties would be dissolved; destructive principles more to be 
‘ dreaded in a country like Poland, always distinguished by party 
‘ spirit, and powerful enough to be dangerous. In order, there- 
‘ fore, to prevent disturbances which have often shaken her own 
‘ ^m^quillity and endangered her lleighbours, there is,* says his 
Prussian Majesty, ‘ no other means except to incorporate her 
‘ frontier provinces into our states, and for this purpose imme- 
‘ diately to take possession of the same.’! 

It was the singular fate of Poland to become more and more 
dangerous as she became more and more weak. She was dan¬ 
gerous in 1772, and was stripped of half her territories. She was 
found still more, dangerous in 1793, and three*fourths of the 
remainder'" were taken from her. Still, however, she excited 
alarm among her great neighbours; and, in 1795, they finally 
dismembered her, and, as far as in them lay, extinguished ^e 
name and the nationality of Poland. 

A remarkable similarity runs through all the state papers in 
which thi^ right of intervention is asserted. They generally 
begin by disclaiming the wish to interfere with the affairs of any 
independent state; they then state the inconveniences suffered 
by their own frontiers, in conseq^uence ef the disturbed state of 


* Manifesto of the 18th l^eptember 1772.—Ann. Reg. Voh.xv. p. 
252. , * 

t Russian Ukase.—Ibid. Vol, xxxv. p. 227. 

X Prussian Manire8to.^Ibi<l* Vol. xxxr, p. 229. 
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tkeit fi^ighbours; thejr add tbat the doctrbies professed, and thp 
examples held out, are subversive of the general tranquillity of 
Europe, and particularly of that of theii; own dominions; and 
they therefore propose to take military possession of the dis¬ 
turbed country,»with no views of aggrandizement, but simply in 
self-defence. 

it is seldom, however, that a nation rests its interference in the 
affairs of an independent neighbour on the bare ground of incon¬ 
venience or dang^ to herself. ^IShe generally supports hef inva¬ 
sion by the further pretext, that it is for the purpose of redressing 
some injury suffered by some class, or even by some q^dividual 
of the invaded nation; and she usually asserts that the interests 
of the class, or of the individual whose side she espouses, are 
thos€ of the nation as a whole. 

^By far the most numerous interventions, in modern times, 
have been made for the benefit of individuals. 

In a large majority of the nations of Europe,^foreign affairs 
are the exclusive province of the executive. In constitutional 
countries, indeed, the people have acquired a right to grant and 
appropriate the supplies, and thus to influence the conduct of the 
executive; but these countries are, even now, comparatlvel^ew, 
and the power exercised by their assemblies operates slowl^lnd 
indirectly. 

There are few exceptions to 4ihe general proposition, that, 
during the period embraced by Mr Wneaton^s work, the foreign 
policy of the continental nations has been guided by their 
‘monarchs. Now, it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, 
that this college of sovereigns is animated by an esprit de corps 
stronger than that which unites any other equally .large class 
in the world. Their constant intermarriages have connected 
lliem by ties of consanguinity and affinity, which constitute them 
otie family scattered over the different thrones of Europe ; their 
remote and inaccessible position deprives them of society, on 
equal terms, except among one another. The only language 
which they hear speaks of devotion to their interests, and even 
to their wishes; and, what is still more important, they are all 
in the presence of a common enemy, the advancing spirit of 
democracy. From the‘sixteenth century, when the United Pro¬ 
vinces threw off the yoke ofpPhilip II., every succeeding age has 
witnessed victories of democratic • over royal power more and 
more important;i The English KevolutionmaTked the seventeenth 
century; those of British America, and France, the eighteenth; 
an^^in the nineteenth, we have alrea^aeen the triumph of popular 
power in Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Saxony, and Nor¬ 
way. In every one of these countries, the royal power was, within 
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our own memory, despotic, in every one of these, the sovereigti 
is now either a mere instrument in the hands of the representa¬ 
tives of his people, or.deriyes his influence from the accident of 
-his personal qualities. The philosopher may know that such 
changes are on the whojfe beneficial, but no soverei|^n ever be¬ 
lieved so; or, if such were his belief, ever acted on it. Among all 
their mutual jealousies, sovereigns have always hada strong fellow- 
feeling for a king against a people. And where they have 
assisted the latter, they have generally done %(> in obedience to 
some overpowering motive of aggrandizement or self-defence; or 
to somejisympathy between their own subjects-and those of th^r 
brother, which they did not think it safe to resist. 

Thus, William, as Stadtholder of the United Provinces, interfered 
to protect the people of England from the tyranny of James II.; 
but it was partly to obtain a tbrone for himselfj partly to use 
the resources of England in his struggle against France; and 
partly from t^e sympathy between the Dutch and English Pro¬ 
testants. If James had been a Protestant, and an enemy of 
France, he might have subverted the liberties of England un¬ 
checked by foreign interference. 

About a century afterwards, Charles IV. of Spain and Louis 
!5fv. of France assisted our North American fellow-subjects to 
throw off the dominion of England; but neither of these mon- 
archs thought fit to ground his interference on the right to pro¬ 
tect subjects against the oppression of their sovereign. The 
Spanish declaration consists exclusively of complaints of English 
aggressions, and rests the justice of war, orr the part of Spain, on 
‘ the absolute necessity to curtail and destroy the arbitrary pro- 
‘ ceedings and maxims of the English maritime power.’ * The 
French Manifesto states that the King of France neither was, 
nor pretended to be, a judge of the disputes between the King 
of England and his colonies; and that he took up arms ‘ to ayei^e 

* Ills injuries, and to put an end to the tyrannical empire which 

* England has usurped, and pretends to maintain, upon the 

* ocean.’ f 

The intervention of the Triple Alliance in the Belgian revo¬ 
lution of 1789, was of a mixed character. The events which led 
to that intervention are so remarkable, their influence on' the 
subsequent history of Europe has iNeu so great and so perma¬ 
nent, and they are so little known, or, to speak .more correctly, 
so little notorious, that we will venture to relate them at some 
-- -. ...- 

* Spanish Declaration of 1779.-;-Ann. xa^ii. p. 38fi. 

t French Manifesto of i779.—-Ibid. 390. 
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length. HioBe who dislike an episode may pass over the next 
seven pages. ^ 

f, • 

The sovereignty to which Joseph II. of Austria succeeded, 
differed from au other great empires in being the result, not of 
conquest, but succession. * 

* Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube, 

Nam quse Mars aliis, dat libi regna Venus.* 

In Austria Proper, and in the neighbouring provinces, which 
formed the^ ancient patrimony of the Archdukes, his power was 
practicalty absolute; but every where else it was shared with 
other bodies or authorities more or less powerful, and was bound 
by restrictions more or less binding, and more or less precise. 

It is scarcely possible that an empire so constituted can enjoy 
internal harmony. A sovereign yields easily to the restrictions 
imposed by the constitution of his native country. He has been 
bred up to respect them ; he sees that they are jrevered by all 
who surrouf^d him; and, if he perceives their inconvenience, 
he submits to it as the condition to which he was born. But 
he is not likely to feel much reverence for the institutions of 
communities, which, though united under his sceptre, are not 
parts of his nation. He probably exaggerates their evils, and 
undervalues their advantages. His acquaintance with them is 
imperfect, and is derived principally from their opposition to his 
will. He finds them impede his foreign and domestic policy, and 
interfere with his schemes of ambition and of improvement; and 
ends by believing them to be anomalies, which the welfare of his 
whole empire, and even of the portions of it which enjoy these 
mischievous privileges, requires to be removed. When we say 
He, we do not mean to imply that such feelings are peculiar to 
a monarch. They belong to every sovereign power that has to 
deal with institutions differing from those of the metropolis. The 
English government, from the time that the Revolution defined 
the constitution, has adhered to that constitution more faithfully 
than any government that the world has ever seen. But it has 
never respected any independent legislature. The separate par¬ 
liaments of Scotland aqd Ireland were never allowed free liberty 
of actioii, or even of resistance. It was only after their legis¬ 
latures had been incorpora#d with that of England, and united 
in one aggregate imperial parliament, that those countries were 
^jgoyerned constitutionally. Such an expedient has been sup¬ 
posed, and perhaps with truth, to be inapplicable to the British 
colonies. Ihe consequence hns been, that the legal rights of 
those colonies have been perpetually violated. Those which 
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were strong enough were driven to separatioo—those whi<di ad¬ 
hered to us in that great contest, or which we have suhsequently 
acquired or founded, are .either denied constitutions, or, if the 
local authorities oppose the wiU of the imperial parliament, find 
their constitutions changed, suspended, or annulled. 

When such has been the conduct of the English government, 
a government, in general, scrupulously legal—when it has been 
adopted not occasionally, or unaer the influence of a sin|^le party, 
but systematically, under Whigs as well as under Tones, under 
a refornied as well as under an unrefofmed House of Commons— 
no one can wonder that it was not avoided by Joseph*'!!. !n no 
part of his vast heterogeneous dominions was his power so limited 
as in the Netherlands. The institutions of the different pro¬ 
vinces were various, but in all the ruling principle was that of an 
aristocracy, or of an oligarchy, rather than that of a monarchy. 
They had been wrested from the ancient dukes and counts by 
the nobles and by the clergy, and seemed to have been formed 
on the principle, that the enemies to be opposed were the sove¬ 
reign and the people. Education was in the hands of a clergy 
of immense wealtn, fiercely intolerant, devotedly subsendent to 
Ronie, and so ignorant, that up to the time when Belgium be¬ 
came part of France, the university of Louvain taught that the 
sun goes round the earth. Justice was administered by heredi¬ 
tary seignorial courts, deformed by torture and by secret proce¬ 
dure. The supplies were annually voted by the States, and, as 
if to keep them in opposition, no officer of the government was 
allowed a seat in them. The population was numerous and rich, 
but ignorant, superstitious, blind instruments of the nobles in the 
villages, of the corporations in the cities, and of the priests in 
both town and country. 0 

Such a state of society offered great temptations to a reformer, 
and at the same time opposed to him obstacles almost insurmount¬ 
able. Joseph’s own character added force to the temptation and 
to the difficulty. He was urged to the attempt, and disqualified 
from effecting it both by his virtues and by his defects. If he 
had possessed less public spirit, less zeal for the welfare of his 
subjects, less contempt for ignoraned, or less hatred of intole¬ 
rance, he might have been satisfied to remain the prince of an 
unenlightened, unadvancing, but, on the whole, obedient people. 
He found them loyal to the House of Austria, and they would 
have continued so if he had attempted no improvements. On 
the other hand, if he had had less vanity and less presumption, 
or more knowledge of mankind, he would not have fancied that, 
by the mere assumption of absolute legislative authority, he 
could abolish constitutions which had endured for centuries. He 
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^ould nbt Itave believed that an aristocracy would give up th^r 
legal jurisdiction, or a clcrtgy surrender llie education of the 
pdople, in obedience to an imperial edict. He would not have 
Believed that, by a mere expression of his will, he could force a 
bigoted Catholic p^ulation to tolerate heresy^ and to submit 
to the suppression of their convents, their processions, and their 
feasts. And^ if he had had more justice, he would have felt that» 
admitting all his changes to be improvements^ they were crimes 
when founded on usurpation. 

It is a remarkable proof of the folly of the monarch, and of 
the stibmission of the people, that Joseph began his reforms by 
innovations in matters of religion, and that for several successive 
years those innovations were submitted to^ He succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in November 1780, and in July 
1781 made his public entry into the capitals of the different pro¬ 
vinces, and swore to observe their different constitutions. Only 
£9Ur months afterwards he published his edict of tolesration, which 
allowed Protestants (including under that name the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic persuasions) to erect churches, and admitted 
them to the universities and to all civil privileges and offices. 
The provincial estates, the bishops, and the universities, remon¬ 
strated ; the university of Louvain declared, that ‘ toleration is 
‘ the parent of dissension, since the Catholic religion holds all 
‘ heretics devoted to damnation—a doctrine which it has always 
* taught, and always must teach.' * 

Within a few months afterwards, further edicts required the 
Catholic clergy to solemnize mixed marriages, and declared that 
the sorts of a Protestant should be educated as Protestants. 
Further edicts in 1781, 1784, and 1785^orbad the Bishops from 
appealing to the Pope; plaSed their eplseopcd administration 
under the control of the imperial government; and finally de¬ 
prived them of jurisdiction with respect to marriages. Between 
J783 and 1786, the greater part of the monasteries and nunneries, 
and many of the abbeys and canonries, were suppressed; and in 
1786 the distribution of the parochial clergy, and the boundaries 
of tfaleir parishes, were altered, and changes were made with re¬ 
lict to the right of patronage and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Having thus ofi^ndecTthe prejudices, and injured the in¬ 
terests of the universities, th|( bishops, and tbe regular and secu- 
Ikr tdergy, tbe Emperor proceeded to attack the religious feelings 
a^d the amusements of the whole body of the people. He for¬ 
bad religious processions and pilgrimagfes, the favourite reoroa- 


♦ JaunSeh, ffistotre dSs Pays Vol. H. p. 464). 
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tiona of that part of the community, which, having hut few 
pleasures, can ill afford their diminuti(Mi j—recreations too, which, 
uniting the enjoyments of society, of music, ofeacerdse, and often 
of fine scenery, to a feeling of religious merit, are attractive to 
a Catholic population in a degree which a Protestant can scarcely 
estimate. And lastly, he abolished the Kermess, a festival 
which, ever since Belgium was Christian, and probably long 
before, had been an annual season of enjoyment and festivity. 

All this was submitted to. There can be no doubt that it 
excited the hostility W'hich subsequent outrages inflamed into 
insurrection; but there was no open resistance until the promul¬ 
gation of the edicts of January 1787. By these edicts the 
Ketberlaiids were constituted a province of the Austrian mon¬ 
archy, and divided into nine circles, subdivided into districts. 
The circles were to be governed by intendants appointed by the 
Austrian sovereign, and the districts by commissioners appointed 
by theinten4ant8. All the ancient courts of justice were sup-, 
pressed, and new tribunals with new forms of procedure, iii which 
foreigners were to preside, were substituted. The old constitu¬ 
tions were in fact abolished. 

Under such circumstances, the States of Brabant refused to 
vote the annual supplies. It is unnecessary to say more as to the 
events of the remainder of that year and of 1788, than that 
Joseph, after having appeased his Jlelgian subjects by revoking 
the edicts of 1787, was mad enough to renew the contest by an 
attempt to change the education of the candidates for holy orders; 
the result of whicli was, that in November 1788 the Tiers Etat 
of Brabant again refused the supplies, and their example was 
followed by all the three estates of Hainault. In January 17^, 
Joseph issued an edict aboli8lliI)g^ the estates of Hainault, and 
dcclarea that he would in future govern that province as a con¬ 
queror. In February he abolished the Tiers Etat of Brabant, 
and as the two other orders, the clergy and nobles, refused to 
act in the absence of the Tiers Etat, on the 18th of June (about 
three weeks before the stor/n of tlm Bastile) he annulled the 
whole constitution of Brabant, and converted the government 
into an absolute despotism. 

The immediate consequence was a laige emigration, who found 
shelter within the Dutch frontier, organized there a considerable 
force, re-entered Flanders in October, and gave the first impulse 
to an insurrection which," before the end of the year, forced the 
Austrimi authorities and the Austrian soldiers to abandon the 
whole country, with the exception of Luxemburg and Limburg. 
The revoltea provinces, nearly co-extensive with the present 
Kingdom pf Belgium^ 4fc]|ared f^ei? independence, and on the 
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loth of January 1790, form^ themselves into a federal republic, 
under the title of the Unite<r Belgic States. 

Up to this time the Belgian opposition had enjoyed the sympa* 
thy of Europe. They had resisted great and manifest wrong, 
and had resisted it with courage and forbearance; and, what 
was of-more importance, Joseph was the object, of universal dis** 
like and fear. Absolute governments disliked his innovations, 
free governments his despotism ; and all Europe dreaded his un¬ 
scrupulous and insatiable ambition. The governments with 
whom he was most unpopular were those connected by the 
Triple Alliance. Prussia had j’ust wrested Bavaria from his grasp, 
at the expense of a serious war; and appeared on the point of 
being forced to the same extremity to prevent his dismembering 
Turkey. England and Holland had complained that he had 
violated the Barrier Treaty, and broken the engagements which 
were the price for which Belgium had been annexed to Austria. 

• The scheme, which twenty-five years afterwards ^s executed, 
of substituting for the Barrier Treaty the annexation of Belgium 
to Holland, was seriously contemplated by England and Prus¬ 
sia, and earnestly desired by Holland. Deputies from the insur¬ 
gent provinces were received at each of the three courts, and 
Holland even allowed the revolutionary army to be assembled 
and organised within her territory. But within a few weeks 
after that army bad entered Brussels in triumph, the fears, the 
wishes, in short, all the political views of the three powers, were 
altered. Joseph was dead, and a well-deserved confidence was 
placed in the justice and moderation of his successor. Leopold 
withdrew public sympathy from the insurgents, by renouncing 
all the usurpations of his predecessor. The united Belgian 
provinces showed their unfitness for self-government b^^internal 
dissension; their folly and injustice by a wanton invasion of 
Limburg; and their weakness by its disgraceful failure ; and, 
above all, the rapid progress of events in France rendered esta¬ 
blished governments unwilling to give further aid, or even coun¬ 
tenance, to a revolution. Under such circumstances, the minis¬ 
ters of England, Holland, and Russia, at the (ingress of 
Reichenbaefa, declared, on the ^7th of July 1790, their deter¬ 
mination to take such m*ea8ures as might be necessary to replace 
the Belgian provinces under the Austrian government, but with 
the enjoyment of their ancient constitutions.* For this purpose, 
a congress assembled at the Hague iif September 1790, consist¬ 
ing of ministers from the four courts and of deputies from the 
insurgents. Its first act was to require from each party the im- 


* Marten's Recueil, Vol. iii. p. 74. 
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mediate cesiation of hostilities. T^e Belgians were mad enough 
to refuse; and the consequence was, that the Austrian troaps 
advanced, overcame with ease a resistance no longer supported 
*by public opinion, and, in the beginning of December, were in 
military possession of the whole country. The congress, how¬ 
ever, continued i|js labours; and, on the lOth of December 1790, 
a convention was signed by the ministers of England, Holland, 
Prussia, and Austria, by which Austria conhrmed to the Belgian 
provinces their respective constitutions as they bad existed at the 
accession of Maria Theresa; and the three mediating powers 
guaranteed to Austria the sovereignty over the province!^, and 
to the provinces the enjoyment of their constitutions. This 
convention Leopold refused to ratify, unless the death of Maria 
Theresa were substituted for her accession, as the period from 
which the constitutions were to be restored. The alceration of 
treaties, after they have been signed by competent public agents, ^ 
has always Been opposed by England. She refused her assent ‘ 
to the proposed modification, and the convention therefore re¬ 
mained unratified. 

Great importance has been attached to the failure of this me¬ 
diation. An eminent historian seems to have thought that, if 
Leopold had ratified the convention, and thus obtained the 
guarantee of England, Belgium might have been preserved to 
Austria.* But, in fact, a train of events was then in progress 
which must have separated Belgium from Austria, whatever had 
been, in this respect, the conduct of Leopold. It was no want of 
assistance from England, Prussia, or Holland, that occasioned 
the loss of Belgium. Their common interest in keeping France 
from the Rhine, was a stroYiger motive than any guarantee ; and 
if their efforts, and those of Austria, had been seconded by the 
Belgian people, it appears to us possible, we are inclined to say 
probable, that they might have succeeded, and the subsequent 
calamities of Europe might have been averted; France might 
have escaped the intoxication which necessarily followed her 
early victories and conquests. Instead of fancyingjierself irre¬ 
sistible, and therefore rushing into war with England and Hol¬ 
land, she might have contented herse[f with repelling attack, 
and turned her attention to the reconstruction of her govern¬ 
ment. But when the Belgian provinces, provoked, it Inust he 
owned, by intolerable injuries, threw off their allegiance to the 
house of Burgundy, they destroyed their only principle of cohe¬ 
sion, and their only source of national feeling, and of the exer¬ 
tions and sacrifices to which national feeling is the stimulus. 


* Coxe’s House of AustriOt Vol. iii. p. 698. 
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They split at once into sefmrato municipalities, without a com* 
mq^ history, a common dynasty, a common interest, or, in fact, a 
common country. For the few months that intervened between, 
the expulsion of the Austrians, in December 1789, and their re^ « 
entry, in December 1790, they enjoyed, indeed, self^govern* 
ment, and wasted it in dissension and civil war; but from that 
time, till 1830, their influence over their own Ifortunes ceased. 
The battle of Jemappes made them French; the battle of 
Neerwinden restored them to Austria; the battle of Fleurus 
returned them to France; the battle of Paris placed them at the , 
disposal of the Allies; and a protocol of half-a-dozen sentences 
presented them to Holland.* 

The diplomacy of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and the arms 
and diplomacy of France and England, have now erected Bel¬ 
gium into an independent state. The intervention, however, 
hy which that event was accomplished, though in its form an 
intervention between the King of the Netherlands and his sub¬ 
jects, scarcely belongs to this branch of international law. The 
object of the intervening powers was not to promote the interests 
of either of the contending parties. Neither party, indeed, 
received much sympathy. The King of the Netherlands hud 
not governed constitutionally; not one of the limited monarchs 
on the Continent bad done so. It requires centuries of expe¬ 
rience to convince such^a sovereign, or his ministers, that the 
existing constitution ought to be superstitiously observed, what¬ 
ever may be the immediate convenience of breaking through its 
restraints. But in spite of the irregular acts of the administra¬ 
tion, the people bad enjoyed a degree of liberty and prospe¬ 
rity unexampled during any previous portion of their history. 
Europe did not hold them justified in risking these substantial 
advantages, and exposing to chance the future destinies of their 
country, by rising against .a government which, with all its 
faults, was believed, whether truly or falsely we will not at pre¬ 
sent decide, to have been among the best on the Continent. 
But it was obvious that, if the contest were prolonged, it would 
occasion an European war—a war which must have overthrown 
the recently electeilr dynasty of France, and have produced exten¬ 
sive mischief to every other portion of Europe. The five powers^ 
therefore, interposed, not for the sake of the people, which they 
erected into a new state, but purely for their own preservation. 
That Belgium may continue independent, must be the prayer of 
every enlightened statesman. The freedom of her institutions, 
the gener^ prudence of her government, and the admirable sys- 
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tern of railroads* which has given to her territo^ a compactness 
and a facility of intercourse unequalled on the Continent, afford 
reasonable grounds, for hoping that this prayer may be granted. 
But many years must elapse before the Belgians can form a real 
nation—before they cease to be a mere aggregate of communi- 
tiesj separated in many instances by mutual dislike, and in all 
by mutual jealousy; and kept together only by the pressure of 
the great monarchies which have assumed the control of their 
destiny. 

The treaty of 1827, by which the Kings of England and 
France, and the Emperor of Russia, agreed to put a stop to the 
civil war between the Porte and the insurgent inhabitants of 
Greece, was perhaps, as far as France and England were con¬ 
cerned, the most disinterested interference of sovereigns in behalf 
of a people that has occurred in modern times. They were im¬ 
pelled, however, by a sympathy on the part of their own subjects 
with the Greeks, which the number and the force of its causes 
rendered irresistible. The long duration of the contest—the 
ferocity with which it *5as carried on by the Turks—the appa¬ 
rent success of Greece against her gigantic enemy until she was 
crushed by the invasion from Egypt—the fear of having to wit¬ 
ness the utter extirpation of a Christian population by Maho¬ 
metans, that Christian population being the descendants of those 
to whom the world owes its civilization ;—all these were motives 
which it would have been hard to withstand, even if the inter-^ 
ference had been matter of difficulty or danger. But the three 
powers did not choose to assign these as their exclusive, or even 
as their principal motives. They expressed, indeed, a wish to 
stop the effusion of blood, but they justified their interference by 

* the interest of the repose of Europe, and the impediments which 
‘ the contest threw in the way of European commerce, and the 

* piracies which it occasioned, exposing the subjects of the high 
‘ contracting parties to considerable loss, and rendering necessary 
‘ burthensome measures of protection and repression,’* To 
arrest these evils they required each party to consent to an imme¬ 
diate armistice; and, to prevent their recurrence, they proposed 
that the Turks should evacuate Greece, but^tliat Greece should 
remain a dependency of Turkey, paying to her a tribute, and 
governed by local authorities, elected indeed in the country, * but 

* id the nomination of whom the Porte should have a defined 
‘ right.* 


* Treaty of London for the pacification of Greece, 6th July 
—State Papers, 1886, 1627, p. 635. 
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The narrowness of the g^reund assumed by the oentracting 
paisdesy gave to the Porte the barren advantage of having the best 
of the argument. It answered, and with truth, that the pre« 
tence of any serious injury inflicted on France, England, or Rus¬ 
sia, by the war, was absurd; and that it was equally absurd to 
suppose, that troubles existing in a single corner of the vast Otto¬ 
man empire could be communicated to other European countries; 
but that, even if this were the case, each power ought to punish 
its own seditious •subjects, and the Porte promised not to inter¬ 
fere in their behalf. On the other hand, it required to be allowed 
to deal with its own subjects according to its own laws;—asking 
no assistance for itself, and trusting that its friends would give 
none to its enemies.* 

The three powers replied by sending a fleet, which, after 
blockading the Turkish armament in the Turkish harbour of 
l!*Javarino, entered the port in line of battle, and moored their 
vessels alongside of the Turkish ships, but, according to their 
own statement, ‘ with no hostile intention.* The Turks, how¬ 
ever, after allowing them to pass the oatteries and take their 
position, ‘committed the aggression* (to use the language of the 
European Admirals) * of firing on them,* f and met with the usual 
fate of a Turkish fleet in such a contest—utter destruction. 

The naval force of Turkey having been thus destroyed, a 
French army entered Greece, drove out the Turkish troops, and 
left the country to enjoy the degree of independence which it 
might suit the interests of the three great powers, which had 
taken the management of its afiairs, to confer on it. 

We have seen how timid has been the interference of princes 
on behalf of subjects against their sovereign; but when the case 
has been reverse'd, and the sovereign has been the party to be 
assisted, it has seldom been thought necessary to disguise the 
real motive, or to defend the interference on pretended grounds 
of self-defence. This may be seen by a short notice of the firin- 
cipal interventions of this kind which Mr Wheaton has men¬ 
tioned. 

The first is that of th^ King of Prussia, in J787, in support of 
his sister and of his brothep»in-law, the Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. The popular party, which has always been powerful 
in those provinces, especially in Holland Proper, the most im¬ 
portant among them, had been for some years actively endea- 


* Manifesto of the Sublime Porte, 1827 .—State Papers, 1042. 

0 Declaration of the Admirals after the action of Navarino.—-Ibid. 
lO’il. 
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voorin^ to restore the republican government, nrbich had pre¬ 
vailed daring the best periods in their history^; or, if a StadthoLder 
were retained, to limit his power. As early as the beginning of 
1785, Frederic the Great had required the States-general * to 

* maintain the Prince-Stadtholder in the full enjoyment of the 
< prerogatives which were the rightful attributes of his person 

* and fanuly.* ^ In 1784 he repeated his requisition, * freely con- 

* fessing that he was not perfectly acquainted with the internal 

* constitution of the republic; but holding it evident that, as the 

* States-general had irrevocably deferred to the father of the 

* Prince of Orange, ibr himself and his heirs, the Stadtholdershfp, 

* with all the rights and prerogatives thereto belonging, such 
‘ rights and prerogatives could not be recalled without his con- 

* sentand ending with a declaration, that * though he did not 
‘ presume to meddle in the private affairs of the States, or to 

* encroach on their freedom, he never would tamely suffer the 

* Stadtholdership to undergo any alteration.’f These remon¬ 
strances and menaces were ineffectual, States of Holland 

derived the Prince of the command of the army, forbad the 
use of Qrange colours, and, what seems to-have been the bitterest 
of all insults, allowed the Pensionary of Dort to drive through 
the gate at the Hague, which had never before been open to any 
carriage except the Stadtholder’s. The Prince retired toGuelder- 
land, to be in the neighbourhood of the Prussian territories. His 
wife, however, who was always a vehement but unfortunate po¬ 
litician, resolved to support her husband’s interests in person at 
the Hague. She was stopped on her arrival at the frontier of 
Holland, near Schoonhoven, on the 28th June 1787, and forced 
to return. Frederic the Great was dead; but his successor, 
Frederic William, the brother of the princess, considered, to 
use his own language, this injury to the' princess as an insult 
offered to himself, and demanded immediate and suitable satis¬ 
faction.| The terms of this satisfaction were afterwards stated 
to be a'written apology, the punishment of those who had stop¬ 
ped the princess, and an invitation to her to come to the Hague 
as negotiator for her husband. The States were ready to apo¬ 
logize, but not to admit that the act was illegal, or that those 
who effected it were punishable. The* result was, that on the 
1.7th September 1787, a Prussian army, commanded by the 


* See his letter to the States-general of the Slst January 1783, quot¬ 
ed in bis letter of 1784.—Aaj). Reg. Vol. xxvit. p. 730. 
t Ibid. p. 023. A- 

Prussian Memorial, 6th August 1767,—Ann, Reg Vol. xxl.v.p. 278, 
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of Brunswick, then the most celebrated general in Eu¬ 
rope, entered Holland, and by the 10th of OctoW was in pos¬ 
session of Amsterdanii The Prince of Orange was restored to 
his full powers of Stadtholder, and declared to hold them, not as 
formerly, by a separate delegation from each province, but as 
the fundamental institution of the confederacy; * and England 
and Prussia engaged to maintain that form of government against 
all attacks, of whatever nature they might be.f 

The standard of international morality is still low in England; 
but it certainly has risen since 1787. If such events could now 
occur, no British House of Commons would address the Crown 
in such terms as these :—‘ The rapid and brilliant success of the 

* Prussian arms, under the conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, 

* affords us peculiar satisfaction, both as it was the means of 
‘ obtaining the reparation demanded by the King of Prussia, 

* and as it has enabled the Provinces to re-establish their law- 
‘ ful g^overnment.’ + 

There can be no doubt that the rapid and brilliant success of 
the Prussian arms, which excited such satisfaction in the Bri^sh 
Parliament, had much to do with the subsequent misfortunes of 
Europe. Five years afterwards, a more important member of the 
college of sovereigns than the Stadtholder was threatened with 
deposition; and the Emperor of Germany bad to redress injuries 
to his brother-in-law and sister, more serious than those which 
the King of Prussia had avenged by the subjugation of Holland. 
The precedent set in 1787 was blindly followed in 1791; and the 
right of sovereigns to mutual support against nations, was again 
nakedly professed by the Convention of Pilnitz. In that memo¬ 
rable document, the Emperor and the King of Prussia declared 
that they ‘ looked on the situation qf the King of France as an 
‘ object of common concern to all the sovereigns of Europe, and 
‘ that they trusted that none of the powers would refuse to em- 
‘ ploy the most efhcacious means to enable the King of France 

* to consolidate, in the most perfect liberty, the basis of a monar- 
‘ ehial government suitable to the rights of sovereigns, being 
‘ themselves determined to act speedily, with necessary force, to 

* obtain their common |} 


• Act of Guarantee of the 17th June 1788.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxx, 

p. 218. 

t Treaties of the 25th April 1788.—Ibid. p. 2S3. 

I Address of the House of Commons, November 9, 1787..~-Ibid« 

p. 268. 

D Convention of Pilnitz, Aug. 21, 1791.—Ibid. Vol. xxxiii. p. 
190. 
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The first result of this convention -was a declaration of war, by 
France, against Austria;* and by Prussia against France.t 

The joint Manifesto of Austria and Prussia breathed the spiiit 
of the convention of Pilnitz. It declared that the supreme au¬ 
thority in France, being never-ceasing and indivisible, the King 
could neither be deprived, nor voluntarily divest himself, of any 
of the prerogatives of royalty, but was obliged to transmit them 
entire to his successors; that the Allied sovereigns did not mean 
to interfere with the internal administration of France, but that 
they were determined to re-establish in it order and ^blic secu¬ 
rity ; and finally, to-procure to the King perfect safety, until he 
could enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his subjects repent, and of 
finding them submissive to his supreme authority. % 

The Prussian armies were again confided to the Duke of 
Brunswick; and it was supposed that the general who had over¬ 
run Holland in a few days, would be in Paris, at the farthest, in 
as many weeks. 

Mr Wheaton’s view of these events agrees with our own. He 
rejects as mere pretences the other grounds—grounds which we 
have not thought worth enumerating—-which vrere assigned, by 
Austria and Prussia, as justifications of their coalition against 
Franee. He states truly that they made war in order to re-esta¬ 
blish Louis XVI. But when he adds, ‘that the causes which 
‘ led England to abandon the system of neutrality which she had 
‘ adopted in this war of principles, are to be. found in the diplo- 
‘ made correspondence and the Parliamentary debates of 1792,* j| 
he uses expressions which do not appear to us to be borne out by 
the facts, l^he war in which England became entangled, and of 
which she ultimately bore the principal burden, was not in its 
origin, on her part, a war of pi-inciples. It was a war founded on the 
ordinary motives of war—ambition on the part of France; and on 
the part of England self-defence, joined to a determination to 
enforce the obligations of treaties, and to preserve the balance of 
power. It is true, that after the exercise of the royal functions 
had been withdrawn from Louis X VI. on the 10th of August 1792, 
Lord Gower was withdrawn from Paris; but the letter of recall 
contained a declaration, that England ^ould maintain her neu¬ 
trality in every thing regarding the internal affairs of France. It 
is true, also, that the executive council which formed the provi- 


« • 

* April 21, 1792.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxiv. p. 208. 
t July 24, 1792.—Ibid. p.iggS. 

i Austrian and Prussian Manifesto, Aug. 4,1792.—Ibid. p. 286. 
II P. 271. 
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sional government of France, was not formally acknowledged by 
England; kut this circumstance did not interrupt the intercourse 
between the two.governments until a few days before they were 
actually at war. And if France had adhered to the enactments 
of her existing constitution—if she had renounced all war for the 
sake of conquest *—she would have had nothing to fear from Bri¬ 
tish interference. We must, indeed, have despised the folly and 
detested the wickedness of her factions ; but our contempt and 
our abhorrence would have been exhaled in the harmless form 
of speechejL and addresses. But the ignorant and unprincipled 
men, to wnom the 10th of August gave temporary power, carried 
into the foreign affairs of France the habits of violence and 
fraud acquired during the previous three years of revolution. 
They appear to have been almost unconscious of the existence 
of international faith, or international law. Without assigning 
any pretext, except that the King of Sardinia, commanding the 
passage of the Alps, might in time have become a dangerous 
enemy, f they overran Sav’oy, and converted it into the French 
department of Mont Blanc. Having obtained military posses¬ 
sion of Belgium, they subverted all its institutions, and were pre¬ 
paring to incorporate it with France. They opened the naviga¬ 
tion between the Scheldt and the sea, which, by the stipulations 
of treaties with Holland, of which England was the guarantee, 
was always to remain closed. These stipulations, indeed, ought 
* never to have been required by Holland, or sanctioned by Eng¬ 
land. They deprived mankind of one of the great highways of 
nature, merely for the purpose of enriching Rotterdam and Am¬ 
sterdam at the expense of Flanders and Brabant. But they 
were contained in treaties to which France was a party, and 
which she could not abrogate at pleasure. The Convention pub¬ 
lished the well-known decree of the 19th November 1792, offer¬ 
ing, fraternity and assistance to every people desirous of recover¬ 
ing its liberty; and, as a supplement to that decree, ‘ the French 
‘ nation declared that she would treat as an enemy the people 
‘ which, refusing to accept or renouncing liberty and equality, 
‘ should wish to keep, to recall, or to negotiate with its prince or 
‘*its privileged castes.* And France promised and engaged herself 
not to sign a treaty, er lay down her arms, until the indepen¬ 
dence of the people into whose territory she had once penetrated, 


* Constitution of 1791, § 16. 

t See the Speech of Lebrun, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sept* J5, 
1792, 
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Bltould be confirmed, and popular government, freedom, and equa* 
lity established there.** 

And in order to direct this measure pointedly agmnst Eng¬ 
land, a member of the government, Monge, the minister of ma¬ 
rine, in an official communication to the seaports of France, 
declared, that the French ‘ would fly to the succour of the Eng- 

* lish, would make a descent on the island, would lodg» there 

* fifty thousand caps of liberty, plant there the sacred tree, 

* stretch out their arms to their republican brethren, and the 

* tyranny of the government would be destroyed.* * 

These were acts which must have produced remonstrance from 
England; and,if that remonstrance had been unattended to,would 
have justified war whether France had been governed by a Con¬ 
vention or a King. The King’s speech, on the opening of the 
ses«iion in December 1792, expressed uneasiness at the intention 
apparent in France to excite disturbances in other countries, to 
disregard the rights of neutral nations, to pursue views of con¬ 
quest and aggrandizement, and to adopt towards our allies—the 
tlnited Provinces—measures conformable neither to the law of 
nations, nor to the positive stipulations of existing treaties; and 
stated that some augmentations had been made to our naval and 
military force, t An Order in Council was issued, prohibiting the 
exportation of wheat; and two acts M'ere passed, one subjecting 
aliens to restrictions nearly the same as those which are now usu^ 
on the continent of Europe, the other prohibiting the circulation 
in England of French assignats. 

None of these were acts of hostility; but, taken together, they 
showed that the English government believed war to be pro¬ 
bable. M. Chauvelin, who nad been accredited by Louis X VL, 
and still resided in London, though without fresh credentials 
from his existing government, demanded, in the name of the 
executive council of the French Republic, whether France ought 
to consider England as a neutral or an enemy.f Lord Gren¬ 
ville, then Foreign Secretary, after remarking that the govern¬ 
ment by which M. Chauvelin had been accredited had ceased 
to exist, stated that England saw, in the decrees of the Convea- 
tion, the declaration of a design to encoiyage revolt in all neutral 
countries—that she would never consent that France should arro¬ 
gate the power of annulling, at her pleasure, solemn treaties. 


* Decree of the 15th Dec. 1792. 
f Ann. Reg. Vol, xxxiV, p. 167. 

j Note oi 27th Dec. 1792—Ann, Reg. Vol. ixtv. p. 114. 

\OL. I.\xvii. vO. cut. Z 
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gaarfiateed by all the powers of Europe—and further^ that Eng¬ 
land, adhering to the maxims which she had followed for more 
4:ban a century, would never see with indifference that France 
should make herself, directly or indgectly, sovereign of the Low 
Countries.* 

The French reply denied that the decrees were to ap^1y« unleM 
In Ui^sole case of the general will of a nation, clearly and uiiei 
quivocally expressed, calling the French na|lon to its assistance 
and fraternity;—that the ngbts of nature authorized them to 
open the Scheldt, which had been closed against Belgium by 
treaties made by a master, who sacrificed the inviolable rights of 
his subjects in order to secure his own despotism ;—that France 
renounced conquest, and that her occupation of Belgium should 
continue only during the war, and until the Belgians could be in- 
.dependent and happy. If these explanations were insufficient— 
if France were still obliged to hear a haughty language, and hos¬ 
tile preparations were continued in the English ports, she would 
pr^are for war. f 

Lord Grenville replied that these explanations were insuffi¬ 
cient ; and that to threaten Great Britain with war, because she 
judged it expedient to augment her forces, was a new ground of 
offence.^: And a few days afterwards, on receiving the news of 
the execution of Louis XVI., he intimated to M. Chauvelin, on 
# the 24 th of January 1793, that his functions being entirely termi¬ 
nated by the death of the King whom he represented, he must 
leave the kingdom. 

On the Ist of February following, France declared war against 
England on the following grounds:-—* That the King of Eng- 

* laud bad persisted,in giving proof of bis being ill-disposed 

* towards.the French nation, and of his attachment to the coali- 

* tion of crowned heads. 

‘ That he had recalled his ambassador from Paris, and refused 

* to acknowledge the ambassador from the French Republic. 

* That be had impeded the purchase of corn in England by 

* French citizens, or by the agents of the Republic. 

. * That he had prohibited the circulation of assignats. 

* That he had subjected Frenchmen in England to inquisito- 

* rial and vexatfous forms. 

* That he had given protection and pecuniary md to emigrants. 

* And, finally. 


• Note of SIst Dec, 1792.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv. p. 116. 

I Note of the French Executive, Jan. 7, 1793.—IbiO. n. 119, 
J Note of the 18th January ]793,^lbid. p. 125.. 
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* That he had augmented his naval and military forces.* * 

Many wars have been imder^thm on motived as inadequate as 
these. But, since the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. in 
1672, there is not, perhaps, a single case in wbieh sueh frivolous 
grounds have been assignetif 

The dominant faction in the Convention seems not merely to 
I have been eager for war, but eager to be the first to declare it, 
and to have ^ared that a few weeks' delay would produce the 
declaration from England. For, even if we had yielded to the 
terms which France dictated; if we had acknowledged the Re» 
public ; had repealed the Alien Act; had permitted the exporta¬ 
tion of corn and the circulation of assignats; had expell^ the 
emigrants; had disarmed our fleet, and had consented to see 
Savoy and Belgium become departments of X'rance—^stiU our 
treaty with Holland would have forced us to defend her against 
invasion. Even if w'e had proceeded still further in the course 
of submission, and had consented to violate that treaty, we should 
have been unable, even at that price, to preserve our neutrality. 
When once it was proclaimed that, in the contest between the 
democratic and the monarchial principle, all who were not for 
France were against her, no option was left to us but that of 
active resistance or active co-operation. In fact, France no more 
oifered a real option to England, than Prussia and Austria 
offered an option to France. Austria and Prussia exacted from 
France, and France exacted from England, conce^ions and con¬ 
duct which the exacting party knew to be impossible, and of 
which the mere demand was itself an act of hostility. We must 
repeat, therefore, our dissent from Mr Wheaton, when hp states 
that England abandoned her system of neutrality. She can no 
more be said to have abandoned that system, than a man who is 
knocked down by% robber can be said to have abandoned his 
system of keeping the peace. 

The interferences of France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
against the people of Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, in 
1820 and the two following years, are so connected that they may 
be treated as a single event. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader, that when Spain in 1808 was abandoned by her royal 
family, their place was supplied by a Cortes elected by ^e people; 
representing the whole national will, and therefore armed with 
the whole national authority. In the exercise of their functions, 
they established a constitution for the present and future govern¬ 
ment of Spain. This constitution, whic]^ afterwards bTOame 


* French Declaration of War against England and Helkmd, F^mary 
1, 1793.—Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv. p. 139. 
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notonous under tlie name of the Spanish Constitution of 1812, 
copied the ultra-democratic mc^els afforded by France in the 
eaily periods of her Resolution. The iwhole legislative power— 
for the King had only a sus^iensiye vefto—and a lar|^e portion of 
the, executive power, was vested in %he Cortes, a single assem* 
hly, .iqppointed by an elaborate process of indirect election* 
reposing ultimately on a nearly universal suffrage. The inhabi-. 
tanU of each parish appointed a parochial delegate, the delegates 
of each district a district elector, and the electors of each pro¬ 
vince a deputy for every 70,000 souls. The assembly thus con- ^ 
stituted s&t for three consecutive months every year, and was ' 
represented during the recess by a permanent committee. The 
King could not fworogUe or dissolve it; but it was elated for 
only two years* and no person could sit twice consecutively. 
After thus providing for the inexperience of the Cortes, care 
was taken that it should be in permanent opposition to the 
executive, by enacting that no member should receive for him¬ 
self, or solicit for any other person, any employment under the 
Crown. 

Such a constitution was obviously, we might almost saj 
ludicrously, ill-framed; but it was less mischievous than the 
despotism which, in less than three hundred years, destroyed the 
morality, the knowledge, the wealth, and even the courage of 
Spain ; and left her at length without statesmen, without admi¬ 
nistrators, without officers, without soldiers, without sailors, and, 
what was perhaps still worse, without the consciousness of her 
deiiclencies, and apparently without the power of understanding 
them Mthen pointed out. 

The constitutional government provided ill against a counter¬ 
revolution. Their mismanagement, indeed, had been so deplo¬ 
rable, that probably no precautions would Hhve been sufficient. 
Within a few weeks after Ferdinand's return from France in 
1814, be abolished the constitution, dispersed the Cortes, re¬ 
sumed absolute power, and employed it in the persecution of all 
who bad endeavoured to improve the institutions of Spain. 

In the present state of Europe, however, it is seldom that, in 
her contests with despotism, democracy is permanently worsted: 
the fire still lives in tne ashes. Less than six years afterwards* 
on the 1st of January 1820, an insurrection broke out in Anda¬ 
lusia ; ^d, thbugh unsuccessful in the south of Spain, extended 
itself to the east, the north, and the west, and by the beginning 
of b|Brch was triuqiphant in Madrid. By a decree dated ^e 
7th ^f March, Ferdinand declared that the general will of the 
nation having been pronounced; he had resolved to swear to the 
constitution oi 1812, and directed its immediate promulgation. 
A constitntional Cortes was assembled; the chiefs of the liberfti 
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party were called, from exile and from dtttlgeoiis,H;o direct the 
administration; and in less than ihree months, Spain, from a 
de^otism, became almost a republic. 

This was the 6rst interrnption of the general tranquillity which 
followed the Congress of Vienna. It was the first popular inBUrrec«> 
tion against an established government which had occurred during 
the nineteenth century. Such events have since become faanliar 
to us; we are able to estimate their relative importance, and to 
foresee their progress, and, to a certain extent, their results. 
But the great majority of those who, from suirounding countries, 
watched the Spanbh Revolution, were unassisted by experience. 
Surprise, Admiration, vague fears, and hopes still* more vague,- 
were the feelings which it excited. 

There was no country more ready for these impressions than 
Naples. In the beginning of the sixteenth century—the time at 
which it seems to have been decided for most European nations 
whether they should advance in civilization, remain stationary, 
or even recede—Naples became a province of Spain. For more 
than two centuries she languished under Spanish misgovernment; 
and when at length she obtained a. separate sovereign, it was still 
a Bourbon, whose ignorance, prejudices, and selfish carelessness 
left her under the yoke and the whip of subordinate oppressors.. 
'JTe rashness with which the ruling family rushed into war with 
the French Directory; the precipitation with which they fled 
from the danger which they had provoked; the cruelties which 
deformed their first return, and the cowardice of their second ' 
flight—had rendered, them odious as well as contemptible. When 
the Congress of Vienna recalled him to the Neapolitan throne, 
Ferdinand promised a constitution ^ under which the people 

* would be the sovereign, and the monarch only the depositary 

* of the laws.’ This proclamation is dated the 1st of March 1815. 
On the 12th of June following, he signed a treaty with Austria, 
by which he engaged to admit no changes in his dominions 
inconsistent with the principles on which Austria goveraed her 
Italian provinces.* 

Of. these two irreconcilable engagements, it may be easily 
imagined that he preferred the latter. His conduct towards 
Sicily had been still more atrocious. He destroyed an existing 
constitution which had been framed with bis assent, and had 
been for years working with his participation.. It was natural 
that a people, thus injured and deceived, should endeavour to 
extort from the fears of their sovsrmgn, what tibey had vainly 


See the documents.^Edinbnrgh Annual Register, Vol. xiii. p, 293. 
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ejBifSKtiei from his sense of honow or of fmth; sitd^ the facility 
apkfa which, both in Naples an4 in Sicily, a constitution was sub¬ 
stituted for a despotism, shows that the change, was the work, not 
of a party, but of a nation. On the 2d of July 1820, one hundred 
and hfty men at Nola raised the cry of * God, the King, and a 
Constitution!’ And by a proclamation, issued on the 6tb, the 
King declared that the general wish of the kingdom for a constU 
tutional government having manifested itself, be consented to it 
of his full and entire will, and promised to publish the basis in 
eight days. He was informed, however, that the constitution 
demanded by theif>eople was the Spanish constitution; and the 
next day a proclamation issued, by which the King det^red that 
he had appointed his son Francis vicar-general of the kingdom; 
that bis son had arranged the b isis of the constitution on the 
Spanish model; and that he, the King, confirmed the act. In 
less than three months, the first parliament of the Neapolitan 
nation had assembled. 

In the mean time, the people of Sicily adopted the Spanish 
constitution as readily, or rather as eagerly, as those of Naples, 
But, with the exception of the two districts of Trapani and 
Messina, which adhered to the union with Naples, the Sicilians 
dedared themselves a separate independent nation, and estab> 
lished their seat of government at Palermo* 

It is seldom that a revolutionary party allows to others the 
right of self-government which it claims for itself. The govern- 
znent of Palermo endeavoured by military force to compel Tra- 
pmni and Messina to become a part of the independent constitu- 
tional monarchy of Sicily; and the government of Naples used 
the same means to compel Sicily to he a part of the independent 
mcmarchy of the Two Sicilies. The Neapolitan aggression was 
the sueoessful one; and at the cost of much bloodshed and 
money, and some had faith, and the waste of the best troops of 
Na|^ as a garrison, the separate independence of Sicily was, 
fisr a time at least, suppressed. 

But a storm was rising in the north, which threatened a speedy 
and violent mid to the.new liberties of the south. In 1815, the 
•averetgna of Austria, Russia, and Prussia had made the cele¬ 
brated treaty of the Holy AUiance-r>a treaty by i^hich, after 
recognising the important and neglected truth, that the prin- 
mples of Christianity, the principles of justice, charity, and pedee, 
ought to govern the relations of governments as well as those of 
xnmvidoau, the ralations of public as well as those of private life, 
the three Princes declared that they would consider themselves 
as fellow-'countrymen and brothers, and ^ve to one another,' on 
every occasion, assistance and succour, nrance was not inrited 
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to join In tbis alliance. Erigland was invited, and refused. In 
1818, however, at the Congress of Aix-la-^Chapelie, adeclaration 
was -signed by the ministers of England and France, as well as 
by those of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, which, without ex¬ 
pressly alluding to the Holy Alliance, appears to recognise its 
principles. The declaration affirms, in substance, that the inti*- 
mate union existing between the five powers is a sacred pledge 
for the future tranquillity of Europe; that the object of .that 
union is the maintenance of peace, and of the stipulations by 
which it has been consolidated, and generally the repose of the 
world ; and the means, a strict observance of the principles of 
the law co nations, {droit de^ gms )—principles on which tne in¬ 
dependence of each nation, and the stability of the community of 
nations {association gm4rate) depend.^ 

The language, both of the Treaty and of the Declaration, is 
studiously vague; but it was now thought necessary to give to 
it some precision. A meeting of the sovereigns of Austria, Rus¬ 
sia, and Prussia took place atTroppau, and was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Lay bach. The papers issifed by that Congress show 
what, in the opinion of the majority of the parties to the declara-, 
tion of 1818, was meant by the words ‘ peace* and * repose;* 
what were the principles of the law of nations which were to bo 
strictly observed; and what were the mutual assistance and suc¬ 
cour to which the parties to the Holy Alliance were pledged. 
The monarchs declare that they are bound by* sacred engage¬ 
ments to exercise their incontestable right of coercing a nation 
which, by revolting against Its sovereign, has assumed an atti¬ 
tude hostile to ail legitimate authority.f They declare that their 
objects are the inviolability of all established rights, the indepen¬ 
dence of all legitimate governments, the tranquillity of states, the 
rights of thrones, and the repose of the world, t They declare 
that changes in the laws or in the administration of States, what¬ 
ever be their apparent utility, or even necessity, ought to spring 
from no source but the free-will, the considerate and wise impulse 
of those to whom God has given power, and whom he has made 
responsible to himself. Every thing else leads to revolutions and 
to mischiefs, far worse than those which Jit may he attempted to 
remedy. Penetrated by these eternal truths, they proclaim th^ 
frankly and vigoronsly; and, while they respect the rights of 


* Declaration of the Five Powers, 15th November 1818U>-State 
Papers, 1818, 1819, p, 18. 

t Circular, 8th December 1820i^Ibid. 1620, 1821, p. 1150. 

% Aa^iaa Deduatmn, 13th Fehrivffy 1821.—Ibid. p. llfiL 
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Jegltisuite p^wer, they regs^d as mdi, and as disavowed by the 
national law {^roit public) of Europe, all reforms e&otM by 
irevolt and force.* 

None of these papers were signed by the French minister, 
though subsequent events showed tha| his goYernment approved 
of their contents. ^ 

It is some comfort to find that England, though she had been 
seduced into becoming a party to the declaration of 181B, pro> 
tested'against this interpretation of that engagement, against this 
theory of international law, and against the conduct which they 
were supposed to justify. * 

The British government denied that any general right of in¬ 
terference against revolutionary movements in independent states 
was sanctioned by the Law of Natimis, or could be made prospec¬ 
tively the basis of an alliance. Admitting the right of a state to 
interfere where its own immediate security or essential interests 
were seriously endangered by the internal transactions of another 
state, they declared this right to oe an e3cception to general prin¬ 
ciples of the greatest value | to be capable of arising only out of 
the circumstances of each special case; to be justified only by the 
strongest necessity, and to be limited and regulated thereby; and 
to be insusceptible of being so far reduced to rule, as to be incor¬ 
porated into the ordinary diplomacy of states, or into the insti¬ 
tutes of the law of nations, t 

The rest of the story is quickly told. The King of Naples 
Was summoned to Laybach, and found the monarchs resolved to 
exact the pure unqualified submission of the Neapolitan people 
to his absolute authority, and the gamsoning the country by 
Austrian troops. These terms were refused by Naples* About 
the beginning of March 1821, fifty thousand Austrians entered 
^e country, the constitutional army disbanded on their approach, 
and in a few weeks Ferdinand was again the absolute sovereign 
of the Two Sicilies; and the principal members of. the constitu¬ 
tional government were exiles, or enduring the-rigours of despotic 
imprisonment. 

Daring the few weeks employed by the Austrian army in re¬ 
establishing absolute, govemment in Naples and Sicily, a consti¬ 
tutional revolution broke out and was suppressed in the conti¬ 
nental dominions of the King of Sardinia. On the 10th of March 
1821, the Spanish constitution was proclaimed in Alexandria. 
On the 13th, the King, Victor Emanuel, abdicated, leaving the 

* Circular of the 12th May 1821.—State Papers, 1820, J621, 

p. l2dL . 

t British Circular, 19th Janyary 1821.—Ibid. 1890, 1891, p. 1160. 
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erown to descend to his brothec Ghaties FeUz; but nominating 
the present King, then Prince of Carigoano^ regent* On the 
same day the prince announced the adoption of the Spanish 
constitution; and on tjie 15th swore to observe it* On the 
21st, however, he ded to Novara, the headquarters of a small 
body of troops who refused their assent to the cfamige* On the 
8th of April, the Austrian troops entered Piedmont; and on the 
*30tb, just a month from the beginning of the revolution, were 
masters of Turin. The only results of this rash movement were 
the substitution of Charles Felix as King for Victor Emanuel, 
the death, imj^isonment, or exile of many of the best Pied¬ 
montese, and the occupation of the country by twelve thousand 
Austrian troops. 

But thotigh the Holy Alliance interposed rapidly and effec¬ 
tually to crush constitutional*government in Italy, for. a long 
time it seemed likely that the people of Spain would be allowed 
to frame their own institutioi^ Ilussia, indeed,' in her charac¬ 
teristic hatred of liberty, and%ontempt or ignorance of interna¬ 
tional morality and of international law, had seized the earliest 
opportunity to denounce the Spanish revolution as a crime, 
{attentats) to proclaim that the object of the declaration of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 was the prevention of revolutions, or, 
in other words, of constitutional changes not proceeding from 
the free-will of the sovereign; and to propose that the' live 
powers, parties to tliat engagement, should require from the 
Spanish Cortes an immediate submission to their king.* But 
England denied the premises, and refused to adopt the conclu¬ 
sion* She denied that the alliance between the live powers was 
intended as a union for the government of the world, or for the 
superintendence of the internal affairs of other countries. She. 
denied that the Spanish revolution menaced other states with the 
direct and imminent danger which alone justifies externsd inter¬ 
ference ; and she protested against a conference charged with the 
commission of deliberating on the affairs of Spain, f The pro¬ 
posal made by Russia was not accepted ; and, with the exception 
of the representation made by the ministers of Austria, Fmnce, 
Russia, and Prussia, on the 7th of July 1822, to the Spanish Exe- 


* See the Answer of Count Nesselrode to the Chev. Zea Bermudez, 
* Memoir, of the ~ April 1820.^—State Papers, 
1819, 1820, p. 941—943. 

t Minute of May 1820,* communicated to France, Prussia, and Russia, 
—Ibid, ^822,1823, p. 71, 
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cutive, M the importance of providing for the personal aaf«t]r 
of the royal family,* we are not aware of any concerted deipon- 
stration against tiie Spanish consritution, until the sovereijfna or ' 
ministers of the five great monarchies met at the Congress of 
Verona in the autumn of 1822. 

The affairs of Spain were not the motive of that congress; 
and it appears probable that, if they had not been brought for¬ 
ward hy France, they would have remained unnoticed. In fact, ’ 
experience bad calmed the alarms excited in the absolute mon¬ 
archies by the first outbreak of the revolution. The physical 
poiver of Spain to disturb her neighbours was||||i8olutely null; 
and the moral effect of her example was not tt> seduce, but to 
warn. The array unpaid and unclothed ; the clergy starving ; 
the revenue partly uncollected, and partly taken in kind ; the 
Cortes at war with every successive set of ministers, and most of 
the large towns in open rebellion against the Cortes ; the Ame¬ 
rican provinces lost; one great ai^ spreading civil war in the 
north ; and twenty unconnected ones in the south and east;— 
such were the results exhibited by two years and a half of 
popular rule. 

The early prognostic of the British government, ‘ that there 
< is no portmn of Europe, of equal magnitude, in which a revo)u> 

* tion could have happened less likely to menace other states,* f 
was completely justifi^. Though the disapprobation of Austria 
and Prussia was unabated, their fears were at an end; and they 
were unwilling to incur expense and danger without an object. 
And though Russia was eager for a pretext to reappear in the 
south of Europe, her distance rendered her incapable of acting 
without the concurrence of ail the intermediate powers. 

But France was influenced by motives totally different from 
those which affected the Holy Alliance. For the last hundred and 
fifty years one of the ruling principles of her ptdicy had been to 
prwure the subservience of Spain. For this purpose, in the first 
partition treaty, she required a large portion of the northern fron¬ 
tier of Spain to be ceded to her. For this purpose Louis X t V. 
wasted the blood and the treasure, and even risked the indepen¬ 
dence of France, in order to place a Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain; and few French statesmen have denied that the object 
was worth the vast sacrifices by which it was attained. For this 
purpose he forced his while scarcely yet firmly seated 

on that throne, to abolish the established law of inheritance 


* State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 895. 
f British Minate of May 1820.—Ibid.* 1822, I.82S, p. 72. 
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iQ bi« new ^omtnionf; to violate the will of Cblirles II., and» 
thus to destroy the only titles which j^ave him a pretence to' 
the crown; and to substitute the Salic law, in order that Spain 
might be under a Bourbon as long as a male Bourbon line 
should exist. * For this purpose, when the Bonaparte dynasty 
was substituted in France for that of the Bourbons, Napoleon 
ran yet more frightful risks, and made stiU more destructive 
^sacriHces, in order to effect a similar substitution in Spain. 

But the only means by which France can obtain or preserve 
an ascendency in Spain, is by subjugating the mind of the Mo¬ 
narch* and thmgn him, or through his favourites, controllrng^ 
the government. 'I'he antipathy between Spaniards and French-' 
men—perhaps the two populations in Europe most opposed in 
character to one another—and the jealousy and fear with which 
the weaker nation looks on her fierce and unscrupulous neigh¬ 
bour, indispose Spain towards France whenever tlie will ot the 
Spanish people can operate. ^The only government, .therefore, 
which France will voluntarily tolerate in Spain, is that of an 
absolute Monarch—her own blind but irresistible instrument. 
In her wildest democratic madness, while surrounding herself 
with affiliated republics, never attempted to revolutionize 
Spain. The traditional policy was obeyed even by the Con¬ 
vention and the Directory. Still impelled by these motives,' 
France appears to have resolved from the beginning to strangle 
the liberty of Spain. ‘ The Revolution,’ says M. Chateaubriand, 

* had made Spain English. Under her new institutions, and 
‘ the influence acquired by Great Britain during the war of 

* independence, it became clear that our enemies would predomi- 

* nate in the councils of Madrid; and then changejyould follow 
' change till a corrupt legislature, or the weakness of a prince, 

< occasioned a disastrous alteration in the law of the royal suc- 
‘ cession. Not merely the family interest of the Bourlmns, but 
‘ the safety of France, depends on perpetuating the Salic law in 

* Madrid. Is that law in danger ? Then let France and Spain 

* become republics, or piepare instantly to conquer Spain and 

* unite her to France.** 

At the beginning of the Spanish Revolution, France, just 
relieved from the presence of the Allied armies,* did not i^l 
strong enough to act openly. We know, however, from the con¬ 
fession of one of her Ministers, that * every thing that could be 

* done against the constitutional system was done, it was diffi- 

< cult to supply the extravagant demands for men and money* 


Cvmffrii dg Feruite, Voh i. p. S63. 
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* luade t>y tlie leaders of bands; but assistance was girento tbem, 

* aiid insurrection was stirred up wherever it was possible,* * 

In the autumn of 1820, a large body of French froops was 
stationed along the Spanish frontier. The motive assigned was 
the exclusion of a contagious disorder then prevafling hi Cata** 
Ionia and Aragon. Before the end of the year the disorder had 
ceased; yet the military cordon was not only maintained, but 
increased, until it swelled to a formidable army. Spain coin- 
plained ; but the answer, as contained in the speech of the King 
on the opening of the session of the 4th June 1822, was, 

* that the season required the continuance of Hhie precautions 

* which had kept the contagion from the frontiers of France, and 

* that malevolence alone could discover in such measures a 

* pretext for misrepresenting his intentions.* With this assu¬ 
rance Spain seems to have been satisfied. 

At length the time came when the mask was to be thrown off. 
As it appeared clear that the Holy Alliance would take no active 
measures, France found that she must either herself attack 
Spain,, or suffer her to remain constitutional. It was a necessary 
consequence of the civil war which she had stirred up in the 
north of Spain, that France should b^forced to take precautions 
to prevent her frontier from being occasionally crossed by parties 
in flight or pursuit, and that these precautions should be expen¬ 
sive and sometimes ineffectual—that French criminals should 
take refuge in Spain—that the Spanish press should attack the 
French government—and that the commerce between the south 
of France and the provinces which were the seat of war, should 
fall off. On these grounds France maintained that she had a 
special right^)f war against Spain, independent of the general 
right of monarchies to put down revolutions. 

In tbe beginning of October 1822, M. de Chateaubriand, 
representing France at tbe. Congress of Verona, required the 
Ministers of England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to state what 
would be their conduct if France were involved in a war with 
Spain. Three probable occasions of war were mentioned;—1. 
An invasion of tbe French soil by Spanish troops, or an ofiBcial 
Invitation by the Spanish*government of the subjects of France 
to rebellion. * 2. The formal deposition of Ferdinand, or legal 
proceedings against him, or against any of the members of his 


* The public Reporters were excluded from the sitting of Deputies oii 
the 8th February 1823, at which the speech, of which this is an extract, 
was delivered. But the concurrent testimony of private reporters proves, 
that a staroment to this effect was made by M. de Vill^ie. 
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family. 3. A formal act of the government affecting the ancceso 
sion to the erowa^ or^in other words, the abolition of the Salic 
law.* 

Austria, Kussia, and Prussia, answered that they would make 
common cause with France; England, that she was not aware 
what cause of bomplaint France might have, and that she could 
not answer hypothetical questions. Neither Austria nor Prussia, 
however, desired to see a French army mastdr of Spain, and 
France herself wished to avoid the expense of a war. * At the end 
ofthe year,* said M.deVillele to'M.de Chateaubriand, * 1 might 
* Have a surplus of twenty*^five millions ; why do these wretched 
‘ foreign affairs ’^ome to disturb our prosperity ?’-|* It was 
agreed, therefore, by the four powers—England standing aloof— 
that each should address a Note to its Minister at Madrid, stating 
the terms on which they would continue on friendly terms with 
Spain. Each Note denounced the state of things in Spain as 
destructive to that country, and dangefbus to Europe. The Rus¬ 
sian Note stated the precise source of evil to be, ‘ that the will of 
‘ the King, the only authentic organ of'communication between 
‘ Spain and the other European powers, was chained j * and 
required * that he should be placed in a position enabling him 
‘to'remove these sources of complaint and anxiety.*$ 'llie 
Prussian Note required that the King should be restored to entire 
liberty of action, and enabled to give to Spain such institutions 
as she really wanted, and might lawfully desire-^(&j institu-' 
tions que demandent ses besoins et ses vantx legitimes.') § The 
Austrian Note required that the King should be restored to 
liberty—not mere personal liberty, but the liberty without 
which a sovereign cannot answer to his high vocation ; a liberty 
which will enable him to put an end to the misfortunes of his 
people, and to substitute, for a mode of goyernment which expe¬ 
rience has shown to be impracticable, a state of things in which 
the rights of the monarch may be combined with the real in- 
tercsts and lawful desires of all classes among his subjects. {,', 
The French Note was more ambiguous. It declared that France 
united wi(fa hqr allies in the firm determination to repress revo¬ 
lutionary principles and. revolutionary movements; that she 
would assist, to the utmost of her power, in promoting the hap- 


• Chateaubriand, CongrM de Veronet Vol. i. p. 113. 
t Ibid. p. 156. 

1 State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 911. 
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jkineM Ai prosperity of Spainbut that ber Minister would be 
recalled and still more efficacious measures taken, if she lost 
the hope of seeing in Spain the amelioration which the lore of 
Spaniards for their King entitled her to expect. A supplemental 
explanatory despatch stated this amelioration to be, that Ferdinand 
should fie in a position by himself^ and of his own proper autho- 
rity, to modify the existing constitution.*^ 

The Notes were received at Madrid early in January 1823* 
The Spanish answer to tliose of Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, 
declared nakedly the determination of Spain to adhere to the 
constitution of 1812.t The Ministers of those courts immedi* 
ajtely left Madrid. The answer given to France was, that all the 
assistance which Spain desired from France was negative; that 
she should be satisfied if France would merely abstain from active 
injury; and that she was unalterably attached to the constitution 
of 1812, and determined never to acknowledge, in any power, the 
right of interfering in bePaffairs. :J: The French Minister then 
quitted Madrid. On the 28Ui of January 1823, the French 
Chambers met. The King’s speech stated that 100,000 French¬ 
men, commanded by a French Prince, were ready to march, 
invoking the God of St Louis, to preserve the Spanish throne to 
a descendant of Henry IV., to save that fine kingdom from ruin, 
and reconcile her to Europe; but that the war would be averted 
if Ferdinand VIL were free to give to his people institutions 
which they could hold only from him, and which would put an 
end to the anxiety of France. * I have consulted,’ said the 
.King, * the dignity of my crown, and the honour and safety of 

* France.^ We are all Frenchmen; we shall always be agreed 
‘ when •such interests are to be defended.’ 

England offered a mediation which was refused by both par¬ 
ties. Spiun, torn bygcivil war, and no longer supported by Eng¬ 
land, fell almost without resistance, and Ferdinand was restored 
.to the free agency * without which a sovereign cannot answer to 

* his high vocation.’ It was a just retribution to France, that 
the only institution which he gave to his people was the aboli¬ 
tion of the Salic law, and the re-establiihmeut of the‘old prin- 
jciple of succession—one of the thresi^ contingencies to avert 

which France had destroyed the constitution. 

1 . , 

On considering the ovent^of which we have given this very 
imperfect outline, we think tRt the doctrines now prevalent in 


* State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 926. 

t Ibid. 1822, 1823, p. 789. 
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Europe, as to tlie right of one countiy to interfere b^l^eOn the 
sovereign and the subjects of another, majr be Stated thus. ' 

It does not appear that interference for the mere purpose of 
preventing the oppression of Subjects by therr Prince, is now held 
Uwtul by (any nation. No country interfered to pr^ent the 
oppression of Spain by Ferdinanti, on his return from Frftnca in 
1814. And yet the Allies, who had given to him the means of 
being mischievous, had the power, for they were then the dicta¬ 
tors of Europe, and, if the Law of Nations sanctioned it, seemed 
liable to the duty of restraining him ; and it is^difficult to be¬ 
lieve that they had not the will. Englattd, at least, could not 
have seen with indifference the re-establishment of the Inquisi-* 
tion, aT>d the exile, imprisonment, or death, of those who for 
years had fought by her side. The powers who gave the king¬ 
dom of Poland to Russia, Piedmont to the house of Savoy, and 
Naples and Sicily to the Italian Bourbons, have not interfered 
to check the raisgovernment of those countries. According to 
mo lern international law, it appears to be doubtful whether a 
nation has any rights against its sovereign; and certain that, if it 
have any, they are rights which no third party^ is justified in 
supporting. 

On the other hand, it appears to be the, opinion of Russia*, 
Austria, an^ Prussia, that the rights of a sovereign against his 
subjfcts are whatever lie may think fit to claim. We have 
already quoted a passage from the^ Austrian and Prussian mani¬ 
festo of the 4th of August 1792, which denies that a King c^ 
be deprived, or voluntarily divest himself, of any portion of his 
supreme, never-ceasing, and indivisible authority; dnd the same 
sentiment, though seldom so nakedly expressed, is stated or 
implied in all the state papers of these three monarchies. They 
further assert that, by international law, nil third parties are jus¬ 
tified in interfering to enable a sovereign to retain or recover his 
authority. Whether they should or should not actually inter-. 
fere, they have considered a matter of discretion to be governed 
by thq circumstances of each case; but we are not aware that 
any one of them has ever abandoned, or doubted, or even limited 
the right. " . ‘ 

England admits the validity of every established goveitiment, 
whether depending on uisge, on popular revolt, or on royal usur¬ 
pation. Subject to the universal exception, that everyjitate has 
a right to protect itself agaiij^t great mischief, or even Eminent 
danger, arising out of the domestic affairs of andther, she denies 
that international law allows one state forcibly to interfere in the 
internal affiure of another, on any pretext or to any extent what¬ 
ever. She dentes that third parties can lawfully interfere to 
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3’Wo^le to olboy their sovereign; as i^e denies that they 
can jiWfttliy interpose to force a sovereign to respect the liberties 
of his people. 

It is 'difficult, we are inclined to say impossible, to state what 
is the dqf trine of France on this, and indeed on any point of in* 
terpational law. During the last two hundred years she has 
tried almost every form of government, almost every kind of 
ruler, and almost every variety of fortune. She has been a feudal 
kingdom, a republic, a military despotism, and a constitutional 
monarchy. Sne has been governed by kings, by soldiers, by 
courtiers, by lawyers, by mistresses, and by mobs. She has 
sometimes been a maritime power, and sometimes has depended 
solely on her armies. Sometimes she has been commercial, and 
sometimes she has excluded commerce by a wall of prphifoitions. 
Twice she has been nearly mistress of the Continent. Three 
times she has been laid helpless before her enemies, and been 
saved only by their mutual jealousy. All her maxims, and all 
her opinions as to internal legislation and administration, have 
varied with tbe changes in her form of government, and in the 
character of h«r rulers. Her external policy has of course been 
influenced in its details by her fortunes. But with tbe exception 
of the comparatively short period of Fleury’s ministry, it has been 
directed by one leading principle. That principle is-rthat France, 
or, as she usually calls herself, the Oreat Nation, is entitled, 
directly or indirectly, by actpal coercion or by influence, to go¬ 
vern the rest of Furope ; and that all means are to be adopted, 
and all principles are to be avowed, by which that end can be 
obtaineu. '►Her state papers contain, on every subject of inter- 
, national law, every doctrine, however irreconcilable; for every 
shade of doctrine has, at one period or at another, seemed con¬ 
venient to her. It i» useless, therefore, to cite them even as 
evidence of the opinion of France; for they show, not what, in 
the opinion of France, the Law of Nations then was, but what, 
for the purpo^s of the moment, it seemed to her advisable to 
represent it to be. 

l^e length at whitjb we have dwelt on the sn^ect of inter¬ 
vention, the most important and the most doubtffil question in 
• international law, forces us to pass rapidly over the remainder 
'of Mr Wheaton’s coticlusions. « ^ 

It i^ith great regret that wq. must express a doubt as to 
the ac<hiracy of his statement, that * the laws of war have 
* been improved, and, among the more civilised nations, the 
< tisages of war seniqbiy softened.’ We doubt whether the laws 
^f war between eu^es, for these are the laws of war of 
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%y][iich Mr WBeaton speaks, can be consid^eH as liailbg been 
materially improved during the two hundred year! embrace(^ 
by his work, Xhe language of text-writers has been rfore 
r.'hrbtiafi-iike than that of Grotius, or of his earlier followers; 
!>■)« are few instances in which governments, or national 

..rli: have attempted to deprive war of any of its fiitce pre- 

I'Ogf/ivc^. The right of confiscating debts due to the members 
ri' a liQstile community, affords, perhaps, one of these instances, 
uhat right was in full force at^the time of the peace of Aix-la- 
V^hapelle; but in 1817,* the Court of King’s Bench in England, 
^’«clarod an ordinance of the King of Denmark in 1807, purporting 
t<,“ .'xorcise the right, to be contrary to the law of nations, and 
, efore void. And by the supplemental articles to the treaty 
'aris, between England and France, of the 30th May 1814, 
a 81 .lilar confiscation, made by the French Government in 1792, 
was declared to have been undue, and France bound herself to 
indemnify the British sufferers. The treaty of 1795, between 
England and thf United States, pronounced such a confiscation 
to be unjust and impolitic; and on the whole, notwithstanding 
the decisions to the contrary in the American courts,! we think 
we may venture to hold that it is no longer sanctioned by inter¬ 
national law. But without absolutely denying that there may 
he other instances of irapioveirent in the laws of war, we are un¬ 
able to point "one out. And i is to be remarked, with respect to 
the solitary case which we have mentioned, that England has 
not yet abandoned the claim to confiscate, as droits of the Admi-* 
ralty, vessels which, having entered her ports in time of peace, 
are found there at the bresddng out of war;—a claim not to be 
distinguished in principle from the confiscation of debts. 

On the other hand, we fear that instances may be shown irt * 
which the laws of war ha\e become more barbarous. Until the 
end of the last century, the Arts were privileged in war. Frede¬ 
ric the Great, master of Dresden, would not enter the gallery 
without the permission of the sovereign whom he l^d driven from 
his capital. According*to the principles avowed by France from 
1792 to 1815, he might have carried off its contents to Berlin. 
It is true, that in 1815 France was forced to restore her plunder. ■ 
That is to 8^, what war had given, warcesumed; but in 1814, 
when the Allies tore from her her other conquests, they ullowed , 
her to retain all her spoil in pictures and statues—a conduct, not' 
easily reconciled to a firm belief that the^, original acqnisiUott 


f In the case of Wolff v, Oxholm, (6 Maule and^lwyn, 92.) 
f See the ca«^ collected.—-J Kent’s Commentonf^’p^ 64.' r 
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Elation of ^the laws of war. Ardhitectul^al moHumoiits 
^faa^e fared*atill worse. As they could not be oanied aw^» they 
hafe been destroyed. The blowing’-up of the Kremlin^ by France; 
the burning of the Senate-House at Washington, by England; 
the attempt to deltroy the Bridge of Jena, by Prussia—sm attempt 
defeated by an appeal not to the laws of war, but to the conven¬ 
tion of Paris—are instances of wanton destruction which must 
occur to every reader. 

Mr Wheaton thinks that the^usages of war, as distinguished 
from its laws, have been sensibly softened. It is difficult to sup¬ 
pose that even armies have not shared the improvement in 
humanity and gentleness, which is the most remarkable charac¬ 
teristic of the eighteenth and nineteenth, as compared-with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But we look in vain for 
the evidence. Some of the worst exhibitions of military ferocity 
have occurred within our own memory. Such was the proclama¬ 
tion of the Duke of Brunswick, when he invaded France in 
1792. * The national guards,’ said this monstrous document, 

* who shall fight against the allied troops, and shall be taken in 

* arms^ shall be punished as rebels and disturbers of the public 
\ peace. And their imperial and royal Majesties declare, on 
‘ their faith and word as Emperor and King, that if the royal 

* family of France be not immediately set at liberty, they will 

* infilict the most exemplary and ever-memorable avenging punish- 

* ments, by giving up the city of Paris to military execution, 
**and exposing it to total ^destruction.’• Fortunately for his 

reputation as a man, the Duke of Brunswick was unable to 
execute his threats; but what m^st have been the state of public 
,opinion.»wheQ such threats could be uttered ? 

» Such, again, was the decree made by the French legislature, 
of the 7th Prairial,* An. 2, (26th May 1794,) forbidding their 
troops to give quarter to Englishmen or Hanoverians. And this 
decree was acted on. * How many prisoners,’ said Barrere, in 
his official stq|ement of the result of the battle of Fleurus;—‘ how 

* many prisoners do you suppose we hav« made ? How do you 

* think that the army of the Sambre has executed your decree 

* against the perfidious English ? The result of this great day 
‘ is one single prisoner.—(Loud applause.’)* ^ 

Such was the decree of the French government in January 
1798, condemning to death all neutral sailors found on boara 
English ships. 


u St 

Atinital Register, Vol. xxxiv. p. 230, 2S1. 
Moniteur, 12 Messidor, An. 2, (30th Jane 1794.) 
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Such was, in 1799, thn execution a French army, after a 
long consultation, of four thousand' Arhauts and Albanians, who, 
when Jaffa was taken by assault, had surrendeml on an express 
promise of mfety. Bourrienne, who was present at the different 
councils of war where the fate of the piisoneik waa the subject 
of four days’ deliberation, tells us that one of the mi^ves for 
their massacre was, the discontent of the troops * at seeing their 

* provisions shared by enemies who ^d been withdrawn from 

* their just vengeance, since the laws of war had pronounced 

* sentence of death on the garrison oftJaffa.** Their crime was 
a resistance of two days. 

A less revolting, but still more cruel exercise of military powef, 
was the ^refusal of France, in the war which followed the peace 
of Amiens, to exchange prisoners with England; a refusal which 
condemned tens of thousands of the subjects of each country to 
misery and disease, without any motive except the infliction of 
suffering. If we come down to our own immediate times, and 
look at the two prittpipal wars of the last ten years, can it be 
said that the conduct of the British troops in Affghanistan, or 
that of the French in Algeria, shows a perceptible mitigation of 
mijlitary violence ? We fear that the present state of the lawa 
and usages of war is one of the proofs that the last two hundred 
years, though they have done much to alter, have done little to 
improve international law. 

■w 

We feel bound to express a still stronger dissent to^Mr 
Wheaton’s statement, that, since the peace of Westphalia, the 
right of maritime search has been conflned to times of war. The 
truth is, that since the peace of Westphalia that right Jias be^ 
extended to times of peace, though with different motives and (m 
different grounds. 

Subject to the gen^l rule that public vessels are not to be 
interfered with, every commissioned vessel has a right, during 
war, to search every other vessel whatever. S|ie enjoys that 
right by the law which entitles her to seize, at sea, enemies’ pro¬ 
perty and contraband of war, and she enforces It in foreign ves¬ 
sels as Jbr^ign vessels. This right, of course, ceases with its 
cause. A ship is a part of the territory of its country, and no 
one is justifled in knowingly entering a foreign territory without 
permission. On land, this rule is in general easily matntained ; 
for the frontiers of most countries are marked and well known. 
But the only sign of a ship’s nationality is her ; and she 


* Bourrienne, vol. ii. p. 9S3, 
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can assume any given flag, and change it at her pleasure. If, 
l^er^re, the mere assumpti^ of a flag be conclusive evi- 
donee of her right to use it, a vessel on the high seas becomes 
firacdcaliy exempt from all jilf^isdiction. She h^as only to hoist 
the dag of some country whose cruisers are not to be met with 
in the seas in which she is sailing, and all inquiry is*at an end. 
It follows, that if any jurisdiction is to be exercised on tbe high' 
seas, it must either be exej^cised over all. vessels without reference 
to their nationality, or it must carry with it the right to ascer¬ 
tain theiriaationality. Un^l the present century, the only crime 
of which a vessel on the high seas could be guilty was piracy ; 

- and, by the international law of all civilized nations, pirates have 
no national rights. They are the common enemies of the human 
race,«and may be hunted down by-any force, and tried and 
punished by any tribunal, whatever be the nation which they 
disgrace. Until the present century, therefore, it never could be 
necessary, in time of peace, to ascertain the nationality of a ves¬ 
sel on the high seas. Unless she were a pirate, she could not be 
interfered with. If she were a pirate, no flag could protect her. 
This is the answer to the remark, that the right to board a ves¬ 
sel on the high seas, in order to ascertain* her nationality,' ^as 
never exercised until it ws^ claimed by Britain "after the terihina- 
tipn of the late war. It was never exercised before, because it 
^as never wanted before; because, in fact, it never could be 
us^ before. 

^ut, in 1807, the United States of America declared the mari¬ 
time slave trade to be a crime; and their example has been fol¬ 
lowed by every Christian nation; and every Christian nation has 
^emnl];^ engaged to use the utmost exertions to put it down. 
The British government held that this reprobation of slave- 
trading by the whole civilized world assimilated it to piracy, and 
entitled every nation to seize and punish slave-traders, to what¬ 
ever country they might belong. Had this been acquiesced in, 
the nationality of a vessel would have remained unimportant; 
she could be seized only for, piracy or slave-trading, and against 
neither of these imputations could her flag have been a defence. 
The English Courts of Admiralty defeated this attempt. They 
decreed the institution, of foreign slave-traders, and established 
the doctrine,'^that slave-trading is an oifence cognizable only by 
tbe country of which the oflender is a subject; or by some author 
zity to which that country has expressly^dele^ated its jurisdic¬ 
tion. The necessary consequence is, an inquiry into the 
nationality of a vessel suspected of slave-trading. If she could 
protect herself from all investigation, by merely hoisting a flag 
different from that of the cruizer which attempts to detain her, 
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all attempts to intercept slavers on the high seas must cease. If 
a ship, with her deck crowded with negroes, and the * Mary of 
Lonclon* painted on her stern, hlQ a right, on showing Swedish 
colours, to pass unchallenged through a British fleet, the mutual 
engagemqj^ts of the Christian world to put down the maritime 
^ slave-trade would become solemn emptiness. But such an in¬ 
quiry takes time, and loss of time at sea is always expense, and 
sometimes danger. If vexatiously pursued, it may occasion 
intolerable annoyance, and never can He endurable unmss carried 
on with the utmost moderation and candour—candour and moder¬ 
ation which, we fear, have not been always exhibited by the liejj^- 
tenaiits ^nd midshipmen of the British cruizers. It is made, too, 
at the peril of the inquirer; that is to say, on the condition of 
making full compensation, if the suspicion which occasioned it, 
however apparently fair, should prove to be groundless. All the 
maritime nations of Europe and America, with one solitary 
exception in each hemisplmre, have determined therefore, by 
mutual treaties, where, and whom, and how it shall beeflected. 
The United States and Portugal have, as yet, refused to hecome 
parties to this arrangement. I'he consequence is, as Mr Wheaton 
has remarked in his work on the * Rif^t of Search,** that these 
nations are placed in a much worse situation than if they had 
not thus separated themselves from the rest of the civilized 
world. 

Unless the other n^ritime nations, or rather Great Bri^n, 
to whom the duty of suppressing the slave trade seems to Imve 
been abandoned, allow the mere assumption of an American or 
a Portuguese ensign to preclude all further inquiry, America^ 
and Portuguese vessels must sometimes be visited by^mistaklC 
The treaties which regul^e the exercise of the right of search, 
provide a remedy for all injuries which it may inflict on the sub¬ 
jects of the contracting governments; but no remedy can be pro¬ 
vided for the members of a nation which refuses to recognize the 
right. This state of things must be inconvenient to the United 
States, but does not justify Mr Wheaton in denying that the 
right exists. His error appears to have been occasioned by his 
occasionally cqnfounding the right of sfarch for the purpose of 
detention^ and tlie right of search for the purpose of enquiry; and 
from hi% always assuming that England exercbes the latter right 
only by treaty, 

it has been decided, and we think properly, that the right 


* Inquiry into the validity of the Right of Visitation and Search, 

p. 161. 
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of seardi for the purpose of deteodon, or in faet for mf 
pmpoBe except that of asoertainin^f* the nationality of a vessel, 
w the creature of treaty; and’^xista, therefore, only in as far as 
it has been expressly ccaiceded. But the right of search for the 
purpose of inquirpt 'ivas created, not by treaty but by^ecessity. 
It arose as soon as slave^trading was declared a crime, and the 
Christian world agreed to suppress it. It is not extended but 
luaited by treaty; confined to certain latitudes and to certain 
persons. America may or may not fully co-operate with the rest 
of the civilised world. She may become a party to all the 
clauses of the quintuple treaty, or only to a few of them, or even 
merely to those which regulate search for the single pi^pose of 
inquiry, or she may remain querulous and alone. But whatever 
course she adopts, unless indeed she will maintain a fleet of ob¬ 
servation sufficient to deter slavers from assuming her flag—a 
sacrifice which her previous conduct does not warrant us in ex¬ 
pecting from her—^we must repeat dfat it is certain that, as long 
as Europe continues her exertions to restrain the slave trade, 
American vessels will occasionally be searched. When a Eu¬ 
ropean cruiser meets with what she firmly believes to be a Spa¬ 
nish slaver, she will not a!lh>w the mere display of an Amencan 
flag to be conclusive evidence that she is an American. In pro¬ 
portion to the confidence reposed in the sincerity of America as 
to the abolition of the slave trade, will be the tendency to believe, 
when a slaver shows an American flag, that it is usurped; and 
froifl time to time the cruiser will find herself to be mistaken. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, 4o believe that America herself 
pan avoid exerciung the right. She has employed for some 
^ars a force in the African seas, and another in the Gulf of 
Mexico, for the purpose of interrupting slavers. Do her cruis¬ 
ers board only those vessels which choose to display the Ame- 
rvean flag ? If so, they must he useless'' unless when in com- 
panv with an European cruiser. There can be little doubt that 
if tney meet a vessel which they believe to be an American 
slaver, they board Aer, whatever be the colours which she may 
think it expedient to show. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that while Mr Wheaton, writing in 
the inteahelylAnti-Angiican atmosphere of Paris, ^as denying to 
Englaad the right to enforce her own laws with regard to her 
own vessels, if they thought fit to assume the American flag, the 
rmd question in d»pute was virtually conceded by Mr Steven¬ 
son, then the American minister in London. < Great Britain,’ 
says Mr Stevenson, * has the undoubted right, and so have all 
* iiitfaer nations^ to detain and examine the veasels of their own 
< subjects, whether slavers or not^ and whether with or wUhonA a 
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^ i(iag purporting to be that of the United Stcdes***' Now, it is ob¬ 
vious the right to examine ai^nropean^ vessel must imply- 
the right to examine every vessel suspected to be European; un¬ 
less America can brand her vessels with some national mark in¬ 
capable of imitation. 

We canitot part with Mr Wheaton without expressing a hope 
that he will translate his esfay into English. It would form an 
excellent suppl^ent to his great worjc on International Law, 
There are many persons in bis own country and in ours, to whom it 
is inaccessible in its present form ; and he must.be anxious that- 
his held of utility, and of fame, should be co-extensive with the 
English language. 


Art. ll.i^Poeim by Alfred JTennyson. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1842. % 


of the severest tests by which a poet can ti^ the true 
worth of his book, is to let it continue for two or three 
years out of print. The first flush of popularity cannot be trust¬ 
ed. Admiration is contagious, and means often little more 
than sympathy with the general feeling—the pleasure of being 
in the fashion. A book which is praised in all the Reviews, 
thousands will not only buy but be delighted with; and thus a 
judicious publisher may contrive, by keeping it cleverly in 
people’s W’ay, to preserve for years a popularity which is merely 
accidental and ephemeral. But if this be all, the interest 
in it will cease as soon as it becomes difficult to procure. Let 
a man ask for it two or three times without getting it, he will take 
to something else; and his curiosity, unless founded on something 
more substantial than a wish to see what others are looking at, 
and a disposition to be pleased with what others praise, will did 
away. If, on the other hand, a new edition d>« perseveringly de¬ 
manded, and when it comes, be eagerly bought, we ma^ safely 
conclude that thte frork has something m it of abiding interest 
and permanent value; for then we know that manff people have 
been so pleased or so edified by the reading that they cannot be 
content without the possession. To this severe test, the author 


* Mr Stevenson’s note of the 2lBt I @41*—Slave Trade Corres¬ 

pondence, 1@41.—Ckur JD, p. 272, 
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of tlie unpretending.4rvolume^.J^efore ub Kas eubmitted an infanty 
and what seemed to many a bl^eless and 'precarious, reputatlofi; 
and so well has it stood the test—for we undei:stand that prepara¬ 
tions are already making^ for another edition—as to give him an 
undenia^e claim to the respectj^attention of all critics. 

The book must not be treaters j^ne collection of poems, but 
^s thrceiiseparate ones, belonging to three different periods in the 
development of his mind, and to be judged d^ordingly. Mr 
Tennyson’s first book was published in 1830, when he was at 
college. His second followed in 1832. Their reception, though 
. far from triumphant, was not inauspicious; for while they gained 
him many ^rm admirers, they were treated even by those critics 
whose admiration, like their charity, begins and ends at home, 
as efficiently notable to be worth some not unelaborate ridicule. 
The admiration and the ridicule served alike to bring them into 
notice, and they have both been tor some years out of print. 
A8«>many of these productions as Mr Tennyson has cr^d to pre¬ 
serve,^are contained in the first volume -of the present edition. 
The second consists entirely of poems not hitherto published; 
which, though composed probably at various intervals during the 
ten intervening years, have all, we presume, had the benefit of 
his latest correcting hand. In subject, style, and the kinds of 
excellence which they severally attain or aim at, they are.at once 
so various and so peculiar, |hat we cannot affect to convey any 
adequate idea of the general character of the collection ; unless 
we should go through the table of contents, giving as we go a 
description and a sample of each poem. Neither shall we trouble 
ourselves to assign to the author his exact rank among the poets 
of the day. We trust we have room enough in our hearts for 
as many true poets, each moving in his just and entire orbit, as 
the land can produce; we are not, therefore, concerned to enquire 
how far one differs from another in glory : TlMvra hs r eiberai 
yiyrih bz rt We shall content ourselves with ea- 

ileavouring to form a true estimate of the man himself, and 
bis claims upon the public attention, both for what he has done 
and for what is to1>e expected of him hereafter;—which, if we 
are norTmuch mistaken, (and supposing, what as^'^et however we 
have no absolute assur&iicc of, that he possisses the one great 
faculty of holding ail his other faculties in full and sustained 
exertion,) is something ,that will make all he has yet produced 
ftppear^ only like preliminary essays and experiments. . For the 
indications of improving taste and increasing power exhibited 
not only in the results of his later labours, but in the omi'tisiou 
of some and the alteration of others among his earlier, lead us to 
infer that his facuUies have uot yet reached their highest dc- 
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vel^ment; and, even as they aiip'^now, !i%has not yet ventured 
a subject large Enough to bring them all into play together. 

His earliest published volume—^though it contains one or two 
poems, as * Mariana ’ for instance, wnich must always rank 
among his very best—^is to bl^eferred to rather as a point from 
which to measure his subs^qumit progress, than for specimens of 
what he is. The very vigour and abundance of a poet’s powers 
will commonly be in his way at first, and produce faults. But 
such faults are by no means unpromising. Indeed it is better that 
the genius should be allowed to run rather wild ^d wanton during 
its nonage; fop a poet will hardly have theifree command of his 
faculties when full grown, unless he allow them free play during 
growth. TOb severe a repression of their young activities will 
stunt and cripple them, so that their aid will not be forthcoming 
when it is wanted ; while, oj^^ the other hand, a free indulgence of 
them will bring in the end a double advantage—they will be not 
only mo^e fully developed by exercise, but (having sown their 
wild oats) more readily brought into discipline when *busine9s 
begins. 

Regarded as a crop of wild oats, Mr Tonnysofe’s first col¬ 
lection of poems, as originally published, cannot but be ac¬ 
counted a production of unusual promise. The natural faults of 
youth—exuberance, prodigality, lightness of heart and head, 
ingenuity wasted upon nothing, the«,want of sustained effort and 
a determined course, together with some vanities and fopperies- 
—it-may well afford to be charged with. The untried genius 
needed to be assured of its powers by putting them fbrtli—to 
feel itself alive through all its capacities by living acts of crea¬ 
tion. ETence his early efforts are, many of them, rather exer¬ 
cises thatii works—gymnastic exercises for the fancy, the intellect, 
the imagination, the power of language, and even for the feel¬ 
ings—valuable, as the games and tasks of schoolboys are valu¬ 
able, not for the thing done, but for the practice, strength, and 
dexterity acquired in doing it. Here we have a succession df 
vague melodies, in which the power of mu^cal expression tries 
how far it can go; there a group of abstract ideas, lurried, for 
the satisfaction of the creative genius, into shapes ready for the 
sculptor :—here a c5nceit, in which the fancy admires its own in¬ 
genuity ^ there a thought, of no great worth or novelty perhaps, 
but e^^ffressed with curious felicity :—presently we find ourselve% 
stfdMmnded by a bevy of first-loves—Adelines, Madelines, and 
Jiinians, more than we can remember—-j)hantoms of female grace 
'^in every style, but all belonging to the land of shadows: 
Uien again come delineations of every st^te of mind, from chat 
of the mystic who has nearly reached the highest circle, to 
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tbo * ieQond*nite sensitive mind not at unity vritH itself:* and 
of dvery variety of untried beings on earth or in watert or on the 
eartii ander the water, from the gra^hopper with his *sWt youth, 
‘ aunny and free/ to the kraken sleeping fur ages in the centrid 
depths, among millennial sponges and giant-finned polypi: whilst 
at intervals we recognize a genuine touch of common humanity 
—na ‘ Character/ (p.44,)—a ♦ Cireumstance/ (p. 67,)—or a sketch 
truly drawn from homeliest nature, which needs, however, no 
fancy dress to make it beautiful, but will remain for ever fresh 
when all that ‘aii^ stream of lively portraiture* has faded before 
the increasing daylight^ » 

* No matter what the sketch might be; ^ 

Whether 4^he high field on the bugbless Pike, 

Or even a sand-built ridge 

Of heaped bills that mound the sea, 

Oversown with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 
'Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 

Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky.’ 
e * * * * * * 

* Come jFrom the woods that belt the gray hilbside, 

The seven elms, the poplars four, 

That stand beside m^^father’s door; 

And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 

Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves. 

Drawing into bis narrow earthen urn, 

In every elbow and turn, 

The filter’d tribute of the rough woodland. 

O 1 hither lead thy feet I 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 

> Of the tbick-fleeqed sheep from wattled folds, 
r Upon the ridged wolds. 

When the first matin>song hath waken’d loud, 

Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amner morn 

Forth gushes fhom beneath a IdSv>hnng cloud.' 

( Odg to Memoryf Vol. i. p. S4.) 

In the OQUfse of tbesc exercises, though Mr Tennygou may 
sot have produced much that he now sets any high value on, 
yet he made hhnself master of a great variety of instruments; 
and next appearanoc, only two years after, showed naaulfest 
^mptoins of toe benefit derived both from what he had acquired 
mid firam what he-had* thrown off. The superiority of his second 
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collection of poema lay not so mu6h in th^ superior urorkman* 
ship» (it contained perhaps fewer that were equally perfect in 
their kind,) as in the general aim and character. If some of the 
blossom was gone, it was amply repaid by the more certain pro¬ 
mise of fruit Not only was the aim generally larger, the sub¬ 
jects and interest mbre substantial, and the endeavour more sus¬ 
tained ; but the original and distinctive character oLthe man 
appeared more plainly. His genius was manifestly shaping a 
peculiar course for itself, and finding out its proper business; 
the moral soul was beginning more and more to assume its due 
predominance—not in the way of formal preaching, (the proper 
vehicle of which is prose,)—but in the shape and colour which his 
creations uncOnsciousjy^ took, and the feelings which they were 
made insensibly to suggest. Considerable faults, however, still 
remained ; a tendency, for example, arising from the fulness of a 
mind which had not yet learned to master its resources freely, to 
t)vercrowd his composition with imagery ; a habit also (caused 
by that dissatisfaction with himself, which, so long as it does not 
depress the spirits too much, a poet ought to cultivate rather 
than to repress) of adding, altering, and retouching, till in try¬ 
ing to improve the form he lost the spirit and freshness of his 
work, and blurred the impression;—to which may be added an 
over-indulgence in the luxuries of the senses—a profusion of 
splendours, harmonies, perfumes, gorgeous apparel, luscious meats 
and drinks, and such ‘creature comforts,’ which rather pall upon 
the sense, and make the glories of the outward world a little too 
obscure, and overshadow the world within. 

In all these respects, the decade during which Mr Tennyson 
has remained silent has wrought a great improvement. The 
handling in his later pieces is much lighter and freer ; the interest 
deeper and purer;—there is more humanity with less imagery and 
drapery; a closer adherence to truth; a greater reliance for effect 
upon the simplicity of nature. Moral and spiritual traits df char¬ 
acter are more dwelt upon, in place of external scenery and* cir¬ 
cumstance. He {^dresses himself more to the heart, and less 
to the ear and eye. This change, which is felt in its results 
throughout the second volume, may in the latter half of the first 
be traced in its process. The poems originally published in 1832, 
are many of them largely altered; generally with great judg¬ 
ment, and always with a view to strip off redunifancies—to make 
the expression simpler and clearer, to substitute thought for 
imagery, and substance for shadow. * The Lady of Shalott,’ 
for instance, (p. 77,) is stripped of all her finery; her pearl 
garland, her velvet bed, her royal apparel, and her * blinding 
diamond bright^ are all gone; and certainly, in the simple white 
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robe which ehe now wears, her native beauty shows^ to much 
greater advantage. The * Miller’s Daughter,* again, is greatly 
enriched by the introduction of the mother of the lover; and 
the following beautiful stanzas (which many people, however, 
will be ill satisfied to miss) are displaced, ^to make room for 
beauty of a much higher order :— 

* Remember you the clear moonlight 

Xhat whiten’d all the eastern ridge. 

When o’er the water, dancing white, 

1 stepp’d upon the old milbbridgep 
‘ I heard you whisper from above, 

A lute-toned whisper, ** I am here I ” 

1 murmur’d, Speak again, my love, 

’ The stream is loud: I cannot hear!” 

* I beard, as I haVe seem’d to hear 

When all the under-air was still, . 

The low voice of the glad new year 
Call to the freshly-flowered hill. 

* I heard, as I have often beard 

The nightingale in leafy woods 
Call to its mate, when nothing stirr’d 
To left or right but falling floods.’ 

These, we observe, are away; and the following graceful and 
tender picture, full of the spirit of English rural life, appears in 
their place. (The late squire’s son, we should premise, is bent on 
marrying the daughter of the wealthy miller:—) 

* And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to my desire: 

She wish’d me happy, but she thought 
I might have look’d a little higher; 

And I was young—^too young to wed : 

Yet must 1 love her for your sake; 

, Go fetch your Alice here,” she said; 

" Her eyelid quiver’d as she spake. 

< And down' I went to fetch my bride*^ 

But, Alice, you were ill at ease; 

This dress and that by turns you tried, 

Too fearfnl that you should not please. 

I loved you better for your fears, 

I dene w you conld not look but well; 

And dews that would have fall’n in tears, 

1 kiss’d away before they fell. 

* 1 watch’d the little flutterings, 

, The doubt my mother would not see; 

She spoke at laige of many things. 

And at the last she spolee of me ; * 
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And turnin'^ look’d upon your face, 

Ab near this door you sat apart, 

And rose, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, press’d you heart to heart.’ 

(Vol. i. p. 109.) 

In the song of the * Lotos-Eaters *—which, as an expression 
of the loathing of exertion supposed to be produced by that 
plant, and as a picturesque and melodious assemblage of all 
images in nature that can suggest or persuade *>pose, hardly ad- 
' mitted of improvement—Mr Tennyson has added some touches 
of deeper significance, indicating the first effects of the physical 
disease upon the moral and intellectual nature :— 

‘ Dear is the mi|mory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears : but all hath'suffer’d change; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold: 

« Our sons inherit ns : our looks ure strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten-years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? « 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile: 

’Tis bard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain. 

Long labour unto aged breath, ^ 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars. 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on* the pilot-stars.’ 

(Vol. i. p. ] 82.) 

At the end of the same poei# there will be found an alteration 
of similar tendency, but of still more awful import; w!Fere for 
the flow of triumphant enjoyment, in the contemplation of merely 
sensual ease and luxurious repose, with which it originally closed, 
a higher strain is substituted, which’is meant apparently to show 
the effect of lotos-eating upon the religious feelings. The gods of 
the Lotos-eaters, it is worth knowing, are altogether Lucretian. 

Another instance, moye convenient for quotation, of Mr Ten¬ 
nyson’s growing tendency to seek deepei^for sources of interest 
is the third and concluding part (which is entirely new) of the 
‘ May Queen.' Many of our readers are probably familiar with 
the first two parts of this poem ; in the latter of which the natu¬ 
ral pathos of the situation—a beautiful girl dying in her prime, 
before life has lost its freshness, before decay and sorrow have 
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made her familiar with the thoxight of death-*-^iB wrought up 
with so much truth and tenderness, that there seemed to be little 
room for more. It is a picture of resignation, to a fate felt to be 
a hard one—the reluctant abandonment of pleasures which she 
is content to resign since she needs must, but would fain be per¬ 
mitted to keep ;—the case of thousands, the rudest delineation of 
which must always be affecting. With Mr Tennyson’s treat¬ 
ment of it, no fault can be found. The homely pleasures, the 
sports, the cares, the vanities of her little life—the familiar 
places she must ‘leave, the familiar process of the seasons, ‘ 
hitherto bringing to the delighted spirit only a succession of 
delights, now sad and sacred, because watched for the last time 
—all her shining world, as it was when she moved the centre 
of it, as it will be when she is no lon-ger there—pass over 
her mind like sliadows, and are touched with exquisite sweet¬ 
ness and simplicity. But he saw in the situation materials 
for a deeper and loftier strain. Hitherto so full of life, wha^ 
should she know of death ? A blank negation it seemed; the 
non-existence to her of all that existed ; no positive image. 
But as she grows familiar with the thought of total separation 
from all she knows, new interests disclose themselves, and death 
appears but as the passage to a new life. That life she has long 
known of, indeed, and looked forward to ; but idly, as a thing far 
off, which did not yet practically concern her; a proposition 
assented to, but not comprehended; a book possessed and known 
to contain precious things, but not yet read—or, at most, read 
with a truant attention, 

• * Like words 

That leave upon the still susceptive sense 
A message undeliver’d, till the mind 
Awakes to apprehensiveness, and takes it.’ 

But the formless void takes shnpe and substance as she 
gazes into it, and draws her whole spirit that way, until al¬ 
ready in imagination death is swallowed up in victory. The 
theme is as trite as can be, and the treatment as simple; but it 
IS not the less original. There are probably not less than a 
thousand persons now‘living who could have made elegant and 
touching verses upon it—one set, perhaps, not greatly differing 
iifom another. But of all the thousand poems, we will venture 
to say that not one wdUld have resembled this :— 

* I thought to puss away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the yew I ' 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet’s here. 
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< O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneatn the skies, 

And sweeter is the yonng- lamb's ssnice to me that^^annot rise, 

And sweet is all the land ail)out, and all the dowers that blow, 

And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 

* It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed snn, 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done I 
But still it can’t be long, mother, before I find release ; 

And that good man, the cleigyman, he preaches words of peace. 

* He show’d me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will let me in: 
Nor would 1 now be well, mother, again, if that could be. 

For my desire is but to p^ss to Him that died for me. 

* 1 did not hear th^^dog bowl, mother, or the death-watch beat. 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet t 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 

And Efiie on the other side, and 1 will tell the sign. 

* All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call t 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all ; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 

And in the wild March-morning 1 heard them call my soul. 

* For lying broad awake I thought of you and Efilie dear { 

1 saw you sitting in the house, and 1 no longer b^re t 

With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so 1 felt resign’d, 

And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

* I thought thE^ it was fancy, and f listen’d in my bed, 

And then did sdmetbing speak to me—1 know not what wat siud $ 
For great delight and shud^ring took hold of all my mind, 

And lip the valley came again the music on the wind. 

* But yon were sleeping ; and 1 said, It's not for them i it’s mine.” 
And if it colftes three times, 1 thought, 1 take it for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the window bars, 

Then seem’d to go right up to heaven and die among tlie stars, 
am**** 

‘ O look I the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow $ 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them 1 know. 

And there 1 move no longer now, and there his light may shine**- 
Wild fiiowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

< O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun^ ’ 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true— 

And what is life, that we should moan ? why make we suchjado ? 

' For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home-.^ 

And,there to wait a little while till you and Effie come— 

To lie within the light of Gkid, as | lie upon your breast— 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the wteary are at rest.’ 
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These specimens may ser^e to show that the full blossom 
which distinguished the * P^ms chiefly Lyrical,* contained no 
deceitful promise. But it is, a small thing tflbt the genius pos¬ 
sesses the command of all its instruments, if it be not itself in 
tune with nature. All that is of true and lasting worth in poe¬ 
try, must have its root in a sound view of human life and the 
condition of man in the world; a just feeling with regard to the 
things in which we are all concerned. Where this is not, the 
most consummate art can produce nothing which men virill long 
care for—wfferc it is, the rudest will never want audience; for then 
nothing is trivial—the most ordinary incidents of daily life are in¬ 
vested with an interest as deep as the springs of emotion in the 
heart—as deep as pity, and love, and fear, aiyj[ awe. In this requi¬ 
site Mr Tennyson will not be found wanting. The human soul, in 
its infinite variety of moods and trials, is his favourite haunt; nor 
can he dwell long upon any subject, however apparently remote 
from the scenes and objects of modern sympathy, without touching 
some string which brings it within the range of our common life. 
His moral views, whether directly or indirectly conveyed, are 
healthy, manly, and simple; and the truth and delicacy of his sen¬ 
timents is attested by the depth of the pathos which he can evoke 
from the commonest incidents, told in the simplest manner, yet 
deriving all their interest from the manner of telling. See, for in¬ 
stance, the story of ‘ Dora,’ (vol. ii. p. 33,) and * The Lord of Bur¬ 
leigh,’ (p. 201.) What is there in these that should so move us? 
Quarrels and reconciliations among kindred happen daily. Hope¬ 
less affection, secretly, without comnlaint, cherished to the end, is a 
grief commoner than we know of. Many a woman marries above 
her natural rank, and afterwards dies of a decline. How is it 
that we do not pass these stories by as com nj^p lam —so like 
what we see every day that we want no more offrnem? It is be¬ 
cause they are disclosed to us, not as wc are in the habit of see¬ 
ing such things, through the face they present to the outward 
world—but as they stand recorded in the silent heart, to whose 
tragic theatre none but itself (and the poet) may be admitted as a 
spectator. And many a lighted drawing-room is doubtless the scene 
of tragedies as deep as Hamlet, which pass into the long night 
unwept, only for want of some vates sacer to make them visible. 
As a specimen of the same kind of power in Quite another style, 
ii^e the following stanzas, entitled * A Farrell,* the pathos of 
which, if it be difficult to account for,'it is not the less impossible 
to resist:— 

* Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Thy tribute wave deliver; 
more by thee my stops shall be, 

. fot ever and for ever. 
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< Flow, softly flow, by lawn^ and lea, 

A ^vulet. then a river; 

No where by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

* Bnt here will si^h thine alder>tree. 

And here thine aspen shiver; 

And here by thee will hum the bee. 

Fgr ever and for ever. 

< A hundred suns will stream on thee. 

A thousand moons will quiver; 

But not by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever.’ 

a 

A simple touch this—a mere ejaculation of tender emotion, which 
seems as if it might have escaped from any body; yet it shows, 
as well as a more elaborate performance could have done, how 
truly the poet’s feeling vibrates in sympathy with nature; 
otherwise how should so simple a tone’out of his heart awaken 
such an echo in our own ? 

But there are four poems in which Mr Tennyson has expressly 
treated of certain morbid states of the mind; and from these we 
may gather, not indeed his creed, but some hints concerning his 
moral theory of life and its issues, and of that which constitutes 
a sound condition of the soul. These are the * Palace of Art,' 
the * St Simeon Stylites,’ the * Two Voices,’ and the * Vision of 
Sin.* The * Palace^f Art’ represents allegorically the condition of 
a mhid which, in the love of beftut 3 ^nd the triumphant conscious¬ 
ness of knowledge and intellectual supremacy, in the intense 
enjoyment of its own power and glory has lost sight of its rela¬ 
tion to man and to God. 

< 1 built my soul a lordly pleasure-bouse. 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

I said. O eoul, make merry and carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is well I” 

• * • * * 

* To which my sooi made answer readily: 

** Trust me. in bliss 1 shall abide 

In this great mansion, that is built for me. 

So nil^al-rich, and wide.” ’ *■ * ^ 

There she gathers round her whatever is beautiful in naturef 
perfect in art, noble and moving in history—all objects, from all 
climates and ages, that can inspire the imagination, flatter the 
senses, or charm the heart; in the midst of which she * lives . 
alone unto herself,* ull she fee# beyond the reach of change or 
chance. 
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< Then'of the ntom] iwthutt would eh# pnile« 

And of the rising from tho deedi 
Ab hers hy ht of full eecompltthed Fete; 

And at the last she said: 

* « 1 take posseseion of men’s minds apd deeds* 

I lire in aU things great and smaU*. 

I sit apart| hplding mt forms of ereeds» 

But contemplating all/* * « 

The very dimembraace of human misery and weakness—* the 
riddle of the painful earth’’'^though it crosses her thoughts, does 
not disturb her triumph. But such immunity frcxm the common 
yoke of mortality is not given to mortal} for a man (as our 
author expresses it elsewhere) * 

* is not as Qod i 

But then most Godlike, being most a man/ 

The sin of self-absolution from human cares and duties^ hnds its 
appropriate retribution in the despair which t^e sense of being 
cut off flrom human sympathy, when it once forces itself on. the 
mind, inevitably brings;—a truth which Shakspeare has indi¬ 
cated in the case of Uichard HI.; when he ‘ that had no brother, 
that was like no brother,*—* he that Fad neither pity, love, nor 
fear,*—^was shaken by his conscience in sleep. 

* There is no creatare loves me ; 

And if I die no soul shall pity me:— 

I shall despair.’ » 

We have not room^for the whole passage in Wltieh Mr Teimysen 
descries the despair of this soffi, whenj in the midst of her solitary 
delights, * deep dread and loathing of her solitude * fell upon 
her. But the concluding stanzas (as conveying the xam'al> aud 
especially as showing, that it is not the enjoyment, hut the seyish 
enjoyment, of her intellectual sunremacy—not the gifts, hut the 
gifts as divorced from charity—which Jiolds to be.sinf^ul) must 
nnd a place. 

* Back on herself her serpent pride had curl’d. 

** No voice,” she shriek'd i^ that lone hall, 
u voice breaks thfo’ the stillness of this world: 

One deep, diSep silence all!” 

< She, mouldering with the ^11 earth’s ||gulderisg sod, 

Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 
l.ay dmve exiled from eternal God, 

Lost to her phuse and name $ 

* And death and life she hated equally, ^ 

And nothing saw, for her despair, 

But dreadful ^c, dread A etarn^y, 
comfort any where; 
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< ReaiaiiuBg utterly confused with fsArs, 

^nd ever worse with growing time* 

And ever'unrelieved by dismel tears* 

And all alone in crime; 

< Shat up as. in a crumblii^ tomlv girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall) 

Far oiF she seem’d to bear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall.. 

< As in strange lands a traveller walking sloW) 

In doubt and great perplexity) 

A little befoire mhunrise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea. 

< And knoweuQt if it be thunder or a sound 
Of stones thrown dowU) or one deep cry 

Of great wild beasts; then thinketh) 1 have found 
A new land) but 1 die.** 

* * She howl'd aloud, “ 1 am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 

What is it that will take away my siO) 

And save me lest 1 die?’* 

* So when four years were wholly finislied, 

She.threw her royal robes away. 

“ Make me a cottage in the vale)** she said, 

“ Where I may mourn and pray. 

* ** Yet pull not down ^ palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautiful built: 

Perchance t may return with others there. 

When I have purged my guilt.” ’ 

As the ‘ Palace of Art’ represents the pride of voluptuous enjoy¬ 
ment In its noblest form, the * St Simeon Stylites* represents 
the pride of asceticism in its basest. To shadow forth dra¬ 
matically the faith, the feelings, and the hopes, which sup- 

{ )Qrt the man who, being taught that the rewards of another 
ife will be proportioned to the misery voluntarily undergone |a 
this, is bent on qualifying hiinself for the. best place—^appears 
to be the design, or the running idea, of the poem. It is done 
with great force and effect; and, as far as we can guess, witb 
great fidelity to mature. Of this, however, we muet coqless, 
that we are not competent judges* Holding, as we do, tba.t 4^1 
self-torment iaffioted for its own sake—^all iporti^cadon beycmd 
what is necessary to keep the powers of self-command and sclf- 
restramt in exercise, mKi .thee lower parts of onr nature in due 
subjection to the bigher—|s n un^lest and ^at tke mim 
who thinks to propitiate God by degrading his image and mak-^ 
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ing hU t&mple loathsome, most have his M^hole heart out of 
tone, and be in the right way to the wrong place—we must 
confess that we cannot so expand our human sympathy as to 
reach the case of St Simeon. We notice the poem for the light 
it throws on Mr Tennyson's feeling with regard to this disease 
of the mind; which, if we collect it rightly—(for, as the 
saint has all the talk to himself, it cannot of course be conveyed 
directly)—^is, that selfishness, sensuality, and carnal pride, are 
really at the bottom of it; and this, however paradoxical it may 
appear, we believe to be quite true. 

In the * Two Voices* we have a history of the agitations, the 
' suggestions, and counter-suggestions, of a mind sunk in hope¬ 
less despondency, and meditating self-destrhction ; together 
with the manner of its recovery «to a more healthy condi¬ 
tion. Though not one of the most perfect, it is one of the 
most remarkable of Mr Tennyson's productions. An analysis 
of the arguments urged on either side, would present nothing 
very new or striking; and in point of poetical management— 
though rising occasionally into passages of great power and 
beauty, and though indicating throughout a subtle and compre¬ 
hensive intellect, well fitted for handling such questions—it 
appears to us to be too long drawn out, and too full of a certain 
tender and passionate eloquence, hat-dly compatible 'with that 
dreary and barren misery in which the mind is supposed to be 
languishing. The dry and severe^tyle with which the poem 
begins, should have been kept up, ^ think, through the greater 
portion of the dialogue, especially on the part of the * dull and 
bitter' voice, which sustains the character of a tempting Mephi- 
stopheles. These, however, are points of minute criticism, into 
which we have not room to enter. . What we are at present 
concerned with, is the moral bearing of the poem. The disease 
is familiar; but where are we to look for the remedy ? Many 
persons would have thought it enough to administer a little 
religious consolation to the diseased mind; but unfortunately 
despondency is no more like ignorance than atrophy is like 
hunger; and as the most nutritious food will not nourish the 
latter, so the most con\fortable. doctrine will not refresh the 
former. Not the want of consoling topics, but the incapacity 
to receive consolation^ constitutes the disease. Others would 
have . been content to give the bad voice the worst of the 
argument; but, unhappily, all moral reasoning must ultimately 
rest on the internal evidence of the moral sense; and where this 
is disordered, tllb most unquestionable logic can conclude no¬ 
thing, because it is the first princlpiles which are at issue ;^tbe 
major is not admitted, Mr Tennyson’s treatment of the ease is 
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more scientific. We quote it, not indeed as new or original,—(it 
has been anticipated, and may perhaps hare been suggested, by 
Mr Wordsworth, in the memorable ptssage at the close of the 
fourth book of the * Excursion/)—but for the soundness of the 
philosophy, and the poetic beauty of the handling. The dialogue 
ends, (as such a dialogue, if truly reported, must always do,) 
leaving every thing unsettled, and nothing concluded. Then the 
speaker, having answered the tempter’s arguments, but gathered 
no practical assurance from his own, opens the window and 
looks forth into the early Sabbath morning 

< And I arose, and I released 

The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness the dawning east. 

< Like soften’d airs that blowing steal, 

When meres begin to uncongeal. 

The sweet church>bells began to peal. 

^ On to God's house the people prest. 

Passing the place where each must rest, 

Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 

* One walk’d between his Wife and child, 

With measured footfall firm and mild, 

^ And and then he gravely smiled. 

‘ The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean’d on him, faithful, gentle, good. 

Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

* And, in their double love secure. 

The little maiden walk'd demure, 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

* These three made unity so sweet. 

My frozen heart began to beat. 

Remembering its ancient beat. 

* 1 blest them, and they wander'd on: 

I spoke, bnt answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

* A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper, silver'clear, * 

A murmur, « Be of better cheer,” 

* As from some blissful neigbbour^l^d, 

A notice faintly understoi^, 

** I see the end, and know the good.” 

* A little hint to solace Woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

«1 may hot speak of what I know.” 
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* Like en ^olian herp, that wdces 
No oertain air, bat OTertalcea 
Far thought «^h vfusio thiU; it maket* 

* Such seem’d the whispei at my eide: 

What i« it thou kuoa^eat^ sweet voice*? ” 1 cried. 

“ A hidden hope/’ the voice replied: 

* Bo heavenly-toned, that ii^ that hour 
From Out my eullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shower. 

* To feel, although no tongue can proye. 

That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

•a 

* And forth into the fields l^ent. 

And Nature’s living motiowlent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

< 1 wonder’d at the bounteous hours. 

The slow result of winter showers: 

Yon scarce could see the grass for fiowers. 

* I wonder’d, while I paced along. 

The woods were fill'd so full with song. 

There seem’d no room for sense of wrong. 

* So variously seem’d all things wrougAt* 

I marvell’d hew the mind was brou^t 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 

< And wherefore rather 1 made choice 
To commune with that barren voice 
Than him that said, ** Riyoice I rejoice I ” ’ 

The * Vision of Sin’ touches a more a^fui subject than 
any of these;—the end* here anff hereafter, of the merely sen¬ 
sual man:— 

* I had a vision when the night was late: 

A youth came’riding toward a palaee-gate. 

He rode » horse with wings, that would have flown, 

But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by the curls, imd led him in/ 

Then follows a pa»a|^e of great lyrical power, representing, 
under the figure of MSmOf the gpradual • yielding up' of the soul 
to sensual excitement, in itsmiCoessive stages oflailguor, luxury, 
agitation, madness, and triumpli;— 

‘’flu , kill’d with mime kixarious agony, 

The nerv»>d»solviAg melody 
Flatter’d headlong from the sky.' 
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This is the sensual life to which the yonth is supposed to be 
given up. Meantime, the inevitable, irrevocable judgment 
comes slowly on,—not ifithout due token ai^ warning, but 
without regard;— 

. < And then 1 look’d up toward a mountsia-tract, 

That girt the region with high cliff and lawn : 

1 Raw that every morning, withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, * 

Unheeded : and detalhing, fold by fold* 

From those still heights, and, slowly drawing near, 

A vapour heavy, hupless, formless, cold, 

Came floating on for many a month and year, 

Unheeded; and I thought I would have spoken, 

And warn’d that madifbn ere it grew too late : 

But, as in dreams, I could not. Mine was broken. 

When that cold vapour touch'd the palace-gate, 

And link’d ag^Jn. I saw within lUy head 
’ A grey and gap-tootb’d man as lean ab death, 

Who slowly rode across a wither’d heath, • 

And lighted at a ruin’d inn——* 

This is the youth, the winged steed, and the palace—the 
warm blood, the mounting spirit, and the lustful body—now 
chilled, jaded, ancWlniined; the cup of pleasure drained to the 
dregs; the senses exhausted of their power to enjoy, the spirit of 
its wish to aspire: nothing left but * loathing, craving, and rot¬ 
tenness.* * His mental and moral state is imveloped in a song, 
or rather a lyric speech, too long tp quote; and of which, with¬ 
out quoting, we cannot attempt to convey an idea;—a ghastly 
picture (lightened only by a-^jieasoning of wild inhuman hu¬ 
mour) of misery and mockery, 'impotent malice and impenitent 
regret; ‘languid enjoyment of evil with utter incapacity to 
* good.'t Such is his end on earth. But the end of all ? 

* The voice grew feint: theie came a further change; 

Again arose the mystic mountain-range: 

Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 

And slowly quickening into lower forms $ 

By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross. 

Old plash of rains and refuse patch’d with moss. 

Then some one said, Behold! it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore ^th time.” 

Another said, ** The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice, and is equal blame.” 


* Berkeley. 


f Lamb. 
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And one: *< He bad not wholly quenolTd his power; 

A little grain of conscience made him soar.” 

At last 1 heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to tK% summit—Is there anjf hope I” 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land. 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; « 

And on the glimmering limit, far>withdrawn, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn/ 

Into the final mysteries of judgment and of mercy let no man 
presume to enquire further. Enougfh for us to know what /or, 
us is evil. Be the rest left to Him with whom* nothing is im¬ 
possible ! 

We have dwelt longer on these four poems than either thejr 
prominence or their relative poetic merit would have led us to 
do; because, though they may not show the author’s art in its 
most perfect or most attractive form, they show the depth from 
which it springs; they show that it is no trick of these versify¬ 
ing times—born of a superficial sensibility*to beauty and a turn 
for settingHo music the current#doctrines and fashionable feel¬ 
ings of the day; but a genuine growth of nature, having its robt 
deep in the pensive heart—a heart accustomed to meditate ear- 
‘nestly, and feel truly, upon the prime duties and interests of man. 

Having ascertained the depth and quality, we should next en¬ 
quire into the compass, of his power, and the manner in which it 
has hitherto been most completely and characteristically deve¬ 
loped. But we have already transgressed our limits, and must 
.leave the book to speak for itself on these points. Such poems 
as the * Morte d’Arthur,’ the ‘ Pictures,’ the * Talking Oak,’ 
the * Day Dream,’ and many others, could derive no additional 
interest from any comment of*%ars; and if there be persons 
to whom a few of the lighter pieces—such as ‘Audley Court,* 
‘Walking to the ‘Mail,’ ‘Will Waterproof,’ or ‘Amphion’— 
appear idle and foolish, we see no help for it; nor, in the mean 
time, any barm. Those whose humours (to borrow Falstaff’s 
phrase) they happen to *jump with,* will relish them: the rest 
may pass on. 

We cannot conclude without reminding Mr Tennyson, that 
highly as we value thef Poems which he has produced, we can¬ 
not accept them as a satisfactory account of the gifts which 
they show that he possesses; any more than we could take a 
painter’s collection of studies for a picture, in place of the pic¬ 
ture itself. Powers are displayed in these volumes, adequate, 
if we do not (^eive ourselves, to .the production of a great work ; 
at least we shTuld find it difficult to say which of the requisite 
powers is wanting.. But they are displayed in fragmants* and 
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snatches^ haTing no cAnexiony afid therefore denring no light or 
fresh interest the one from the other. By this their emctiVe value 
*18 incalculably diminished^ Take the very best^cenes in Shak- 
speare—detach them from the context—and suppose all the rest 
to have,perished, or never to have been written—where would 
be the evidence of the power which created Lear and Hamlet ? 
Yet, perhaps, not one of those scenes could have been produced 
by a man who was^not capable o^ producing the whole. If Mr 
Tennyson can find a subj/3ct large enough to take the entire im- 
^pr^ss of his mind, and eiNMrgy persevering enough to work it 
faithfully out as one' whole, we are convinced that he may pro¬ 
duce a work, which, though occupying no larger space than the 
jipntents of thesb volumes, shall as much exceed them in value, 
as a series of quantities multiplied into each other exceeds in 
value the same series simply added together. 


Aet. Seventh^ and Eighth Reports of the Poor- 

Law Commissipners. Ordered by the House of Ckimmons to 
be printed. 


Tt does great honour to the British people that the increase of 
their influence in the government has been shown principally 
by legislation for the sake of the poor, the weak, and the unrepre¬ 
sented. The abolition of Slavery, the regulation of Childrens’ 
Labour, and the introductior^f a Poor-Law into Ireland—:the 
three most important measuM of this kind which have been 
carried during the last ten years—all originated in the public 
will, of which the Administration was not the guide, but the in¬ 
terpreter. All of them were measures involving the certainty 
of considerable sacrifice, and the contingency of much more; for 
they were experiment with respect td which every one could 
see that the results must be important; though no one could 
say precisely what would be the details of their direct operation, 
or what might be their remote or ‘collateral consequences. 
Among these measured, we are inclined to think that the Irish 
Poor-Law was the one to which the Government looked with the 
greatest anxiety. About fifteen years ago, when such a mellure 
was first eeriously considered, a poor-law seemfid to be* rapidly 
d^troying the wealth and morals of England Of lihe three 
principal modes in which public assistance can be afforded—out¬ 
door relief, the workhouse, and emigration—the two first had 
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beon tried i» Engleiid, aod had appafeHly failed^ aad ihe lait 
wea a}«riBiiig by its imniadiate ejcp€»nse« 

The Committee of tbe House of Commons, wbieb produeed*' 
tdie valuable on the poor of Ireland in 182d, state tkat 

* Tbe subject wbicb baa oecopted the greats portion of the time 

* of your committee, and that on which the most prolonged 

* examination of witnesses has taken place, is the enquiry how 

* far the poor-laws of England or of ScoU|uid, the principle of 

* the 43d Elizabeth, or any ^er sy^{em pT assessment, can be 

* introduced into Ireland with $enefeial consequences.’ « ^ 

They do not venture, however, to drau' any eonriusion from 
their prelbiees, and end by recommending that the consideration 
of the subject should be resumed at a future tim^; and that, in t|^ 
mean time, the most severe and scrutinizing attention should be 
applied to the evidence which they had eolkcted. 

But, though they do not dare to deal with a Poor-Law,, 
they recommend a Vagrant-Law, after stating^ that tbe existing ^ 
law is inefficient. The demise of the Crown prevented the ques¬ 
tion fronr d)eing reconsidered during that Parlian^ent, and the 
short-lived one which followed was fully occupied by the Reform 
Bill* In 1832, Mr Sadler moved a resolution declaring tbe ex- 'i 
pediency of a poor-law in Ireland; but ho was opposed by the 
Government, and defeated. The discussion, however, excited 
great attention within the House, and, what on such a«ubject 
was more important, without; and tbe next year it was thought 
necessary to appoint the well-known Commission of Enquiry. In 
1835 tbe Commissioners presented their first report, accompanied 
by seJections from tbe evidence which they had collected. Nearly 
one half of the volume is devoted to Mendicancy. The evidence 
describes almost every part of #eland as overrun by beggars, 
consisting principally of aged or impotent men, or of families 
where tbe man, though able-bodied, is absent or out of work. 

It states that Riey avoid tbe dwellings of the worthier classes, 
who are protected by walls or gates, or at least by closed doors; 
hot tbat they make their way into the bouses of txadesmen and 
small farnmxg, and the hovels of Isffiourers, and obtaiii milk and 
meal where such things are to be found* and potatoes every 
where. Refusal seems to be almost unknown, so that a beggar’s 
income is equal at least to a handful of potatoes for every imuse 
which be <mo Intrude Into. The whole burden of supporting the 
' poor is stated to fall on the middling and small farmers, the 
j^mp^epers, a^d, above alb on the labourers themselves^ 
Wltb*o»e elueptmn, Uiat of tbs town of Derry, the laws 
a^iunat vageanoy am stated to be wholly uoexeeuW. Many 
o7 the witnesses were themselves on the verge of meudicaney. 
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All fttatei that while ttt'ej had food they must it. Religious 
feelings, and the belief that, by some s^ial intemntion of 
Providence, charity, hov^^ver profuse, does apt impoveriBh, 
seem to be the principal motives. The foUosring very striking 
extracts present a sample of the evidence:— 

< I consider that I should he in greater want if I giro none away 
than if I gave a great deal away; for I think that charily neYer short¬ 
ens the quantity.’ * , a 

* If a meal were going and a beggar eallSd, you would never 
miss what you gave away. I gave SWay myself part of the cake made 
of a quart of meal, and at the time I had no more victuals in the house, 
nor the hope of getting it the next day; hut I hoped thal, as God 
gy vn it me that day, he wouldugive me more iiext.’-j' 

* Many give tliat can ill afford it, but God gives it hack to thenv* 

* It will never lessen [impoverish] me what I have given in the 
honour of God, aud it is a great delight to me to liear the beggar say 
good prayers in honour of my soul.'§ 

* Many persons Stated that they ^had never been a night without 
Bomp beggar in their houses. One family, in particular, was men¬ 
tioned in which were nine children, well brought up, yet the house 
had never been without one or two beggars in it.’|| 

* I know persons that would be glad to have beggars in their houses 
every ni^ht of the yeai*; they conceive they carry a blessing wit|i 
them. They are generally admitted with welcome into any poor man s 
bouse, and sometimes stay a week or longer.’1” 

* It is true that the beggar may be more certain of his next meal 
than one of ourselves, butwe would think it a sin to refuse him.’** 

* 1 was reduced to great distress last summer myself; 1 begged; 
and, if it he the will of God, may expect to do so next summer too; 
yet, when a beggar asks for God's sake, I cannot hold back part of 
what I have. The poorest man among us, if he has any charity in 
him, must give at least one stone m potatoes a-week in winter*’ 

‘ The farmer, as he likes the beggar's benediction, so he fears his 
curse. Tim ferry woman at Valentia, who has orders not to convey 
any beggars into the island, is afraid to refuse them a. passage lest a 
curse should sink the boat.’i| 

The Keverend Mr Mahoney (parish priest of Listowel) observed, 
that ‘ he himself would be afraid of the beggar’s curse, for every poor 
pdrson represents the Almighty.’§§ 


’ * Selection of Parochial Examinations, by Commi||ioners for En¬ 
quiry into the Condition of the Poorer Classes'in Ireland.—P. 283. 
t Selections, p. 284. 

Appendix w the first Beport of the Commissioters of Enquiry, 
p. 733. § Ibid. p. 627. jl IMd. p. 766. 

m Selections, p. 290. ** Ibid. p. 292. tf fibsd. p. 293. 

Ibid. p. 384. §§ Apj^ndix, p. 687. 
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411183B tlie CommisBioners delivered their final Report, in which 
the^ describe a destitution so extensive as to he both a ground for 
legislative interference, and a circumstance rendering such inter¬ 
ference most difficult and most dangerous. 

They begin by considering the means by which relief may be 
afforded to the able-bodied and their families. They first con¬ 
sider and reject the workhouse system as unnecessary as a test, 
and as too expen|ive if accefrted, and-illusory if refused. 

They then consider and i^ect slill aiore decidedly a legal 
system of out-door relief. They state that it would destroy the 
industr^Land usefulness of the labourer; would absorb the whole 
rental m the country ; would render potatoes and cheap clothing 
the only commodities in demand ;^ould extinguish manufac¬ 
tures and commerce, and within a very short period produce uni¬ 
versal ruin. 

There remained emigration, and this is the immediate remedy 
on which the Commissioners rely. They prdibose that all poor** 
persons, whose circumstances require it, shall be furnished w^th a 
tree passage, and the means of settling themselves in a Bntish 
nou-penal colony: That the laws with respect to vagrancy bei 
altered, and that penitentiaries be established, to which vagrants, 
when taken up, shall be sent: That they be charged with 
vagrancy before the next Quarter-Sessions, and, if convicted, be 
removed to such colony, not penal, as the Colonial Office may 
approve, and that the wages of the adultlbe attached for flaymeut 
of the expenses. 

Having thus dealt with the able-bodied and their families, the 
Report proposed extensive schemes of local improvement; and 
that a legal provision should be made for the relief and support 
of persons labouring under bodily infirmities, for the shpport of 
Penitentiaries to which vagrants should be sent, and for the main- 
^ tenance of deserted, children. • 

These recommendations bad in view only the able-bodied and 
their families, and the impotent by accident or disease. For the 
relief of those who, though not comprised in those classes, are 
yet fit obje0B of charity, the Report proposed the encouragement 
of voluntary associations, to be placed in connexion with the 
Poor-Law Commissionbrs; to be subject to their regulation and 
control; and to be assisted by them by grants from the national 
rate, in som# proportion to the sums voluntarily contributed. 
A very small minority of the Commissioners were opposed to this 
suggestion, aq^^ the-consequence was that .it was mentioned 
shortly and dryly in the Report, and developed only in a subse¬ 
quent paper, caped Appendix H. 

It appears to us, that the proposal which wira powerfully, we 
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are almost inclined to say* unanswerably, supported in this papef, 
has never been sufficiently, or even seriously considered. We 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of the Government, when 
they undertake the further improvement of the Irish poor-law; 
and to that of the Commissioners on whom the arduous and 
responsible task of Reporting on the ppor-laws of Scotland has 
been imposed. 

It is to be observed, that in this Report, and indeed through¬ 
out the discussion on Msh'poor-lavrs, the words * vagrant* and 
‘ mendicantV and * vagrancy* and ‘ mendicancy,* though' etymolo¬ 
gically different, are generally ^ed as synonymous. Aoeording 
to the English law, mendicanc;^and many other acts which may 
be committed by a person who never travels a hundred yards 
from his house, are punishable as acts of vagrancy or vagabond¬ 
age. . The laws prohibiting mendicancy have, therefore, usually 
been termed the vagrant laws. As this nomenclature is usual, 
and does not appear likely to produce error, we have not 
avoi(|pd it. 

The Government seems to have been alarmed at the extent 
,nd the complexity of the recommendations of the Report. But 
as it was obvious that some measures must be introduced to re¬ 
lieve the destitution, and check the mendicancy which it described,* 
they sent Mr Nicholls to Ireland, with general directions to en¬ 
quire into the expediency of its proposals; and with a special 
instructiw to consider wnether a rate might be usefully directed 
to the erection and maintenance of workhouses for all those who 
sought relief as paupers. 

Mr Nicholls made his Report in November 1836. He agreed 
with the Commissioners in describing the mendicancy of Ireland 
as a frightful evil—as an evil hardly to be overrated. ‘ Mendi- 

* cancy,’ he says, ‘ and indiscriminate almsgiving, seem to have 
‘ produced the same resplts in Ireland, as indiscriminate relief 
‘ produced in England; the same reckless disregard of the future, 

* the same idle and disorderly conduct, the same proneness to 

* outrage and resistance to lawful authority.* He agreed also 
with the Commissioners, that the burden of supportif^' the poor 
fell exclusively on the poorer classes. ‘ There ig,* he says, * in 

* reality, a compulsory rate now levied in Ireland, though not 
‘ sanctioned by legal enactment; and no occupmr, however 

* limited his means, turns away the mendicant ei^ty-handed. 

< There is an almost superstitious dread of doing so; and this 

* operates as compulsorily as the law would act imthe raising a 

* regular rate.* He differed from them' as to the inutility of the 
workhouse as a test. He believed much of the apparent distress 
to be fictitious, or th® result of idleness. He believed that the 
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cstabli^tnent of wm'klioiiied would enable ibe Legislature to 
suppress mendicancy; and recommended that it should be gene* 
rally prohibited, and that the central authority should be respon¬ 
sible for bringing the act into operation in the several unions, 
as the workhouses became fitted for the reception of inmates. 

< In furtherance of Uiis object,' he adds, * the police should act 

* in close communication with the boards of guardians, mid the 

< central authority should so'regulate the measure, that the new 

* itinerant mass of mendicantsewho may fib really unable to pro- 

* vide for themselves, should be placed in the several workhouses, 
‘ and the able-bodied but idle vqgrants, and disorderly persons, 
‘ should be compelled to proviR for their own subsistenoe/ 
And he expressed a strong belief, that a rate for this purpose, 
divi(ksd between the landlord and the occupier, would relieve the 
occupier from more than half of what he then contributed in the 
form of alms, and would be still more beneficial to the landlord, 
by restoring the dominion of the law, and tabling him to be 
master of his estate. 

The Irish Poor-Law Bill of the first Session of 1837, was 
founded on this report. It authorized the erection of work- 
houses, and enaoted, that when the commissioners should have 
^eclar^ a workhouse to be fit, the guardians should take order 
for the relieving at their discretion, and setting to work in such 
workhouse, such persons as they should deem to be Restitute 
poor. It further enacted, that every person, able, wh^y or in 
part, to maintain himself, or any other person whom he might be 
liable to maintain, and wilfully neglecting so to do, by which 
neglect he or such person should become destitute, and relieved 
at the expense of the union; or who, not being destitute, should 
apply for relief within a union on the plea of destitution; or who 
should beg, or set a child to beg, within a union containing a 
workhouse capable of receiving him; should, on conviction at 
petty .sessions, be imprisoned with hard labour for a month. 
Repetition of the ofifence, or gathering alms on false pretences, 
were pun^bable with three months* such imprisonment. 

In the 'ii^ech by which Lord John Russell introduced the 
bill, on the 13th February 1837) he proposed, as the ultimate 
result of the measure when in full operation, that to all destitute 
persons see^g relief subsistence should be given, and that they 
should not be allowed to disturb society by seeking It by any 
other means. But that, until that could be done, vagranoy 
should not be altogether prohibited ; and therefore t^t penoss 
should not be prohibited fW>m seeking alms, if they coum show 
that they had been to the workhouse, or applied to the guardians 
and had been refused relief. * If the sulteiBe,* & added, 
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^ftucM^edl, we shall be here^ef and finally able to prohibit 
‘ vagrancy.* 

In the debate on the second.reading', on the Utof May, Lord 
John stated the three advantages of a poor^^law to be'-^that it 
relieves the extremely destitute; that it g^ives a right to prohibit 
vag:r8ncy; and that it brings the landowners and the labourers 
into closer contact. It was subsequently, however, thought 
advisable that the vagrancy clauses should be made the subject 
of a separate bill, '^bey were,®Hherefore, passed over in the 
committee} and ultimately the progress of the whole measure 
was stopped by the dissolution # 

In the autumn of 1837, Mr Nicholls made a second visit to 
Ireland. It has been seen that, in his first Report, made in 1836, 
be proposed a Poor-Law as a means of suppressing mendicancy. 
The same view is taken in the Report which he made in 1837. 

‘ To establish a^poor-Iaw,* he says, without at the same 
< time suppressing mendicancy, would be very imperfect legis- 

* lation, especially with reference to the present condition of the 
Irish people. To make a provision for relieving mendicants at 

* the public charge, without at the same time preventing beggingg|.^ 

*■ would leave the Irish cottier exposed to much of the pressure 

* which he now sustains; for the mendicant classes generally, 17 

* permitted, would prefer the vagrant life to which they are 
‘ acca||^med, to the order, cleanliness, and constraint of a work- 
‘ house. I'o suppress mendicancy, therefore, constitutes an es- 
‘ sential part of the proposed system of poor-laws. 

When the bill was re-introduced in the Parliament which met 
in Kovcmber 1837, the separation of the mendicancy clauses was 
abandoned, and they were reinserted without alteration. They 
were, in fact, the basis on which the bill was founded. * In 

* every country,* said Lord John Russell in his opening speech, 

* recovering from want, there must be many persons in a state of 
^ destitution. The question arises, what provision c»n be made 
‘ for this class ? If you make no provision, you cannot say that 

* such persons have not the right to receive from their neigh- 
^ hours necessary food and raiment, and you thereby leave in the 

* state a vc»t number of persooig, some oi whom exercise fairly, 

^ and from the utmost need, the right of asking for alms, but 

* many of whom are impostofs, who prey on the r^ of the com- 
‘ munity. Besides this, you leave one department of police 
‘ neglected j for you leave these persons at one time beggars, to 

* become at another plunderers. By furnishing relief for the 

* destitute, yon obtain the power of preventing and punishing 

^ mendicancy. When the memis of existence are supplied, no . 
^ man will have a right to become » common beggar or to prey 
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< on the property of the country/ In his speech on the second 
reading of the bill, on the 5th of February 1838, he stilted it 
to be just, to be a part of the law of England, and to be consonant 
to humanity, that relief should be afforded to destitution; but that, 
if persons who do not want that relief, or who refuse to accept it, 
persist in infesting the country, some punishment should be in^ 
dieted on them. He proposed to put the law on a just footing, 
and while enacting that vagrancy should not be permitted, to 
provide also that destitution should be relieved. The principle, 
he repeated, on which a poor-law ought to be founded was^ 
that the qgste should relieve destitution, and at the same time 
prevent vagrancy. 

Nothing could be weaker—in fact, more really insignificant— 
than the few objections, in the debate, to the clauses suppressing 
vagrancy. Some expressions of dissent from Sir F. Shaw and 
Mr Miles, and some declamation from Sir W. Brabazon, Sir 
F. Burdett, and Mr Hindley, were the whole amount of opposi¬ 
tion in debates which lasted from December till March—debates 
in which almost every other portion of the bill was fiercely and 
jDertinaciously attacked. But when the Committee had reached 
the clauses on the 2d of March, they were struck out, with¬ 
out explanation or even remark. A few days afterwards, on 
the 9th of April, Mr Redington moved their restoration; but 
Lord Morpeth begged him to withdraw the motion, ^n the 
ground that it was the intention of Government to. bring in a 
separate measure for the suppression of vagrancy. The bill, 
therefore, passed the Commons without the enactments which, 
till then, had been supposed to be the vital portion of the 
measure. 

When the bill was first read in the House of Lord^, in May, 
Lord Melbourne stated it to be the foundation of a measure for 
the suppression of mendicancy. And the Duke of Wellington, 
admitting that, without a Poor-Law, mendicancy could not be put 
down, expressed his hope that, in the course of the session, the 
Government would give the House reason to believe that a mea¬ 
sure for that purpose would be brought in. The opinions on this 
subject in the Hbrds werp, indeed, as decidedly expressed as in the 
Commons. Lord Hatherton saio, that he agreed with the Duke 
of Wellington that the bill could not work unless clauses were 
inserted to suppress mendicancy and vagrancy; or some separate 
measure were passed for that purpose. Lord Clanricarde urged 
that such clauses should be inserted in the bill before the House ; 
and Lord Melbourne's answer was, that he was not prepared to 
say whether they would be con^rised in that bill, or form the 
matter pf a separate meaetire, The subject, however, seems to 
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liave been lost sight of, and the bill passed in the form in 'which 
we now see it. 

On the 19th of March 1840, the Administration performed the 
promise which they had made in each House, that the mendi¬ 
cancy portion of the Poor-Law measure should be brought fUr- 
'wUrd. Lord Morpeth, * in pursuance,* as he said, ‘ of the under- 

* standing when the poor-law passed, that the mendicancy clauses 

* should be embodied in 9 separate bill; in pursuance of the Ile- 
‘ ports of the Poor-la'W Commissioners, and particularly of the 

^ resident commissioner; and lastly, in pursuance of the sug- 

* gestions of many large bodies, and many boards of guardians 
‘ already formed in Ireland,’ asked leave to bring in a bill for the 
suppression of mendicancy in Ireland. 

I’he bill was ,far less comprehensive than the clauses struck 
out from the Act of 1838. It merely enacted, that any person 
begging, or setting a child to beg, in a union coi^ining a work- 
house capable of receiving him, should be imprisoned, with hard 
labour, for one month ; and that a person repeating the offence, 
or going about on false pretences as a collector of charitable con¬ 
tributions, or obtaining alms by the exposure of wounds or de¬ 
formity, should be imprisoned, with hard labour, for three months. 
It was read, the first time, on the 20th of March 1840, but was 
coldly received by Sir 11. Peel, without whose active co-opera¬ 
tion it £ould not, in the then state of parties, have been passed. 
A short time afterwards, Lord Morpeth withdrew it—‘ not,* as 
he said, ‘ from any doubt as to its expediency, or even as to its 
‘ necessity, but in the expectation that subsequent events would 

* make that necessity evident to all parties.’ 

It will be observed, that, throughout these discussions, it is 
assumed that Ireland is now practically without a law restraining 
mendicancy. There are, indeed, such laws in the statute-book ; 
but defects in their machinery, the severity of their punishments, 
and the absence in their enactments of any reference to a legal 
provision for the poor, have rendered them inefficient. The 
assumption, therefore, is correct. 

The abandonment of the mendicancy clauses hju been account¬ 
ed for, by imputing to their opponents a belief, that when once a 
provision was made for the destitute, the practice of indiscrimi¬ 
nate almsgiving would cease without legal interference. Such a 
belief could have been entertained only by those who had attend¬ 
ed little to the real grounds on which the practice depends. 

< I think,’ says Mr St George, ‘ that religious feelings would induce 
many to relieve a beggar even at the door of a poor-house.* 
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* Though there w^ere a legal relief for the defititutc, I should still 
like to do something for the Last Dayr if I could afford it. The way 
would be this;—A beggar would come to you, and you would refer 
him to the institution. “ Oh, the curse of God! ” he would say, “ on 
itsdf and its institutions ; not a blast of a pipe they’ll give us ; we 
were better off when we had the run of the country.” You can’t re¬ 
fuse one then ; besides, if you give alms, you’ll get a prayer for it, but 
the people in that house would pray neither for the quick nor the 
dead.’* ‘ . 

‘ The predominating feeling with the class who give most freely and 
indiscriminately, is a belief that charity is a duty, the neglecting whi^j| 
would entail misfortunes both here aud hereafter. It is believed that 
the feeling is so strong, that they would not consider, themselves i-e- 
lievedfrom the claims of charity by the establishment of places of refuge 
for the poor.I 

‘ “ It there were a poor-house at the top of the street, where every ' 
beggar could get relief, you would rather give than let him go in 
there ?”—** Wln|r, if a poor person came to me, I would give him some¬ 
thing, to be sure.”—** Even though you knew that a person in real 
distress could not want relief, and that you wore encouraging idle¬ 
ness?’’—“ Wh^y to tell you the truth, I think lee would be loneeome 
without them. | 

• ‘ A fear,’ says Dr M‘Hale, the Homan Catholic archbishop of Tuam, 

* that the applicant is sufteriUg from want, is not the motive for giving 
alms. Instances of extremity rarely appear at the door. Begging is 
a trade, and charity is a duty. The ptiasantry are under the impres¬ 
sion (a salutary one,) that “he that giveth to the j)oor sliall not want, 
but he that dcspisetJi his entreaty shall suffer indigence.”§ 

It must never be forgotten that the beggar is not in Ireland— 
as he is in England—an outcast, whose apparent misery is as¬ 
cribed to imposture or vice—whose contact is degradation to the 
humblest labourer—and who is relieved, not so much to satisfy 
his wants as to get rid of his presellce. The Irish cottier consi¬ 
ders the beggar as bis equal—indeed, as acting a part in the great 
drama of life which he may have to perform erelong himself. 
The beggar is not an occasional and unwelcome intruder; he 
makes a part, and probably not the least agreeable part, of the 
society of th^amily. He has his regular seat before the^ota- 
toe-bowl, hi^nook near the chimney where a chimney exists, 
and the corner in which he sleeps, on the straw whicn he has 
begged during the day. He brings with him news, flattery, con- 
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versatlon, prayers, the blessing of God, and the good-will of 
men. * The cabin,* as one of the witnesses remarks, ‘ would be 
‘ lonemme withmit him* 

To believe that a practice, the growth of centuries—stren^h- 
ened by hourly occasions for its exercise, required by pmlic 
opinion, and enforced by the hope of good and the fear of evil, 
both temporal and eternal—would cease, while the opportunities 
for yielding to it remained unreinovcd ; to believe that the small 
farmer, the shopkeeper, and the labourer, would turn the beggar 
firom his door—would refuse to him the accustomed* shelter, or 
the accustomed handful of meal or pofritoes—would incur the 
pain of witnessing want whioh he could relieve, the imputation 
of avarice or hard-hearteclncss, and the fear of a curse in this 
world and in the next; and deny higiself the pleasure of sympa¬ 
thy, tlic cridit of elniritubleness, and the certainty of recompense 
from Heaven, merely because ho was told that,^ome miles off, 
there was a union workhouse where the applicant could be re¬ 
lieved ;—to believe all this, seems to imply an ignorance of 
human nature which it would be presumptuous to impute to the 
J-,egislature. 

it must have been observed, that the late Government never 
ventured to take the opinion of either House on the enactments 
by which tliey proposed to supjiress mendicancy. They decla¬ 
red those enactments to be necessary; they ititroduced them in 
three different bills; but, on every occasion, postponed or witb- 
d»ew them before the time of disotission. lliey obviously*con- • 
templated a formidable resistance; and, though the debates do 
not show any ground for such an apprehension, yet we have 
no doubt that it was well founded. Whether the resistance 
w'as expected to arise from misdirected benevolence, or from a 
desire to obtain a repe^ or the Irish poor-law by rendering 
it inefficient; or, at a later period, from the eagerness of the Op¬ 
position to overthrow a tottering Ministry, (and it is probable 
that many members might have been inffueiiced by one or 
more of these motives, and some by all of them,)—whatever W’ere 
the quarters from whicK resistance was feared, the/ear w’as yield¬ 
ed to; and the boldest administrative meiKurc of modern times— 
the measure which its enemies denounced as destructive, and 
which even its friends could scarcely call safe—was? pass^h^ith 
the omission of a portion which those who proposed it dHmred 
to be essential to its working; and has now been suffered to re¬ 
main thus imperfect for nearly five years. On almost every 
other point of the proposed measure opinions had been divided— < 
whether relief should or should not be confined to the workhouse; 
whether there should or should not be a law of settlement; whe- 
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ther the right to relief should or should not be acknowledged; 
whetW the rate should be national or local; whether the 
superintendence of the new law should be in the hands of the 
^^lish poor-law commissioners or of a separate board; whether 
tiPIbommissioners should or should not have the control of cha¬ 
rities ;—all these questions were long and fiercely contested. On 
one point, and on one only, all who wrote, and nearly all who 
spoke, were unanimous; namely, that the offer of relief must be 
accompanied or followed by the prohibition of mendicancy. And 
on that point the act is silent; Lord Morpeth’s bill expired after 
the first reading, and relief and mendicancy are allowed to coexist. 

The Commissioners seem to have thought, and we believe that 
they were right, that it was their business to assume either that 
the law, even in its imperfect state, would be efficient, or that 
the defect would be supplied by subsequent legislation. When 
they dispatched their assistant-commissioners on their first ex¬ 
pedition to form unions, they directed them to consider how 
the new la#^ might be introduced so as soonest to abate the 
practice of begging ; and they instructed them to calm the fears 
of the future rate-payers, by stating that the mendicant classes 
were supported by the community, and would be so no more after 
the establishment of the dllions; that the relief would, in future, 
be afforded in the most economical manner, and only to the 
really destitute; and that a decrease of the existing charge would 
be the consequence of the act.* 

^ The Boards of Guardians, however, were less confiding. One 
of the first uses which the majority of them made of their new 
powers, was to demand a law for the suppression of mendicancy. 
We shall here extract a few of their Resolutions — 


We shall here extract a few of their Resolutions if— 

* ^hlone Union, 3d Dec. 1839. 

‘ The guardians of the union having ueen called on to raise the 
necessary sum for building the workhouse, cannot refrain from ex¬ 
pressing their unanimous opinion, that it will be of essential importance 
to the well-working of the poor-law to have a stringent vagrant law, 
such as now exists in England,’ 

‘ Belfast Union, 10th Dec. 1839. 

* Resolved unanimou^y—That this board desires to impress upon 
the poor-law commissioners their opinion of the essential necessity of 
some legislative enactment for the suppression of vagrancy and men- 
dicSjl^, from which, when they are called upon to pay rates for the 
reli^Pof the destitute poor, the payers of rates have a right to be 
exempt.’ 


* Instructions to AssiBtant-Coininis8ioner8.-*^Sixth Report, p. 51—57. 
^ See Sixth Report of tho Poor*LaM 5 , Commissioners, pp, 417, 418. 
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‘ Limerick Unioja, 27tli Nov. 1839. 

*' That it is the opinion of this board, that a legislative enactment 
for the punishment and suppression of' mendicancy is required; but 
that the penalties of such act should not be enforced against any mendi¬ 
cant unless it can be proved that he has received an offer of the ' 
house from an authorized person, but has refused the relief so 
him.’ 

These resolutions, and the opinion of the Commissioners, strong¬ 
ly expressed in their sixth report, were among the grounds on 
which Lord Morpeth rested his unsuccessful bill of 1840. In 
their next Report, that of 1841, the Commissioners repeat their 
conviction, 

* That the suppression of n -mdicancy is necessary in every union, 
as soon and so long as the workhouse is open, and available for the 
relief of the destitute.’ . . ‘ It has been thought’ ([they add] * by 

some, that |>crsons will cease to give to beggars when called upon to 
uy poor-rates.’ . . ‘We cqpnot concur in* this opinion. We 
olieve that the mendicant classes will continue to levy their contri¬ 
butions, unless the legislature shall protect the rote-payer from 
demands and threats winch, if left to himself, he will bWotally unable 
to vsiths'taiid. 

‘ Such being our deliberate view of •this question, we observed 
with ^regret that the bill for the suppression of nuendieancy, which Lord 
Morpeth introduced into the House of C!ommons last session, has not 
been proceeded with. We do not mean to say that the enactment of such 
a law was indispensably necessary at the time, or even that it will be im- 
])ossible to continue our operations effectively during the present year 
without the aid of such a measure j Imt it is our duty to state t^youTi 
lordship pur conviction, that a law fo*the repression of mendicancy 
essential to the well-working of the poor relief act in Ireland, and 
that a bill for this purpose ought to be introduced into parliament at 
the earliest practicable period.’ 

On the 1st of May 18,41,4^6 Commissioners hinted a doubts 
whether a vagrant law was not indispensable to thd%yorking of 
the law even during the then current year. Nearly two years 
have since elapsed without one, and experience has, we think, 
justified their fears. 

On the first opening of the union-houses, mendicancy is said 
to have nearly ceased in their vicinity. We are told that many 
of the mendicants were relieved in tliem ;*and that many others 
abandoned their trade. The conduct and the professions of all 
who had taken any part in the introduction of the law, assonjuted 
in every mind the prohibition of mendicancy with the ^blic 
relief of the poor, and it was generally supposed that the act pro¬ 
hibited begging.* The error of course was short-lived, • Those 
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>vlio had merely suspended their requisitions renewed them; 
many tried the workhouse and hed from its eonfiiiement to the 
freedom of vagrancy; and still more crowded to fill up the 
vacancies, which the opening of the workhouses was known to 
ha^llpccasion ed. 

^iPfe Report of May 1842, the last which has keen presented, 
leads to the painful sus^iicion that the Irish Poor-Law, like many 
of its predecessors in hjngland, has aggravated the evil which it 
was intended to repress ; and that there is now in Ireland more 
mendicancy and more vagrancy than before its enactment. 

‘ In some of tlie unions,’ sav the Commissioners, ‘ aftei* tlu' stock of 
habitual mendicants had, for the most part, boon taken into ihe work¬ 
houses, the rate-payers, finding* that the removal of what may bo call¬ 
ed tlicir own established poor did not protect them from mendicancy, 
but was followed by inroads of beggars from the surrounding dislriets, 
or even from those more distant, have deemed it lictter that their own 
poor should be permirted to levy confhibuticnis from bouse to house as 
heretofore, than tJmt the rate-payers should incur the charge of main¬ 
taining them in the workhouses; and at the same time he compelled to 
make contributions to casual vagrants or mendicant strangers, by whom 
their doors w’cre beset. 

‘ In the Kilmallock Uniotl, the rate-payers of a cenrtain electoral 
division came ifv a body to the workhouse, and deuiauded to have their 
poor delivered up to them, which was accordingly done, and they were 
carried back, with great demoustratioub of rejoicing, to bo su]tported 
by alrtisgiving in tin; accustomed mode. I'he rate-payers in this case, 
no doubt expected that, when they had then* own beggars about them, 
P^hey^ould ue protected from t^ inroads of beggars from other dis¬ 
tricts, to whieli they were liable so Imig as their own habitiml stock 
were maiutained in the world louse.’ 

We will not fatigue the readers by repeating the remonstran¬ 
ces from Boards of Guardians and (»ther public bodies, appended 
^y the CoiMnishioners to their last Report. They resemble in 
substance those which we have quoted from the Report of 1841, 
though, perhaps, marked bv-morc asperity of language. We will 
extract, however, the Petition from tbe Castlederg Union, be¬ 
cause it alludes to a new source of danger:— 

* Your petitioners, after fourteen months’ experience, are convinced 
of the necessity of ft laV to suppress inendicauey. From mistaken 
ideas of economy on the part of some of the rate-payers, and dislike 
of workhouse relief on the part of the mendicants, almsgiving still 
contimfes, and the community stUI suffers from the profligacy which is 
a necessary accompaniment and consequence of begging. 

The ujistaken economy alluded to by the Petition is 4 ||iiQtion 
that it is cheaper to relieve by almsgiving than in |||ie work- 
house. Such an opinion, if extensively prevalent among the 
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rate-payers; would paralyze the whole law. Its progress and its 
consequences are well pointed out by Mr Clements:— 

‘ I think it necessary to state, that there is a desire amongst the people, 
which is on the increase in various parts of the country, to encourage 
mendicancy rather than incur the expense of maintaining the pami^s 
in the workhouse. When the workhouse^was first open, there wfflBBut 
one wish, that of jmtting down begging. I believe that, if the question 
were put to any of the 2 )(;^ftple who have now other views, they would 
say, that they did not desire to encourage mendicancy, but merely 
to help their own poor. It is needless for me to point out to you the 
impossibility of their continuing such a j>ractice, without perpetuating 
the system of indiscriminate almsgiving, as has hitherto been the 
custom. 

‘ It appears to me that, if a law for the repression of meriHicancy he 
tnacted early next session, begging may be put down by degrees with 
comparative facility; but if the matter be deferred for another year, 
the difficulty will be very much increased, as the general co-operation 
which may now he expected might not be obtained when the.people 
shall have formed an opinion, that to give to the beggar in the manner 
I have jjescribed, is jireferable to maintaining him in tMP workhouse. 

‘ I should observe, that the jvrovision for the maintenance by each 
electoral division of its own poor, which has always been considS^red, 
and I think ju*ly, an improvement to the original hi]^ will, if some 
cTkactmcnt he not made for the repression of mendicancy, become the 
means of defeating the whole object of the law ; because it is on ac¬ 
count of different rates made on electoral divisions, according ^ they 
have many or few paiqiers in the house, that the people on whom the 
higher rate is made are induced to endeavour to diminish it, by cn- 
couroging the paupers to leave the'‘house, to be maintained in the’* 
manner I have before described. The more general this feeling should 
become, the more difficult it will be to put down mendicancy. The 
legal enactment becomes, therefore, the more urgent, in order that it 
may be made available while t^ majority of the people are prepared 
to assist'in its enforcement.* 

This warning, like all the others, was disregarded. Sir Robert 
Peel, with his majority o^ one hundred, was not more bold than 
£iord John Russell had been with his twenty-one. The session 
of 1842 passed by, and the evil has-been allowed to grow and 
to extend; until the dangers of the disease and the dangers of 
the remedy might well alarm a strongesr and a more resolute 
Administration than that to which the v^elfafe of Ireland is now 
confided. 

We are often told that the people of Ireland are lovers of 
justice; the meaning of which we take to be, not that they are 
peculj^ly prone to act justly towards other people, hut that they 
fiercely ^lipent the appearance of injustice towards themselves. 
Now, iffs impossible to dmiy thfitf in this matter, the rate- 
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payers of Ireland have been treated with injustice. They have 
been induced, on false pretences, to consent to erect workhouses 
and levy rates. They were told by all who in Parliament brought 
forward or supported the law, that it was to be a measure of eco¬ 
nomy ; that they were to be saved in almsgiving more than they 
wdMl have to pay in rates. The same doctrine was repeated to 
them by the commissioners, by the assistant commissioners; in 
short, by all who recommended or even^defended the measure. 
If this ,statement turns out to be only partially .true in^any of 
the unions, and utterly unfounded in the great majority; if the 
rates are, in general, a mere addition to the alms; if the men- 
■ dicancy is, in general, altered only by the substitution of a new 
crowd of beggars—can we wojider that the law should become 
odious, or that the collection of rates should be opposed by, 
tumult, or by the more effectual machinery of passive resistance ? 

It is, of course, much easier to prove the necessity of a law 
for the repression of mendicancy, than to suggest its details. 
The English vagrancy laws are measures of Police; and compre¬ 
hend, as weMiave already remarked, many offences which are 
not acts either of vagrancy or mendicancy. Since we think that 
the%ieasure which we demand ought to be intrdHuced as a part 
of the Poor-^aw; and since the repression of the offences in 
question*, however proper or however necessary, has no necessary 
connexion with the relief of the poor; we would recommend that 
it shotild form no part of the measure, and that the bill, at the 
furthest, aim at nothing beyond the prohibition of vagrancy and 
“‘mendicancy. ^ 

Lord Morpeth’s bill, as we have seen, merely prohibited 
mendicancy; and perhaps, as a first experiment, it, may be 
well not to go beyond it. In one respect, indeed, wc would not 
go quite so far. That bill, foll^ving the bills of 1837 and 
1838, punishes the beggar if there be within the union a work- 
house capable of maintaining him. If the law be passed in that 
form, the guilt or innocency of mendicancy will depend, not on 
the conduct of the mendicant, but on a fact of which he may 
frequently be ignorant. A beggar finds, or hears, that the wofk- 
house is full. He exercises the right which that fact confers on 
him, and begs in %disftant part of the union, perhaps eight or 
nine miles from the workhouse. While he is doing so, somebody 
dies in the workhouse, ^r quits it; it becomes capable of receiv¬ 
ing him, and his right to beg is gone without his knowing it. 
Or perhaps he crosses, in ignorance,' the frontier betwW&n the 
unioif in which the workhouse is full, and beggirjg ther^|re pri¬ 
vileged, and one where the workhouse^s empty, aiuLl^gging 
therefore an offence* Statistical and geographical errors will be 
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punishable by imprisonment and hard laboui I We much prefer 
the proposal made by Lord John Russell in his speech of the 
13th of February 1837 ; namely, that no one should be punished 
for begging if he could show that he had applied at the worl»- 
house, and had been refused legal relief. 

It has been suggested to us by an authority whicH^ we 
respect, that every person applying at the workhouse and 
refused relief, should be entitled to receive a ticket, stating such 
refusal, its ^ate and it ^ rounds, and such other particulars as the 
Poor-Law Commissio^rs shall prescribe; a duplicate to be 
kept by the board of guardians. And that, for the space of 
seven days from the date of such ticket, such person shall not 
be punishable for the mere act. of begging, if, while begging, he 
show his ticket. We say for the mere act of begging; for he 
must remain punishable, notwithstanding the ticket,.if his beg¬ 
ging were accompanied by any other oflence. If, for instance, 
he were begging on f^lse pretences. Otherwise, an impostor 
who had been refused relief on the express ground of his being 
an impostor, would, by such refusal, become a privileged beggar. 
Requiring the beggar while begging to show his- ticket, would 
enable the p(iSice to arrest, without further ejiquiry, all be|^gars 
unprovided with tickets, and all whose tickets disclosed facts 
making their trade an offence. 

We are anxious, however, to guard against any impression 
that we join in the belief which seems to have been felt by all 
who introduced the Irish Poor-Law, that, if the vagrancy clauses 
had been retdfted in that act, mendicancy would have been gene¬ 
rally and quickly suppressed; or that we believe that it would 
now be* so suppressed, if our recommendations were adopted. 
No law is so dependent for its efficiency on public co-opera¬ 
tion as a law proliibiting m^dicancy; and there is no country in 
which that co-operation can less be relied on than Ireland. Wq 
believe that the best chance for the success of the prohibition 
would have been to incorporate it (as was proposed by all the 
friends of the measure) in the poor-law. But even then it would have 
been neglected in some districts, and imperfectly executed invnore. 
We fear that if it be passed this year, it will be less efficient than 
it would have been in 1838 ; and that if i^e delayed till 18-44, 
it will be worse executed than if it become law during the pre¬ 
sent session.. But a well-grounded fe^ that all the objects of a 
measure will not be attained, is no reason for abandoning it; if 
it likely to be beneficial, though less so than it might 

hav^been under more favourable circumstances. We believe 
that TJ^e are many ^rts of Ireland in which a law restraining 
mendi^ncy will be faunfully executed* We believe that there aro 
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many others in which it will be executed, imperfectly indeed, 
but yet usefully, so far as it is executed at all. And we believe 
that ivben its utility has been tested by experience—when the 
Assistant-Commissioners, on whom we rely for the diffusion of 
sound principles, can urge the authorities in one district to use 
their pcfsver of repressing mendicancy, by pointing out the advan¬ 
tages which have been derived by their neighbours—the law will 
be more widely and more effectually acted on everj^year, until 
at length the evil, though never to be ex|irpated, may be redu¬ 
ced to the endurable amount in which it obtains in Great Bri¬ 
tain. Then, and not till then, will the promise on which the 
Poor-Law was founded-be^erformed. While a rate for the relief 
of the poor, levied by the legal collector, is coexistent with a rate 
levied by the mendicant, the Irish Poor-Law is almost a legisla¬ 
tive fraud; «ince the express ground on which the landholders 
were required to pay poor-rates was, that they were to be relieved 
from at least an equivalent expenditure in alms. 

Another, or, as we think, an unfortunate deviation from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry from the recommendation 
of Mf Nlcholli?, and from the bill of 1837, respects the liability 
to poor-rate of occupiers under the annual value Sf 1 .5. 'I'he 
bill of 1837, and that of 1838, as passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons, made the rate in all cases a charge on the occupier, but 
allowed the L.5 occupier to deduct the whole amount. But 
this arrangement was altered in the House of Lords, and tlic 
occupier under L.5 was put upon the same ^otiiig as all 
others; rendered liable to the rate, and allowed * deduct from 
his rent a poundage equal to one-half of his assessment.. 

The principal motii^e which induced the House of Lords to 
make this change, appears to have been a fear that the land- 
ords, in order to escape the rate, might be induced to raise the 
^ents of their small occupiers to L.5, or to eject them, and to 
consolidate their tenancies. The provisions of the act render 
the former supposition impossible. The value of every tene¬ 
ment is taken, for the purposes of the Poor-Law, not according 
to its nominal rent, but'.according to an estimate formed by 
valuers appointed under the act. If the nominal rent exceeds 
that value, the Ianidk>rd’, so far as the rate is concerneef, is a 
loser; for the tenant cm deduct from the rent a poundage 
equal to the poundage of the rate. Thus, if the rate be a shil¬ 
ling in the pound, and the tenement is rated at L.4, but rented 
at L.5, the occupier is entitled, under the existing act, tol||piuct 
two shillings and sixpence, or half of one shilling In the 
pound on L.5, though he has only four ||iillings to p^y. We 
have heard of cases where the difference between the nominal 
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rent and tlie estimated value has been suchf that the occupier has 
been entitled to deduct more than he has paid. 

Those who feared that the expectation of having tq^pay the 
whole rate would lead to ejectment, cannot have been aware of 
the trihing amount of the payments in question. We believe 
that the occupiers under L.5 in value, are about one^half in 
number, and one-fifteenth in value of the rate-payers; and that 
the average yeaaly rate in Ireland docs not amount to fifteen- 
pence in the pound on the rental.* On these data, if, instead of 
the whole, one half of the rate on tenements under L..5 were 
thrown on the owners, it would be an additional charge, equal to 
one-half of a sixteenth of a fifteenth #f the rental of Ireland, or 
one-halfpenny on the pound. Of course, however, the tenancies 
under 3^.5 are not equally distributed. In some districts, they 
form a larger portion in value of the lands than in others, and 
there may be properties of which they constitute the, bulk. But 
even in these cases, it is highly improbable that the landlurtl 
would be governed in the management of his property by thef 
apparent saving of sixpence or sevenpence in the pound. We say 
the apparent saving; for it js clear, indeed it is admitted, that the 
whole rate, whether partially or wholly advanced by the occu- 
pit'r, is really paid by the landlord. Unless the landlord volun¬ 
tarily sacrifices rent to influence—a case very rare in Ireland— 
he obtains from the tenant the full value of the use of the land. 
Every tax, every burden thrown upon the land, reduces that 
value, and c^|^s a proportionate diminution of rent. 'I'his is 
true, even irfl^n-eat Britain, and more obviously so in Ireland ; . 
where the competition for land gives it a value, compared with 
its productiveness, far exceeding what it bears in a country where 
agriculture is only one of many occupations. On the larger 
farms, the landlord receive all that the tenant can pay, after re¬ 
serving an average remuneration for his capital, his skill,^ and his 
labour. On the small holdings, where the tenant has neither 
capital nor skill, the landlord gets all that the tenant can pay 
after reserving the means of existence. To talk of dividing the 
rate between such a tenant and his landford is mockery. 

It may be supposed, however, that the smallness of the sum 
at which the occupiers under L.5 can bfe emsessed, prevents ite 
being felt. And if it could be satisfied in potatoes, or in labour, 
such would be the case. But it is exacted in money, and money 


* We have now accidentally before us the rental of a property in 
Westmeath, consisthig .partly of farms and partly of a town. The 
whole net income is T.. 7 OOO a year. The j^ioor-rato is estimated at 
sixpeu^ iu the pound. 
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is a commodity almost unknown to the Irish cottier. His family 
lire on the produce of his potatoe-ground, and his cow; they use 
the fiidll^hich he cuts from the bog, and are clothed principally 
in the work of their own hands. He pays his rent partly in pro¬ 
duce and partly in labour; and for months together has never 
to purchase or to sell, or even to barter. Under such circum¬ 
stances, any unexpected call for a money payment, however low, 
finds him unprepared; and the circumstance, that*he is entitled to 
dedyct one-half from his landlord, makes the demand appear to 
him more vexatious; as it seems an advance made by the poorer 
man on behalf of the richer. 

> In England, the occupier under L.5 is seldom rated, or, if 
rated, is generally excused. The Poor-Law Commissioners^ foL 
lowing the plausible advice of the English Commissioners of 
Enquiry, endeavoured at first to enforce the rating of all occu¬ 
piers ; but they found the attempt resisted or evaded, often by 
parochial relief given in order to pay the rate, and have ultimatc- 
jjy abandoned it. How can we expect that a practice which can¬ 
not be maintained in a population remarkable for the constant 
use of money, and for a money income, large when compared to 
the average money incomes of the labouring classes in the rest of 
Europe, will be submitted to in a country equally remarkable 
for the absence of both ? 

There seem to be three modes of meeting the difficulty. First, 
To rate the occupier under L.5, and to allow him to deduct the 
whole amount from the rent which he has to pay immediate 
landlord ; Secondly, To excuse him altogether; l^Thirdly, To 
rate the immediate landlord. 

The first plan, rating the occupier, and allowing him to de¬ 
duct, was, as we have seen, that proposed by the Commissioner!^ 
of Enquiry, and adopted by the Government and by the House of 
Commons. The objections are those which we have mentioned 
.—the difficulty and expense of exacting a money payment from a 
very poor population, little accustomed to its use; and the hard¬ 
ship of making the poorer man advance what is due from the 
richer. To which must b§ added, the frequent suspicion of fraud 
or oppression on the part of the landlord, who, where there is a 
lease, is always tempted«to refer the deduction to some old claim 
or hopeless arrear.^ 

The second plan is, as we have stated, usual in England. It 
is open to the obvious objections, that it must increase the biy^en 
on all other classes, and ajSbrd a n#W motive to subdividlflne- 
ments, or at least to retard their consolidation. With respe^ to 
the first objection, if our information be correct—that there are 
few unions in which the occupations under L.5 amount to one- 
fifteenth in value of the whole, when the expense and the loss on 
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collection are deducted—we believe that the real sacrifice occa¬ 
sioned by their total exemption would be trifling. Witl^ llspect 
to th» second, the exemption of such tenements in England, 
where the rates are three or four times as high as in Ireland, h^s 
not led to any subdivision.; and when we consider the force of 
the motives which now drive the Iri^ landlord to consolida¬ 
tion, we do not believe that they would be overcome by the 
hope of so small a saving. We will venture also to express a 
suspicion that the clearing system has received an impulse from 
the Poor-J^aw, under whirh it is advancing with a rapidity to 
which it might not be uriadvisable tofinterpose a slight check. 
We should, on the whole, prefer this arrangement to the en¬ 
forcing payment from the occupier, whether heVere or were not 
entitled to make a corresponding reduction from his rent. 

'The third plan, however, is that which we venture to recom- 
mendi It was proposed by the Poor-Law Enquiry Commissioners 
for England, for all dwellings under the annual value of L.15. ^ 
It was proposed by Mr Nicholls for Ireland; and has been adopt¬ 
ed, and indeed extended much further than we now purpose to 
carry it, in the acts commuting tithes in Ireland. We recom¬ 
mend that the immediate lessor be the person assessed; and, to 
prevent any difficulty in discovering him, that the occupier be 
relieved from payment only on the' condition that he state truly 
who is his lessor. 

Relieving .tfae occupier, whatever were the mode adopted, 
would of coui^ diminish by about one-half the constituencies of 
the Boards of Guardians. This would be unraixed good. The 

« ccupiers under L.6, have neither the necessary education nor 
le necessary independence. In many cases they are the blind 
instruments of their clergy ; and the clause which excludes reli¬ 
gious ministers from the Boards, is virtually repealed by a con¬ 
stituency which elects their nominees. We cannot doubt that 
the existing system of universal suffrage is one of the causes of 
the unpopularity of the law among the more educated classes. 
One of its great purposes was the !rringirig the higher and 
middle classes into contact; and enabling, indeed forcing them to 
deliberate in common on the measures* that may best promote 
their common .welfare* and that of their in^iors. Under the 
existing system this purpose is only partially and imperfectly 
effected. Better constituents would elect more enlightened 
gualiPlms; the/;r offimo members wouljd attend; and the Boards 
might become in Ireland what they are in England—Schools in 
which the different classes of society learn each other’s wants and 
opinions, and acquire by practice tne difficult and necessary arts 
of aiBmiffistration, 
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Art. IV.— 1. Memoirs of the Court of England during thd Reign 
of the Stuarts j including the Ih'otectorate, By John Heme age 
Jesse. 4 vols. 8vo. ^London ; 1840. 

2. Metnotrs of the Court of England^ from the Revolution in 
1688 to the Death of George the Second,' By John JJemeaue 
Jesse. 8 vols. 8vo. London: 1843. 

Geven volumes in toto, ip addition to recent works a similar 
^ kind, and to fresh editions of older ones I Truly there is 
no end to* the pleasure of reading about Courts. In vain the* 
utilitarian asks the use of it, and the moralist questions the good, 
and the republican sneers at what he secretly admires. In vifin 
an occasional Madame d’Arblay escapes from under a load of 
duties, to inform the world that it is, possible for Courts to be 
tiresome and unhappy; nay, that it may even be diflBcult to get 
a cup of tea there when you want it. In vain a reader may 
know the whole real state of the case, agreeable and otherwise, 
or all that ever was written upon the subject from the time of 
Henry VIII. down to that of the estimable Court now flourish¬ 
ing. Every body W 4 |ives hw particular knowledge in favour of 
the general impression. It is true, the imaginations of the 
youngest modern readers cannot be quite of the opinion of the 
little boys in the country a hundred years ago, tfllit a King and 
Queen were a couple of superhuman people, sitting all day on 
thrones, with crowns on their heads and sceptres in their hands; 
eating, at the very least, (when they did eat,) bread jind hone^ 
and counting out gold as the smallest of their diversions. But 
nevertheless, to the great bulk of readers, there is always some¬ 
thing splendid, and gay, and full-dressed, and holiday-like, in the 
idea of a Court; something processional and gorgeous, graceful 
and powerful—always in selectest condition, waited upon by the 
noble, and living in an atmosphere of ronrrance. Pains, and tedi¬ 
ums, and defects of whatever sort, appear to be only exceptions 
to the general delightful fact. Henry VIII, himself does not 
make the peruser throw away the book in disgust^ nor Charles II. 
with*a sense of d%radation, nor James II. with his ^.ry dulness, 
nor William III. with his dryness. He reads, for the hundredth 
time, of glorious Queen JSess with her juyenile airs at 8 i 2 ^||||| and 
her bright eyes and, skinny lips, and knows not tvhich to do'most 
— laugh at or respect her. He is told eternally, and is still 
willing to be told, of the uiigainliness of James I., of the gravity 
pf Charles, of th^ievities and grim looks of his sucqessoif and 
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the naughtiness of the * heatities/ and the squabbles of Anne 
with the vixen Marlborough; nay, of the suit of snuff>c«I||||^ in 
which George I. was beheld with awe by the staring infant eyes 
of Horace Walpole. And why ? How is it that readers can 
turn and return to these everlasting histories of people generally 
no better 4han themselves, and sometin^s worse ? It is because 
a prince is one of themselves, in a state of splendour and impor¬ 
tance. It»is because, inasmuch as the readers merge themselves 
into his being, the readers are himself; gazed upon by the same 
multitudes^ glittering and mighty with the same power and rank. 
It is becaufe, though they are not immodest enough to equal their 
merits with those of the greatest jirinces, they feel a superiority 
to the worst, and a right of .participation with the m^t prosper¬ 
ous. Thus the very vices as well as merits they read of, flatter 
thtiir self-love; and this, for example, is one ol the reasons why 
all of, us, more or less, are so indulgent to the character of 
Charles II., positively base as he was in some respects, and ad¬ 
mirable in none. Gaiety on his part, and superiority on ours, 
make a combination that is irresistible. 

Mr Jesse therefore, having industriously produced seven vo¬ 
lumes on these all-popular subjects, and being modest enough 
withal to claim no higher merit tl^> that of a compiler, we feel 
bound to say, upo^lie whole, th *his industry is creditable<lo 
him and amusing to the reader. He is as impartial as can well 
be expected of a gentleman with a special liking to such topics; 
and his feelings are quick and generous, and for the most part cor¬ 
rect. The weakest things are what he says about Cromwell and 
Charles II., and the ‘ uiideviating rectitude’ of Lord IStraflbrd. 
What we chiefly miss is novelty of remark; though, as he pro¬ 
fesses himself to be onfy a compiler, we have no right perhaps 
to expect it. He is at all events not a man of. ‘ scissors and 
paste.’ He has honestly rewritten his work; searched the ori¬ 
ginals themselves, without taking the copies for granted ; and 
even^ad^d an occasional document found out by himself, though 
of little importance. A great failure of the w'oik is in arrange¬ 
ment and some determinate plan. The first volume, we observe, 
is entitled on the fly-leaf, ‘ Keign of the. Stuarts.’ The title of 
‘ Courts^ was perhaps an afterthought, in consequence of the 
biographi(||||^ or personal nature of the chief part of the matter, 
in distinction from public and political. And in fact, the eom- 
pilat^jpli, properly speajting, is neither a history of Courts, nor of 
Keigns, nor of any oifb thing more than another, except as far 
as regards a predominonee of the courtly and biographical. 
Sometimes, for want of a Court, there is a Keign, as in the in- 
Btanfe of William HI.; and sometimes, accO^h^^ts of people are 
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giv^^bo had little or nothing’ to do either with Courts or Hei^s 
«^a4p0aa Fielding and Beau Wjjson. On the other band, he has 
left out the Court Poets in the time of James and Charles, the 
members of the Cabal in those of Charles II., Prior and Gay 
afterwards, Hanbury Williams, and many others. What Mr 
Jesse ought to have done, in accordance with the title of his 
work, and in addition to the histories of the individuals composing 
*or connected-with the Courts, was to give us, not mesely a heap 
of materials out of which to gather the particulars here and there 
for ourselves, (and he does not, as we see, complete^ do this,) 
but distinct and characteristic pictures of each Coun in its ag¬ 
gregate or popular sense, after thei^manner of what the painters 
call a conversation-piece. We should thus have had a set of 
paintings or Tableaux before us, giving us impressions of the 
general differences of the Courts one from another; and these 
■would have advantageously introduced, or concluded, the histo¬ 
ries or enlarged characters of the chief persons composing them. 
It \rill not be expected of us to supply Mr Jesse’s deficiencies ; 
and we undertake no such task. It would be attempting to 
crowd a picture-gallery into a closet. Still, we shall make such 
remarks as we can, after the fashion wc think best; beginning 
•with the Court of James, ^|||| regretting that Mr Jesse has not 
pKceded it with that of Eli^beth. To cq|||mence with James, 
IS like entering London by the Isle of Dogs and Shoreditch, in¬ 
stead of Windsor and Piccadilly. 

If the morning is fine, his Majesty King James is, to a cer¬ 
tainty, going out hunting; and a singular spectaeje he is. Who 
would take him to be the son of the elegant Mary, Queen of 
Scots ? He is a red-faced man, corpulent, and ill-set on his limbs, 
•with a thin beard, large wandering eyes, and a tongue too big 
for his mouth; and he is trussed up in a huge bundle of clothes, 
the doublet stiletto-proof, and the pockets as big as Hudibras’s. 
Hound his neck is a ruff. His hat is stuck on his head, with a 
feather in it; and be himself is, in a manner, stuck into the sad¬ 
dle, upon a beautiful horse trained not to stumble. Some lords 
are about him, chiefly of his owm country ; and, among the closest 
of his attendants, is » page with a basketful of win^s and li¬ 
queurs. He takes a cupful of one of these, to keep the cold 
-out of his stomach ; the huntsman winds his horn^litne hounds 
are in full cry; and away goes King James to his victory over 
the stag. Ilis want of courage being a baulk to his wili^ he is 
very fierce when the stag is taken ; and^ bustles down from his 
horse, with a vindictive and hysterical delight, to cut him up; 
though, should a strange face happen to look on, his Majesty 
Starts, and sidles back, and does not at all understand how his 
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attendants could have allowed tlie iipproacli of so tryin£r a phe» 
nomenon. 

On the other hand, if the wfather is bad, King Jamedlls as 
surely in-doors—studying, say his friends; drinking and playing 
the fool, say his enemies. His Majesty, doubtless, has his books 
about him, including his Basilicon Doron^ and his treatise in proof 
of Witchercfti but he has also his wines and liqueurs, with plenty 
of other good things;—and if be is not reading some*new folio, 
or disputing with some Bishop, or hearing some not very deli¬ 
cate story from Sir Edward Zouch, or writing some not very 
delicate letter to a favourite; or lastly, if he is not giving Buck¬ 
ingham some lesson in morals or politics, accompanied with a 
new jewel, why then most probably Sit John Finett, and Sir 
George Goring, 'and the Court-Fool, Archie Armstrong, are 
of the party, and all four are playing antics and practical jokes 
to amuse him. Lady Compton (Buckingham’s mother) has lately 
been installed as a kind of housekeeper at Whitehall, and is 
almost the only female visible in that place; his Majesty hav¬ 
ing long lived apart from the Queen—not out of ill-will, butdrom 
a love of elbow-room, and a wish that each should live at their 
ease. All day long therefore his Majesty is either hunting, or 
reading, or giving lectures, or eating and drinking, and laughing 
at some new jest or masquerade, nit up by these facetious gen¬ 
tlemen of his chan^ptr, generallyridicule of some actual oc¬ 
currence; and the more forbidden the joke the keener is the 
royal relish. But besides feastings and masques of a nobler 
sort, which we shall notice presently, and to whiph he invites 
his friends in general, the King is sometimes entertained in like 
manner by the Queen; and in either of these cases, but espe¬ 
cially the latter, a full and proper Court is beheld, consisting of' 
ladies as well as gentlemen, and containing the 'flower of the 
beauty and genius of the nation. Thither comes, and there let 
us now behold, the beautiful Duchess as well as good Duke of 
Richmond ; and Lady Suffolk, (wife to the Lord Treasurer,) with 
large emerald bribes in her ears ; and the Countess of Rivers, con¬ 
templating the scene with her arms akimbo; and the Countess 
of Dorset, (Anne Clifford,) with her large indignant eyes, bidding 
Daniel the poet take notice of her; and JL.ucy Harrington by her 
side, (the Countess of Bedford,) darling of all the poets; and 
Donne wlpi his profound face, and Drayton smiling, and Ben Jon- 
son pledging my Lord Pembroke in a cup of canary; and old Sir 
Fulke Greville, ‘ the friend of Sir Philip Sydney,’ looking older 
than he is with a weight of retrospection ; and the gallant Lord 
Sawley, (Carlisle,) with a flower in his ear, vying with Bucking- 
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ham in splendour of apparel; and Buckingfiam himself, loohinp^ 
sort of angel of fashion, all over jewels; and Buckingham s 
lAot^r, the Lady Compton aforesaid, who, being a Beaumont, 
18 talking with the great Fletcher about his deceased friend, and, 
as she cares for nothing but ambition, is astonished to see the tears 
in hil* eyes; and there also is the chivalrous Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, bowing to the Queen, whom he fancies in love with 
lum; and on a dais a little elevated si ts the Queen herself, plump 
and jovial, with a good skin and little beauty besides, proud, how¬ 
ever, to see so glorious an evening at her house, and pledging the 
King a little too often in his beloved sweet wines. Lastly, the 
King himself sits next her, and^s getting heartily tired, and 
longing to tear off his coat and shoes,, and lie«down,K< He is se- 
turning his wife’s compliments, and swearing aside all the while 
to Sir John. Finett, who will make him laugh in a minute with 
catching the eye of Lord Herbert, and returning him a burlesque 
of his pompous bow. 

A palace nevertheless may be a painted sepulchre, thinks Dr 
Donne. Underneath all this splendour there is a grossness of 
talk, and, in some respects, of manners. The hands of Majesty 
itself are not clean ; and Sir Fulke Greville contrasts the noise 
and indecorum with the grace of the Court of Elizabeth, and 
doubts whether even thelBhuty of the j^sque has made up 
for if. * 

Assuredly the first thing that strikes one in the Court of 
James, is its excessive grossness. It has been attempted tn^show 
that this was merely the reflection of similar want of refinement 
on the part of the English gentry; but that such was not the case, 
is manifest both from the pictures of the * fine old Queen Eliza- 
‘ beth's gentleman,’ given by the writers of the day as a model 
of grace and sentiment; and from the contrast undoubtedly fur¬ 
nished by James’s Court to that of his predecessor. * The tastes 

* and habits,’ observes the present writer, ‘ which were introduced 

* by James into the English Courts differed widely from the 

* stately pastimes and chivalrous amusements of the past reign. 

* There was no want of what may perhaps be called magni- 

* ficence; indeed, the e::ipense of supporting the royal pleasures 

* occasionally amounted, to extravagance; but at tnis period of 

* his reign there was not only little elegance, but the^taste of the 

* Court, and especially of the King himself, appears constantly 

* tinctured with ^ossness and vulgarity. ♦ * * The l^otcn 
^ who accompanied James to his new dominions, are said to have 

brought with them their filth as well as their poverty. The 

* Countess of Dorset informs us, that when she^paid her visit of 
^ congratulation to the royal family at Theobald’s, she was sur« 
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^ prised at the great chati^e which had taketi pjaee in regard to 
‘ the Want of cleanliness sincejthe preceditig rei^n. Soqii after 
‘ quitting the palace, she found herself infested with those in- 
* sects, the name of which it is scarce considered delicate to men- 
‘ tiom'—(Vol. I. p. *47.) « 

It is not to be implied that there was nothing ohjectionable 
. to be found in the Court of Elizabetli. liefinement itself is one 
of the sources of temptation ; and most places in which leisure 
and luxury meet, undergo the hazard of standing in need o|l a 
generous allowance. But Elizabeth was not only a woman pf 
taste, but of a judicious and masculine understanding. She h^d^ 
been surrounded by the Burl^ghs, the Raleighs, and me Sydneys. 
Ijihakspearp’s refined plays had been her pastime; and, if gallantry 
gave itself more sentimental airs in her Court than are sup¬ 
posed to have been warranted, Comus and his drunkards never 
presided there as they did in that of her successor. Nor is the 
charge against the Scotch an illiberal one. The in-door hpbits 
of the English had been equally filthy in the time of Henry VI11., 
as is well known from a celebrated passage in Erasmus; but 
commerce, and poetry, and the intercourse with the countrymen 
of Raphael and Castiglione, had greatly refined them. Rizzio 
and tlie good taste of Mary would perhaps have tended to do 
something of the swie kind for thWscotch; but a fierce nobility 
and fiercer bigots interfered; and the young king, taught to 
despise the body for the good of his soul, and therefore tempted 
to degrade it,*%as but the more driven in secret upon the accu¬ 
mulation of those gross propensities which he afterwards ex- 
liibited in the golden sunshine of the English Court, to the 
astonishment of the friends of Elizabeth. Hence, both as a 
consequence and a reaction, a deterioration of the manners of 
the gentry, and a corruption of poetry itself in the hands q| 
Beaumont and Fletcher; who, noble poets as they were, con¬ 
descended to be the echoes of the new men of the day; anid 
whose muse thus became the monstrous anomaly we see it—a 
being ha9f angel, half drah. We really can find no fitter word to 
express the lamentable truth. 

We shall not extract from Mr JessQ,*s pages the very worst 
evidences of the degradation of the Court under James. They 
are bad enough in the context in which theyjure bound to ap¬ 
pear, and far worse when dragged out of it. They are also very 
well known. The frightful case of Car, Earl of Somerset, and 
his wife, may 4>e said to contain an epitome of it all. It must 
be allowed at the same time, that the case is unique as regards 
«murder, and not unaccompanied with doubts as to the rest; and 
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His judicious, perhaps, in an historian, to avail himself as much 
as possible of doubts in uU such cases. James is a very dis¬ 
agreeable character in his sottisbness, and his vulgar jesting, 
and his disregard of appearances; but he was not a hard-heart¬ 
ed man; and he has a right to have as ipany of his actions as 
possilfte attributed tO his love of peace and quietness. His 
notions of his prerogative were not greater than those of his 
predecessor; and Granger has well observed, that ‘ if all rc- 
‘ straints on it had been taken off, and he could have been 
^^in reality the abstracted king he had formed in his imagina- 

* tion, he possessed too much good-nature to have been a ty- 
‘ rant.’ To sum up the character of James in the most charit¬ 
able manner, he was really after all, and notwithstanding a good 
deal of positive acuteness and scholarship, nothing lut a * gre^t 
lubberly boy*' from first to last; and it should be added, that 
no human being, from his infancy, appears to have been more 
tlie creature of circumstances. In the murder of ^Rizzio before his 
mother’s face, his constitution probably received a shock before 
he was born; his mother was of the same self-indulgent tempera¬ 
ment, notwithstanding her attainments; his father. Lord Darn- 
ley, was a foolish dissolute lad; and the very wet-nurse of the 
future maudlin Solomon was a drunkard. Buchanan then took 
the child and flogged him is||||||^ a pedant; the religious Reformers 
perplexed him with alternate homage aiil^ insult ; and when 
Elizabeth died, this victim of birth, parentage, and education, 
with rickety limbs, a sensual temperament, ^d just talents 
enbugh to make him vain and self-satisfied, walked out of a poor 
kingdom into a rich one,*half mad with bis joy, and flattered 

. into the most ridiculous notions on all points, by some of the 
greatest wits in Europe. Mr Jesse considers it very singular 
that James should entertain, to the last, the most extravagant 
Motions of his prerogative, ‘ since his tutor, the illustrious Bu- 

* chanan, endeavoured by every means in his power to instil very 

* different ideas into the mind of his sovereign pupil.* But that 
was, perhaps, one of the reasons. The * sovereign pupil’ did not 
choose to be flogged into a love for such unkingly notions. The 
more he feared and hated his tutor, the more be would fear and 
hate his republican dodtrines. He had no such objections to the 
learning that enabled him to dogmatize, or to the more luxurious 
parts of Buchanan’s poems—the risus^ et pocula, et illecehra ;— 
though he did not retain much love for ISetera. Even points 
‘ whiem are diffcult to allude to in the history olf this preposterous 
monarch, were not unprepared for him by perplexities In classi¬ 
cal f dttcptioo, which e^dst at the present moment, but which were 
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then far more perilous, owing to the recent diffusion of a taste 
for the ancient writers, and its identification with wisdom and 
refinement. 

Of Anne of Denmark, the Queen of James, oar opinion has 
perhaps been sufficiently intimated. She was a commqp-place 
woman, who began with interference, and compounded for being 
let alone with insignificance. She was as fond of pleasure as 
the King, or more so; and led such a gay life at Somerset 
House and other places, as to bring her ladies into disrepute. 

Prince Henry, the heir-apparent, who died at eighteen, is 
loaded by Mr Jesse with the customary panegyrics for his grave 
tastes, and his martial aspirittions. His Royal Highness, it seems, 
,QDuId not ^dure an oath; and presented, in almost every respect, 
(or is said to have done so,) an excessive contrast to the idle¬ 
ness, levity, and pacific tendencies of his father. It is well 
known that every reigning prince is the ‘best of princes;* and 
that every prince, who is expected to reign but does not, would 
have made a still better. We have no more faith, for our parts, 
in the perfections of Prince Henry, than in those of any other 
deified youth whose merits have had the luck to be untried. 
We grant willingly that^he may have had talents and good qua¬ 
lities, and that his love of martial exercises may not nave been 
entirely owing to a yputh*s natural i^dness for playing at soldiers, 
and an heir-a'pparent’s propensity to differ with his father. The 
best thing we know of him is tlie homage which he rendered to 
the great capacity and attainments of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
his wonder at his father's keeping *||uch a bird in a cage :* the 
worst (which Mr Jesse leaves to transpire in a subsequent article) 
is his taunting his brother Charles with his scholarship and his 
‘ bad legs.’ This was no evidence of a generous nature; and it 
increases opr suspicion that the country was lucky in his no|, 
reigning. ^ 

James’s daughter Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, though heaped 
also with extravagant eulogies, we take to have been really a 
reasonable and gentle person, endeared not undeservedly to the 
nation by her misfortunes. The * Queen of Bohemia’ is still 
the mystical sign of many a country alehouse, people wondering 
who she was. 

The man .of the best dispositions, after all, about the Court of 
James, till injured by flattery and power, we suspect to have been 
Buckingham himself. His virtues were sincerity and zeal; sin¬ 
cerity in all things, and zeal to serve his master—a rare mixture 
any where, much more in a court. He openly professed to be 
a friend or enemy, as the case might happen ; and he made good 
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whut he professed. His decision saved trouble to the indolence 
of Jiimes and to the hesitation of Charles; and address and 
superiority of nature, rather than of talents, (especially in the 
article of truth, in whicdi both were deficient,) combined to give 
him the mastery over both. We believe that what Charles said 
of him Vas* true, with regard to his not being the dictator he was 
supposed to be ; and that his greatest merit with them, was his 
making their convenience the rule of his actions. He might also 
have been in possession of important secrets, both of State and 
Household; yet nothing, in our opinion, could have given him 
the unshaken ascendency which he obtained over two Kings in 
succession, and those father and son, except some quality of a 
superior description. Bassompierre, the French ambassador, was 
astonished (and truly he well might have been) when Bucking-’*' 
ham rushed one day between him and King Charles, crying our, 

‘ 1 am come to keep the peace between you two;* butjio man 
could have dared to commit himself in that manner with a Prince 
so jealous of his power, had not the habit of ascendency been 
kindly attempered. Ingenuousness was probably the crowning 
charm even of Buckingham*s countenance. 

Bacon was one of the great glories of the time of James, but 
hardly belongs to his Court, though he flattered him like a cour¬ 
tier, and once assisted in getting up a masque. Mr Jesse says 
he was a * poet.* A poet he may be called, in as far as he was 
master of a great style of prose, largely impregnated with imagi¬ 
native beauty; but in the sense in which Mr Jesse uses the term, 
let the reader judge of his kurels by the following couplet: 

* With wine, man’s spirit for to recreate; 

And oil, man’s face for to exhilarate.* 

The masques of Ben Jonson are the chief ornaments and re- 
dbmmendations of the Court of King James, and should have 
made a greater figure in the work before us. Mr Jesse ought 
to have gone to themselves for an account of them, and not been 
contented with repeating a few brief and incidental notices from 
others. He might easily have * compiled,’ in this instiince, from 
‘the best originals. We will give a specimen or two of the ma¬ 
chinery, as well as other features, of these enchanting entertain¬ 
ments, to riiow in what respect James’s Court may boast of a l^ue 
refinement. Inigo Jones was the worker out of the poet’s fancies; 
and the chief nobility of the Court, male an^female, were his 
performers. 'X'h|y ajppem’ed in the most charactejistic and most 
Oeautifiil dresses, glitterii^ with gold and jewels,, with feathers 
and. wings, and cloths oi v^hite and crimson. They paraded 
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and danced to music, were drawn in chariots, descended and rose 
in clouds, arid dawned over mountain-tops in likenesses of Phoe¬ 
bus and Aurora. It was an anticipation of all which machinery 
has since done on the stage, but with greater cost and elegance. 
What could be more poetically picturesque than the following 
opening scene of the masque called Oberon^ the Fairg Prince f 
‘ The first face of the scene appeared (says the poet) all 
‘ obscure, and nothing but a dark rock with^trees beyond it, 

* and all wildness that could be presented; till at one corner of 
‘ the cliff, above the horizon, the moon began to show; and, ris- 

** ing, a satyr was seen by her light to put forth his head, and 

* call.* 

In the Masque of Hymen, the upper part of a scene ‘ which 
0 was all of^clouds, and made artificially to swell and ride like the 

* rack, began to open ; and the air clearing, in the top thereof was 
‘ discovered Juno sitting in a throne, supported by two beauti- 
‘ ful peacocks. lioUnd about her sat the spirits of the air in 
‘ several colours, making music. Above her, the region of fire, 
‘with a continual motion, was seen to whirl circularly; and 
‘ Jupiter standing in the top, brandishing his thunder. Beneath 
‘ her, the rainbow, Iris; and on the two sides, eight ladies, at- 
‘ tired richly and alike in the most celestial colours, who repre- 

* sented her powers.* In another scene of the same masque, 

these eight ladies descend in the clouds to a song, and then 
dance forth in pairs, ‘ with a varied and noble grace, to a rare 
‘ and full music of tw’elve lutes.* In the Vision of Delight, 
Fancy, with purple wings, breaks out of a cloud; an ‘ Hour* de¬ 
scends ‘ with golden hair,’ and the sdfene changes to the ‘ bower 
‘ of Zephyrus,’ a place full of flowers, and hung with convolvu¬ 
lus, honeysuckle, and jessamine: the bower then opens, and 
discovers the masquers as the ‘ glories of the spring,’ in a land¬ 
scape full of fields and woods, with rivers running, herds and 
flocks feeding, and larks singing in the air. When he published 
the Masque of Hymen, Ben Jonson could not conceal his tran- 
iportaat the recollection of the performance; but must needs run 
into a rapturous strain of prose at the'end of it, from which we 
extract the following passages. * « 

‘ Hitherto extended,* says he, ‘ the 'first night’s solemnity, 

‘ whose grace in the execution left not where to add unto it with 

* wishing ; I mean (nor do 1 court them) in those that sustained 

* the nobler part|f Such was the exquisite performance, as, be- 
‘ side||the pomp, splendour, or what may be called the apparel- 
‘ ling of such presentiments, that alone, had alf else been absent, 

‘ was of power to surprise with delight, and to steal the spectator^ 
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* away from themselves. Nor was there wanting whatsoever 

* might give to the furniture its complement, either in richness 

* or strangeness of the habits, delicacy of dances, magnificence 
^ of the scene, or divine rapture of music. Only the envy was, 

* that it lasted not still; or, now that it is past, there cannot, by 
‘ imagination, much less description, be recovered to us part of 

* that spirit it had in the gliding by.’ 

After describing the dresses of the men, he says, * the ladies’ 

‘ attire was wholly new for the invention, and full of glory ; as 
‘ having in it the most true impression of a celestial figure. The * 
‘ upper part, of white cloth of silver, wrought with Juno’s birds 

* and fruits: a loose under-garment, full gathered, of carnation, 

* striped with silver, and parted with a golden zone; beneath^ 

* another flowing garment, of watchet (bluish) cloth o|iisilver, 

‘ laced with gold ; through all which, though they were round 
‘ and swelling, there yet appeared some truth of their delicate 
‘ lineaments, preserving the sweetness of proportion, and ex- 
‘ pressing itself beyond expression. J^he attire of their heads 
‘ did arftwer, if not exceed ; their hair being carelessly (but with 

* more art than if more affected) bound under the circle of a rare 
‘ and rich-set coronet, adorned with all variety and choice of 

* jewels ; from the top of which flowed a transparent veil down 
‘ to the ground, whose verge, returning up, was fastened to 

* either side in most sprightly manner. Their shoes were azure 
^ and gold, set with rubies and diamonds ; so were all their gar- 

* ments; and every part abounding in ornament.’ * No less to 

* be admired, for the grace and greatness, '^as the machine or 
‘ the spectacle from whence they came; the first part of which 
‘ was a microco^os or globe, filled with countries and then gild- 

* ed ; whe»e the sea was expressed, heightened with silver 
‘ waves. This stood, or rather bung, for no axle was seen to 
‘ support it; and turning softly, discovered the first masque, 

* which was of the men, sitting in fair composition within a mine 

* of several metals; to which the lights were so placed [we do 
< not exactly understand this] as no one was seen, but seemed 

* as if only Reason, with the splendour of her crown, illumined 
the whole g^t. On the sides of this (which began the other 

* part) were placed two great statues, feigned of gold, one of 

* Atlas the other of Hercules, in varied postures, bearing up the 

* clouds, which were of relievo, embossed, and translucent as 

* natural. To these a curtain of painted clouds joined, which 

* reached to theipitmost roof of the hall, and suddenly oj^ning, 

* revealed the three regions of air, in the highest of which sat 

* Juno in a glorious throne of gold, circled with comets and 
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‘ fiery meteors, engendered in that hot and dry region; her feet 
‘ reaching to the lowest, where there was a rainbow,’ &c.' The 
rest of the scene has been given already; but there is a conclud¬ 
ing passage describing the action of it which deserves quotation. 

* The midst,* says the poet, * was all of dark and condensed 

* clouds, as being the proper place where rain, hail, and other 

* watery meteors are made; out of which two concave clouds 
‘ from the rest thrust forth themselves, in nature of those nimbi, 
‘ wherein, by Homer, Virgil, &c., the gods are feigned to de- 

* scend ; and these carried the eight ladies over the heads of the 
‘ two terms, (Atlas and Hercules,) who, as the engine moved, 
‘ seemed also to bow them.>elves, and discharge their shoulders 

p* of their glorious burden ; when, having set them on the earth, 
‘ both they and the clouds gathered themselves up again, with 
‘ some rapture of the beholders.’ He then described the motion 
of the sphere of fire, with Jupiter above it; which, he says, vras 
the thing that delighted the spectators most of all. 

It need not be added, that the poetry of these masques was 
worthy of the machinery and embellishments. Mr Jesse should 
have given us some specimens of it as a part of the Court elegance. 
A scene of a banquet in Love's Welcome, opens with the following 
beautiful mixture of sense and sentiment, in which the reader 
will admire the repetition of the word Love. It was sung by 
‘ two tenors and a bass.* 

* Full Chorus. If Love be call’d a lifting of the sense 
To knowledge of that pure intelligence 
Wherein the soul hath rest and residence— 

First Tenor. When were the senses in such order placed? 

Second Tenor, The Sight, the Hearing, Smelling, TouihiDg, Taste, 
All at one banquet ? 

Bass- Would it ever last! 

First Tenor. We wish the same. Who set it forth thus ? 

Bass. Love! 

Second Tenor, But to what end, or to what object ? 

Bass. Love I 

First Tenor. Doth Love then feast itself ? 

Bass. Love will feast Love. 

Second Tenor. You make of Love a riddle or a chain, 

A circle, a mere knot. Untie’t again. 

Bass. Love is a circle ; both the first and last ^ 

O^all our actions; and his knot’s too fast. 

First Tenor, A true-love knot will hardly be untied; 

And, if it could, who would this pair divide ? 

Bass. God make them such, and Love.* 
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In tbe Meisque of Queens are the celebrated songs of the 
witches; part of which was afterwards so finely set to music by. 
Purcell:— 

< The owl is abroad, bat, and the toad, 

And 60 is the cat-a>mountain,’ &c. 

The lovers of vocal music will recognize another in the masque 
of the CHpsies Metamorphosed :— 

* To the old, long life and treasure ; 

To the young, all health and pleasure; 

To the fair, their face 
With eternal grace; 

And the foul, to be loved at leisure. 

‘ To the witty, all clear mirrors; 

To the foolish, their dark errors; 

To the loving sprite 
A secure delight; 

To the jealous, their own false terrors.* 

There is plenty of flattery to the King; and alas 1 an occa¬ 
sional excess of coarseness, astonishing to be met with amidst so 
many graces, and not to be conceived by the delicacy of the pre¬ 
sent day. The coarseness is assuredly to be laid to the account 
of the King and his circle ; and yet they could as certainly enjoy 
the graces too: such anomalies are there in times and manners! 
The flattery was often made to contain some admirable lesson. 
A vindication, for instance, of the King's passion for the chase, 
ends with a very exalted moral. We shall repeat the whole 

chorus for the benefit of our modern Nimrods;— 

• 

‘ Hunting! it is the noblest exercise, 

Makes man laborious, active, wise, 

Brings health, and doth the spirits delight; 

It helps the hearing, and the sight; 

It teachetb arts that never slip 
The memory, good horsemanship, 

Search, sharpness, courage, and defence. 

And ebaseth all iU-habits thence. 

* Turn hunters then again, 

But not of men. 

Follow his ample 
A^yiMt example. 

That hl^s all chase of malice and of blood, 

And studies only ways of good, 

To keep soft peace in breath. 

Men should not hunt mankind to death. 
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, Bat strike the enemies of man. 

Kill yices if you can; 

They are your wildest beasts, . 

And, when they thickest fall, yon make the gods true feasts.’ 

The worst of these splendid entertainments was, that they 
were very expensive. ‘ By a letter,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘ among- 
‘ the Talbot Papers^ it is proved that one masque alone cost 
‘ the Exchequer three thousand pounds. This taste (he adds) 
< for lavishing immense sums on magnificent spectacles and 
‘ social diversions, was not confined to the Court. To provide 
‘ for a masque at Lord Haddington’s marriage, twelve of the 
‘ principal courtiers subscribed three thousand pounds a-piece. 

* The King, however, was the principal suflerer; and so reduced 
‘ were his finances about the fourth year of his reign, and so 
‘ clamorous were the officers of his household for the payments 
‘ of their salaries, that they actually stopped the coach of the 
‘ Lord Treasurer, and prevented his proceeding further till he 

* had given a solemn promise that their demands should be satis* 

* fied.’ It does not follow that the expenses of the masques 
themselves were always paid. In fact, Inigo Jones at one time 
performed the duties of surveyor of the works gratuitously, on 
purpose to clear off the debts of his predecessor; and there are 
some pleasant verses of Ben Jonson’s, when he was laureate, in 
which he raises a 

woeful cry 

to Sir Robert P’te 

* 

for the arrears of his salary—which Sir Robert Pye, by the 
way, w'as ancestor of one of the poets-laurcate of King George 
the Third. Nor is the bard of the loves and graces of the 
masques, with all his loyalty, understood to have invariably 
waived the rougher part of his character in favour of the ac¬ 
knowledgments dol^d out on him. He is said to have exclaimed 
on one occasion, when the King made him some small payment 
or present—‘ He sends me this, because I live in an alley. 
‘ Tell him, his soul lives in an alley ! ’ 

The Court of Charles I. wfts decorum and virtue itself in com¬ 
parison with that of James. Drunkenness disappeared ; there 
were no scandalous favourites; Buckingham alone retained his 
ascendency as the friend and assistant; and the King manifested 
his notions of the royal dignity by a stately reserve. Little 
remained externally of the old Court but its sfdUndour; and to 
this a new lustre was given by a taste for painting, and the pa¬ 
tronage of Rubens and Vandyke. Charles was a great col¬ 
lector of pictures. He was still fonder of poetry than ms father, 
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retained Ben Jonson as his Laureate, encouraged Sandys, and* 
May, and Carew, and was a fond reader of Spenser and 
Shakspeare ; the last of whom is styled by Milton (not in 
reproach, as Warton strang|^y supposed; for how could a poet 
reproach a King with loving a poet ?) the < closet companion * 
of the royal ‘ solitudes/ Walpole, as Mr Jesse observes, was 
of opinion, that ‘ the celebrated festivals of Louis XIV. 

* were copied from the shows exhibited at Whitehall, in its 
‘ time the most polite court in Europe/ Bassompierre, in men¬ 
tioning his state introduction to Cnarles and Henrietta, says, 

* I found the King on a stage raised two steps, the Queen and 
‘ he on two chairs, who rose on the first bow I made them on 
‘ coming in. The company was magnificent, and the order exqui- 

* site/ ‘ I never knew a duller Christmas than we have had this 
‘ year/ writes Mr Gerrard to the Earl of Strafford ; ‘ but one play 

* all the time at Whitehall, and no dancing at all. The queen 

* had some little infirmity, the bile or some such thing, which 
‘ made her keep in ; only on Twelfth Night she feasted the king 
‘ at Somerset House, and presented himf* with a play newly 
‘ studied, the Faithful Shepherdess, (Fletcher’s,) which the king’s 

* players acted in the robes she and her ladies acted their pas- 
‘ toral in last year. I had almost forgot to tell your lordship, 

‘ that the dicing night, the king carried away in James Palmer’s 
‘ hat L.1850. The queen was his help and brought him that 

* luck ; she shared presently L.900. There are two masques 

* in hand ; first, the Inns of Court, which is to be presented 
‘ on Candlemas day; the other, the king presents the queen 

* with on Shrove Tuesday, at night: high expenses ; they speak 
‘ of L.20,000 that it will cost the men of the law.’—(Jesse, Vo^ 
II.p. 91.) 

‘ Charles was not only well informed,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘in all 
‘ matters of court etiquette, and in the particular duties of each 
‘ individual of his household, but enjoined their performance 
‘ with remarkable strictness. Ferdinand Masham, one of the 

* esquires of his body, has recorded a curious anecdote relative 
‘ to the king’s nice exaction of such observances. “ I remem- 
‘ her,” he says, “ thaf coming to fhe king’s bed-chamber door, 

‘ which was bolted in the inside, the Earl of Bristol, then being 
‘ in waiting and lying there, he unbolted the door upon my 
‘ knocking, and asked me ‘ What news ?’—1 told him I had a 

* letter for the king. The earl then demanded the letter of me, 

‘ which 1 told him I could deliver to none but td the king him- 
< self: upon which the king said, * The esquire is in the right: 

* for he ought not to deliver, any letter or message to any but 

* myself, he being at this time the chief officejc of my house ; 
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‘ and if he had delivered the letter to any other, I should not 
‘ have thought him fit for his place.’ ” It seems, that after a 
‘ certain hour, when the guard was set, and the “ all right” 

* served up, the royal household was considered under the sole 
‘ command of the esquire in waiting* “ The king,*’ says Lord 
‘ Clarendon, kept state to the full, which made his court very 
‘ orderly, no man presuming to be seen where he had no pre- 

* tence to be,”*—(Jesse, II. 94.) 

The truth is, that both from greater virtue, and a less jovial 
temperament, Charles carried his improvement upon the levity 
of his father’s Court too far. Public opinion had long been 
quitting the old track of an nndiscerning submission ; and, though 
it was the King’s interest to avoid scandal, it was not so to pro¬ 
voke dislike. It was on the side of manner in which he failed. 
His reformations, the more scandalous ones excepted, appear to 
have been rather external than otherwise. Mrs Hutchison, 
while she speaks of them highly, intimates that^there was still a 
goo I deal of private license; and, though it is asserted that 
i'hitf't s! discountenanced swearing, perhaps even this was only 
by co'm]>arison. It is reported of Charles II., that in answer 
to a remonstrance made to him on the oaths in which he 
indulged, lie exclaimed in a very irreverent and unfilial manner. 

Oaths’ why, your Martyr was a greater swearer than lam.’ 
a ha* b' cj. quf*lioned also, whether in other respects Charles’s 
- * 'k<ucC was so ‘ immaculate,’ to use Mr Jesse’s phrase, 
a» .U' •'■'-iii.y of his latter years and his fate has led most 

pe<»' « ’/'udc. Indeed, it'is a little surprising how any 

^ i , ;rljssiins excepted, could have supposed, that a prince 
i, up as he was, and the friend of Buckingham, should be 
en iy free from the license of the time. His manners and 
.dies to women, though not gross for that age, (to say 

■Liiing of the letter, Vol'. II. p. 88,) would be thought coarse 
now ; and, at all events, were proofs of a habit of thinking quite 
in unison with custom. But the present age has been far strict¬ 
er in its judgment on these points than any which preceded it 
—at least up to the time of George III. It was not the ques¬ 
tion of his gallantries, or of his freedom from them, that had 
any thing to do with Charles’s unpopularity. ’Fhe people will 
pardon a hundred gallantries sooner than one want of sympathy. 
Charles 1. would not have been unpopular in the midst of Court 
elegancies, if he had not been stiff and repulsive in his manners. 
Unfortunately, he wanted address; he had a hesitation in his 
speech; and his consciousness of a delicate organization 
and of infirmity of purposei with the addition of a good deal 
of the wilt common to most people, and particularly encouraged 
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in Princes^ made him afraid of being thought weak and easy. 
He therefore, in what he thought self-defence, took to an of¬ 
fensive coldness and dryness of behaviour, and gradually became 
not unwilling even to wreak upon other people the irritability oc¬ 
casioned by it to himself. He got into unseemly passions with 
Ambassadors, and neither knew how to refuse a petition grace¬ 
fully, nor to repel an undue assumption witB real superiority. 
Even his troubles did not teach him wisdom in these respects till 
the very last. He was riding out one day during the wars, when a 
‘ Dr Wykes, dean of Burian in Cornwall,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘ an 
‘ inveterate punster, happened to be near him, extremely well 
‘ mounted. Doctor,” said the King, you have a pretty nag 
‘ under you j I pray, how old is he ? ” Wykes unable to re- 
‘ presfe, even in the presence of majesty, the indifferent conceit 
‘ which presented itself, “ If it please yourmajesty,” he said, “ he is 
‘ in the second year of his reign,” (rein.) Charles discovered some 
‘ displeasure at this unlicensed ribaldry. “ Go,” he replied, “ you 
are a fool!’ ” Now that the 1 lean was a fool there can be no doubt ; 
but that this blunt, offensive, and never-4o-be-forgotten word 
was the only one which a King in a state of war with his subjects 
could find, in order to discountenance his folly, shows a lament¬ 
able habit of subjecting the greater consideration to the less. 

Unluckily for Charles’s dignity in the eyes of his attendants, 
and for his ultimate welfare with the people, there was a contest 
of irritability too often going forward between him and his con¬ 
sort Henrietta; in which the latter, by dint perhaps of being 
really the weaker of the two, generally contrived to remain con- 
(jiieror. Swift has Recorded an extraordinary instance of her 
violence in his list of Mean ami Great Fortunes, He says, that 
one day Charles made a present to his wife of a handsome brooch, 
and gallantly endeavouring to fix it in her bosom, happened un¬ 
fortunately to wound the skin, upon which her Majesty in a fit 
of passion, and in the presence of the whole court, took the 
brooch out and dashed and trampled it on the floor. The 
trouble that Charles had to get rid of Henrietta’s noisy and 
meddling French attendants, not long after his marriage, is well 
known; but not so, that, having contrived to turn the key upon 
her in order that she might not behold their departure, * she 
‘ fell into a rage beyond all bounds, tore the hair from her head, 

‘ and cut her hands severely by dashing them through the glass 
‘ windows.*—(Jesse, Vol. II. p. 79.) 

When not offended, however, the Queen’s manners were lively 
and agreeable. We are to imagine the time pf Uie Court divided 
between her Majesty’s coquetries, and accomplishments, and 
Catholic confessors, and the King’s books, and huntings, and 
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political anxieties; Buckingham, as long as he lived, being the 
foremost figure next to himself; and Laud and Strafford domt> 
neering aftet* Buckingham. li:^the morning the ladies embroi¬ 
dered and read huge romances, or practised their music and 
dancing, (the latter sometimes with great noise in the Queen’s 
apartments;) or they went forth to steal a visit to a fortune-teller, 
or to see a picture by B.ubens, or to sit for a portrait to Van- 
dyke^ who married one of them. In the evening there was a 
masque, or a ball, or a concert, or gaming ; the Sucklings, the 
Wallers, and Carews, repeated their soft tilings, or their verses; 
and ‘ SacharissH* (Lady Dorothy Sydney) doubted Mr Waller’s 
Jove, and glanced towards sincere-looking Henry Spencer; 
Lady Carlisle flirted with the Kiches and Herberts; Lady Mor¬ 
ton looked grave; the Queen threw round the cirffle bright 
glances and French mots; and the King criticized a picture 
with Vandyke or Lord Pembroke, or a poem with Mr ^ndys, 
(who, besides being a poet, was gentleman of his majesty’s cham¬ 
ber;) or perhaps he took Hamilton or Strafford into a corner, 
and talked, not so wisely, against the House of Commons. It 
was, upon the whole, a grave and a graceful Court, not without 
an under-current of intrigue. 

It seems ridiculous to talk of the Court of Oliver Cromwell, 
who had so many -severe matters to attend to in order to keep 
himself on his throne; but he bad a Court, nevertheless; and, how¬ 
ever jealously it was watched by the most influential of his ad¬ 
herents, it grew more courtly as liis protectorate advanced; and 
must always have been attended with a respect which Charles 
knew not sufficiently how to insure, and James not at ail, . ^ 
dinners were not very luxurious, and the dishes appear to have 
been brought in by the heavy gentlemen of his guard. In April 
1654, we read of the * grey coats* of these gentlemen, with 
‘ black velvet collars, and silver lace and trimmings ;*—a very 
sober effort at elegance. Here his daughters would pay him 
visits of a morning, fluttering betwixt pride and anxiety; and his 
mother sit with greater feelings of both, starting whenever she 
heard a noise: flocks of officers came to a daily table, at which 
he would cheerfully converse ; and now arrd then Ambassadors or 
the Parliament were feasted; and in the evening, perhaps after a 
portion of a sermon from his Highness, there would be the con¬ 
sciousness of a princely presence, and something like a courtly 
joy. In the circle Waller himself was to be found, (making good 
the doubts of ‘ Sacharissa;*) and Lord Broghill, the friend pf 
Suckling, who refused to join him; and Lady Carlisle, Rowing 
old, but still setting her beauty-spots at the saints ; and Richard 
Cfomwell, heir-apparent, whom Dick Ingoldsby is forcing to die 
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with laughter,' though severe Fleetwood is looking that , way; 
9^ the future author of * Paradise Lost* talking Italian with 
the envoys from the Apennines; and Marvel, his brother secre¬ 
tary, chuckling to hear from the Swedish Ambassador the pro¬ 
posal of a visit from Queen Christina; and young Dryden, bash¬ 
fully venturing in Under the win^ of ^ uncle Sir Gilbert Pick¬ 
ering, the chamberlain. Therewas sometimes even a concert; 
Cromwell’s love of music prevailing against the un>angelicai de¬ 
nouncements of it from the pulpit. The Protector would also 
talk of his morning’s princely diversion of hunting; or converse 
with his daughters and the foreign ambassadors, some of which 
latter had that day paid their respects to the former, as to royal 
personages, on their arrival in England ; or if the evening were 
that of 2 |^ christening or a marriage, or other festive solemnity, 
bis Highness, not choosing to forget the rough pleasures of his 
youth, and combining, perhaps, with the recollection something 
of an hysterical sense of his present wondrous condition, would 
think it not unbecoming his dignity to recall the days of King 
James, and bedaub the ladies with sweetmeats, or pelt the heads 
of his brother generals with the chair cushions. Nevertheless, 
he could resume his state with an air that inspired the pencil of 
Peter Lely beyond its fopperies ; and Mazarin at Paris trembled 
in his chair to think of it. 

But how shall we speak of the Court of Charles II.? of 
that unblushing seminary for the misdirection of young ladies, 
which, occupying the ground now inhabited by the correctest of 
men, rendered the mass of buildings by the water’s side, from 
Charing-Cross to the Parliament, one vast—what are we to call 
k?— 

* Chi mi dar4 le voci e 1e parole 
Convenienti a si nobil soggetto ? * 

Let Mr Pepys explain. Let Clarendon explain. Let all the 
world explain, who equally reprobate Ihe place and its master, 
and yet somehow are so willing to hear,it reprobated, that they 
read endless accounts of it, old and kne\^ from the not very bash¬ 
ful expose of the Count de Grammont, dov/n to the blushing 
deprecations of Mrs Jamieson. , Mr Jesse ^imself begins with 
emphatically observing, that-* a professed apology, either for 

* the character or conduct of Charles II., might almost be consi- 

* dered as an insult to public rectitude and female virtue; * yet 
he proceeds to say, that there is a * charm * nevertheless in * all 
^ that concerns the “ merry monarch,” which has served to tes- 

* cue him from entire reprobation i * and accordingly he proceeds 
to devote to him the largest portion given to any of his princes, 
not omitting particulars of ali his natural children; and winding 
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up with separate memoirs of the maids of honour, the mistresses, 
and those confidential gentlemen—Messrs Chiffinch, Prodgers, 
and Brouncker. 

* Novr this is worshipful society.’ 

Ujpon the reason of thi#' apparent contradiction between the 
morals and toleration of the reading world, we hare touched be> 
fore; and we think it will not be expected of us to enter fur¬ 
ther into its metaphysics. The Couit is before us, and we must 
paint it, whatever we may think of the matter. We shall only 
observe in the outset, that the < merry monarch,' besides not 
being handsome, had the most serious face, perhaps, of any 
man in his dominions. It was as full of hard lines as it was 
swarthy. If the assembled world could have called out to have 
a specimen of a *man of pleasure * brought before it, and Charles 
could have been presented, we know not which would have been 
greater, the laughter or the groans. However, * merry mo¬ 
narch ’ he is called ; and merry doubtless he was, as far as his 
numerous cares and headaches would let him be. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that cares, necessities, and bad example, con¬ 
spired, from early youth, to make him the man he was* We know 
not which did him the more harm—the jovial despair of his fel¬ 
low exiles, or the sour and repulsive reputation which morals and 
good conduct had acquired from the gloominess of the Puritans. 

Charles was of good height as well as figure, and not ungrace¬ 
ful. Andrew Marvel has at once painted and intimated an ex¬ 
cuse for him, in an exordium touching upon the associates of his 
banishment. His allusion to the filial occupation of Saul is very 
witty:— 

* Of a tall stature and a sable hue, 

Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew ; 

Ten years of need he suffer’d in exile. 

And kept his father’s asses all the while.’ 

He was a rapid and a constant walker, to settle his nerves ; 
talked afi'ably with hls subjects; had a parcel of little dogs 
about him, which did not improve the apartments at Whitehall ; 
hated business; delighted to saunter from one person’s rooms at 
Court to another’s, in order to pass the time; was fond of wit, and 
not without it himself; drank and gamed, and was in constant 
want of money for his mistresses, which ultimately rendered him 
a scandalous pensioner upon the King of France ; in short, was 
a selfish man, partly by temperament, and partly from his early 
experience of others; but was ndt ill-natured; and, like his 
grandfather James, would live and let live, provided his plea¬ 
sures were untouched. His swarthiness he got from the Italian 
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sto^ of' t^e Medicft an4 bi? Anitp^ splits frQpi or Fr^noc^ 
07 Ibotlfc t t)|sy wore certf^inly not; inherited from his ft^th^r* 

The man thus constituted was suddenly transferred from op 
exile full of straits and mortifications, into the rich and glorious 
throne of England. The people, sick of gloom and disapppint- 
ment, were as mad to receive him aUhe was to cotne. It was 
May-) and all England' dressed itself in garlands and finery. 
Crowds shouted at him; music floated around his steps; young 
females strewed flowers at his feet; gold was poured into his 
pockets; and clergymen blessed him. He receives the homage 
of Church and State; and goes the same night to sup with Mrs 
Barbara Palmer, at a house in Lambeth. 

Such was the event which, by an epithet that has since ac¬ 
quired a twofold significancy, has been called the * blessed Res- 
‘ toration/ Orthodoxy and loyalty had obtained an awkward 
champion. 

Mrs Palmer soon restored the King to Whitehall by coming 
there herself, where she became in due time Countess of Castle- 
main, Duchess of Cleveland, and mother of three Dukes and as 
many daughters. This was for the benefit of the Peerage. But 
Charles, for the benefit of Royalty, was Unfortunately compelled 
to have a wife; though, as an alleviation of the misfortune, his 
wife, he reflected, would have an establishment, with ladies of 
t;he bedchamber; -nay, with a pleasing addition of maids of 
honour. He therefore put what face he could on the matter, 
and wedded Catharine of Braganza: when Lady Castlemain 
was presented to her aS one of the ladies, the poor Queen burst 
out a-hleeding at the nose. It took a good while to reconcile 
the royal lady to the ‘ other lady,’ (Clarendon's constant tenn for 
her ;) but it was done in time, to the astonishment of most and 
disgust of some. Clarendon was one of the instruments that 
effected the good work. From thenceforth the Queen was con¬ 
tented to get what amusement she could, and was as merry as 
the rest. She was not an ill-looking woman; was as fond of 
dancii^ her husband; and he used gilbd-naturediy to try to 
make ner talk improper broken Englid, and would not let Imr 
be persecuted. 

In tbp course nf liie arrangement of this business, Charlea 
wrote a letter to Clarendon, his Chancellor and keeper of his cop- 
science, in which are the following devout passages;—odd, in the 
conjunction with tbe matter in hand ;—edifying, as coming from 
:^e head of Church and State: * X th|n)c it very necessary to give 
* you a little good counsel^lest you may thisic that by mtdting 
f a further stir in the business you may drive me from my reso- 
f ItiUoQ, which aU the world ahaU never do; and 2 adsh 2 may be 
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‘ imhappy in this world, and tlm toqrld to 4?on\e, if I idl in ^he 

* l^ast apgree of whfif I resolved, whioli is qf maKidg nw LMy 
‘ Castlemain of my wifis’s bedcbapiber: and whosoever I Unil en-^ 

< deavoiyring to binder this resolntipn of mine, e^rcept it be only 

* to myself, I will be his enemy to fhe last moment of my life. 
‘ You know how much aHlend I have been to you : if you will 

< oblige me eternally, make this business easy to me as you 
‘ can, of what opinion you are of; for I am resolved to go thrpugh' 
‘ with this matter, let what will come of it, which again I so^ 
‘ Itmnly swear before Almi^Jdy God \ therefore, if you desire jk> 

* have the continuance of my friendship, meddle np more with 
‘ this business, except it be to beat down a^ false and scanda- 

* lous reports, and to facilitate what I am sure my honour is so 
^ much concerned iq; and whomsoever I find to be Lady Castle- 

* main's enemy in this matter, 1 do promise upon my word to be 

* his enemy as long as 1 live. You may show this letter tp my 
‘ lord-lieutenant, and if you have both a mind to oblige me, carry 

* yourselves like friends to me iq this matter. 

' ‘ Charles B.’ 

In ,consequence of this royal determination on the part of 
Charles, aided by a few tears, and perhaps oaths, on that pf the 
lady, and by the more gentle philosophy of the Queen, White¬ 
hall now adjusted itself to the system which prevailed through 
this reign,'and which may be described as follows; do not 
paint it at one point of time only, as in previous instances, but 
through the whple period. 

Charles walked a good deal in the morning, perhaps played at 
ball or tennis, chatted with those he met, fed his uogs and 
ducks, looked in at the cockpit, sometimes did a little business, 
then sauntered in doors about Whitehall; chatted in Miss Wells's 
room, in Miss Price's room, in Miss Stuart's room, or Miss 
Hamilton’s; chatted in Mr Chi^nch’s room, or with Mr 
prodgers; then dined, and took enough of wipe; had a ball or 
a concert, where he devoted himself to Lady Casttemain, the 
Duchess of Portsmoull^ or whoever the reigning lady ^ras, ihq 
Queen talking all the while as fast as she coulu tp some pthpr 
lady; then, perhaps, played at riddles, or joked with Bucking 
ham and Killegrew, or talked of the intrigues of tjbe Cpimt—thp 
great- topic of the day. Sometimes the ladies r^e oqt with him 
nn the morning* perhaps in men's hats and feathery; sopaetim.^ 
they went to'the play, where the favourite was jealous of the 
tresses; sometimes an actress is introduced at Court ap^. beconies 
a ‘madam’ herself^Madam Dayis* or Madam Eleanor Gwyo. 
Sometime^ the Queen treats them with a cup of the precious and 
unpurchasahle beverage called tea» or even venturaa abrotul with 
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them in n frolicsome disguise. Sometimes the Courtiers are at 
Hampton, playing at hide and-seek in a labyrinth; sometimes 
at Mandsor, the ladies sitting half-dressed for Sir Peter Lely's 
Toluptuous portraits. Lady Castlemain, the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, and Nell Gwyn, ail have tljgir respective lodgings in 
Whitehall, looking out upon gardens, elegant with balconies 
^nd trelHces. By degree! the little dukes grow bigger, and 
there is in particular a great romping boy, very handsome, 
called Master Crofts, afterwards Duke of Monmouth, who is 
the protege of Lady Castlemain, though his mother was Mrs 
Walters, and who takes the most unimaginable liberties in all 
quarters. He annoys exceedingly the solemn Duke of York, 
the King’s brother, who heavily imitates the reigning gallant¬ 
ries, stupidly following some lady about without uttering a word, 
and who afterwards cut oiT the said yoting gentleman’s head. 
The concerts are French, partly got up by St Evremond and the 
Duchess of Mazarin, who come to hear them ; and there, in ad¬ 
dition to the ladies before mentioned, come also the Duchess of 
Buckingham, short and thick, (daughter of the old Parliamentary 
general, Fairfax,) and Lady Ossory, charming and modest, and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, who was neither, and Lady Fal¬ 
mouth, with eyes at which Lord Dorset never ceased to look, 
and the Duchess of York, (Clarendon’s daughter,) eating some¬ 
thing, and divine old Lady Fanshawe, who crept out of the 
cabin in a sea-fight to stand by her husband’s side. The Queen 
has brought her there, grateful for a new set of sarabands, at 
which Mr Waller is expressing his rapture—Waller, visiter 

of three courts, and admired and despised in them all. Behind 
him stands Dryden, with a quiet and somewhat down-looking 
face, finishing a couplet of satire. ‘ Handsome Sydney’ is among 
the ladies; and so is Ralph Montague, who loved ugly dogs 
because nobody else would; and Harry Jermyn, who got before 
all the gallants, because he was in earnest. Rochester, thin and 
flushed, is laughing in a corner at Charles’s grim looks of fa¬ 
tigue and exhaustion. Clarendon is vlihly flattering himself 
that he is diverting the King’s ennui with a long story ; Gram- 
mont is shrugging his shoulders at not being able to get in a 
word; and Buckingha’tai is making Sedley and Etherege ready 
to die of laughter by his mimickry of the poor Chancellor. 
The reader will excuse our not following up this picture with 
more details of such personages. 

The Court of James II. is hardly worth mention. It lasted 
less than four years, and was as dull as himself. The most 
remarkable circumstance attending it was the sight of Friars and 
Confessors, and the brief restoration of Popery. Waller, too, was 
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once seen there; ihefourth court of his visiting. There was a 
poetess also, who appears -to have been atta^ed by regard as 
well as offi^ to the court of James—Anne Kingsmill, better 
known by her subsequent title of Countess of Winchilsea. * The 
attachment was most probably one of feeling only and good-na¬ 
ture ; for she had no bigotry of any sort, jjryden, furthermore, 
was laureate to King James; and jn a fit of politic, perhaps real, 
regret, turned round upon the late court in his famous compari¬ 
son of it with its predecessor:— 

< Missea there were, but modestly conceal’d; 

Whitehall the naked Venus first reveal’d; 

Where, standing as at Cyprus in her shrine. 

The strumpet was adored with rights divine.’ 

The Court of King William III. was duller even than thatot 
James. Queen Mary bad her ladies with whom she used to read 
and work, but we learn nothing more of them. While she was 
Princess of Orange, she had a young lady among her attendants, 
with whom the Prince fell in Idve, and when he became King 
he afflicted his wife with his attentions to her; but Mary did 
not cease to love him. Perhaps a little difficulty and disinclina¬ 
tion made her love him the more. All the house of Stuart had 
fond attachments of some kind or other, in which there appears 
to have been a strong zest of the wilful. As to King William, 
it was in vain his new courtiers implored him to try and make 
himself popular; habit and reserve prevailed; and he shut him¬ 
self up with his Dutchmen to alleviate his cares with the bottle. 
The two sprightUest anecdotes of the Court, next to his Majes* 
ty’s sin^e amour, are told by the Ducliess of Marlborough, 
whose vindictive recitals, however, are always to be received 
with suspicion. One is, that when Queen Mary took posses¬ 
sion of her father’s palace, she ran about the house with a 
face full of glee, turning over all the bed-clothes and cupboards 
to see what she had got.- The other informs us, that when the 
Princess Anne was sitting one day at dinner with the King and 
Queen, his Majesty tal@k the only plate of peas wholly to him¬ 
self, though the Princess was in a very interesting situation, and 
could hardly keep her eyes off the dish. The Princess had a 
will of her own, not usually in accordance with that of his Ma¬ 
jesty ; and a dish of new peas became part of bis prerogative. 
William has been thought an unfeeling man, but such was not 
by any means the case. He lamented bis wife with remorse, 
because he had not been a fond and faithful husband. I^s 
friendshim were strong and lasting; and, if be was tadtam and 
cold in his manner, it was owing to his want of address and 
ready flow of ideas. He was sickly, and was kept in a constant 
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state of initiation hy party feuds; When he was in his saddle, 
effen in his latter days, his eye is said to Imve lighted up as if 
with the ntetnory of his campaigns^ He was at that tdoment on 
a level with men who have some imagination. Mr Jesse reeoi'ds 
an exclamation of this Pritioe, which he seems to adtnitw. He 
was once in danger off the coast of Holland, and the boatmen 
showing symptoms of apprehension, the King exclaimed, * What 1 
' are you afraid to die in my company?’ This, if true, was a 
blundering parody on the speech of Caesar on d like occasion* 
But the Cessarem vehis of the great Roman implied that the 
boat was safe. What I it said; can you be afraid when you 

* carry Caesar* and his prosperity ? We must add, that the 
lady for whose sflke his Majesty followed the royal fashion of 
having a inistress, was a Villiers of the old favourite stock, to 
which belonged adso the Duchess of Cleveland. William made 
her Countess of Orkney, with remainder to her husband’s heirs 

* whatsoever.* She wanted the beauty which had become an in¬ 
heritance in the race of Villiers, %ut appears to have been sensi¬ 
ble and kind. Swift calls her ‘ the wisest woman he ever knew.* 
Having entertained Geoige II. once at her house at Clif- 
den, and the dinner not succeeding to her mind, she made the 
following rare and honest remark—^ I thought I had turned my 

* mind Sh a philosophical way of having done with the world; but 
^ 1 find 1 have deceived myself; for I am both vexed and pleased 
‘ with the honour I have received.*—(Suffolk Correspondence^ 
Vol. II. p. 352.) 

The history of Anne’s Court is that of a closet containing the 
Queen and the Duchess of Marlborough—the latter blhig ulti* 
mately displaced by Lady Masham. At one time, the great Whig 
Duke m^es a third in the closet; at another, the Tory Earl -of 
Oxford ; at another, his rival Bolingbroke; but all, mare or less, 
by the grace of the reigning favourite. Anne was a quiet, good 
soH of woman, with the tendency of her race to romantic attach¬ 
ments ; and the Duchess of Marlborough, with whom, in child¬ 
like earnest, she may be said to have pUxyed at friends under the 
names of < Mrs Morley and Mrs Freeman,* might have kept her 
regard for life, had not an imperious temper rendered her insup¬ 
portable. Masham was humble and more canning; and contri¬ 
ved to assist at the sqiial^les of Oxford and Bmingbroke, till 
death relieved the poor Queen ffom the troubles of Toryism. Hie 
Dimhess has left an account of the matter to posterity, which, 
like all such effusions of self-love, only defeated ita object. The 
most painful part of the fueture is the Duke her husband, lament* 
ing bis Ibst * stick* like a child. It has been made a question, 
ir&lker great Ci^tains would be thought as great'as thej^ are^ if 
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the sphere of their operf^tions wer^ not on so grand e scale. Greet 
ahilUies of some sort, it » pretty clear, they must have; but 
some of the most rc^aowned have certainly not shone much out 
of their profession. 

In taking leave of Queen Anne, we may observe, that in the 
person of George of Denmark she possessd a husband duller 
than herself; that she was comely, if not handsome j and that 
she was the mother of nineteen children, not one of yi^hom sur¬ 
vived a dozen years, and all the rest died in their infancy. Of 
thirteen out of the nineteen, there is no mention made of the 
very names. 

The Jameses and Charleses, to use Mr Jesse’s phrase, have so 
accustomed us to the ‘ adveutitious exitement’ of improprieties^ 
“that after the good conduct of Mary and Anne, our eyes, we 
fearj brighten up at the prospect of a few more in the succession 
of the tlouse of Hanover. We can really find no such pleasure, 
however, as our author does, nor do we think that he finds it either 
generously or justly after his toleration of the conduct of Charles 
II.; when he says that George 1. had ‘ the folly and wickedness 

* to encumber himself with a seraglio of hideous German pros- 

* titutes.’ The Duchess of Kendal, though not well-favoured, 
was not * hideous;’ both she and the King were upwards of fifty; 
the attachment had lasted many years; and was understood to 
have been sanctioned, after a fashion not of the worst kind under 
such circumstances, by a private marriage. The Countess of 
Darlington, the other chief of this ‘ repulsive seraglio,* though 
she had grown large, was a woman of very agreable manners and 
conversation, and had been handsome when young. The re¬ 
maining ‘ favourite’ was Madame Kilmansegg. It is Walpole, 
in his wholesale way, who'applies the term to tbeenfire Germcm 
importation. George’s only other mistress was an Englishwoman, 
Miss Brett, daugnfer of the Colonel Brett ‘ who married.Sav- 

* age’s mother, and bought Cibber’s wig.’ There was a vulgar 
caHt in tliat day against ‘ foreigners.’ Gennans were not to he 
considered ladies and gentlemen, because they were not English. 
But George’s foreign mistresses were better gentlewomen .than 
those of Charles and James, and certainly ne such * prostitutes.’ 
The most vulgar was Miss Brett heiself# And as to the King’s 
own manners, we take them to have been as decent aiKl well-bred, 
after the staider fashion of his country, as the Frenchified Mbyle 
of the later Stuarts. Charles 1. was a gentleman, hut net . a 
strictly welU]|red one; for he had not the art of making people easy 
in his presenee.! His &ther made them easy by making himaelf 
eoBtemptihle. The aspect of George L, as It impressed itself on 
lh« boyish memory <d Hmace Walpcde, was prd^ly that under 
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whicii lie appeared to most people; and had a decorous simplldty 
about it, wnicfa would be favourablf regarded at the present day» 

*. I do remember,’ says Walpole, * something about George 1. 

* My father took me to St James’s while 1 was a very little 
*4>oy; after waiting some time in air anteroom, a gentleman 

* came in, all dressed in brown, even hk stockings, and with a 

* riband and a star. He took me up in his arms, kissed me, and 

< chatted some time/ And in another place he says, that the 
person of the King was that of an elderly man, * rather pale, 

* and exactly like his pictures and coins; not tall;* and * of an 

< aspect rather good than august.* 

George 1. did not speak EngMsh; but he spoke Latin, which 
was no ungentlemanlike accomplishment. His mihister. Sir ^ 
Robert AValpole, could speak no German or French, so In 
Latin they conversed; probably not very like that of Cicero 
harasmus, but good enough to govern a great nation with; 
and the difficulty on the King’s side must have been the greater, 
owing to the Latinized English words and •allusions. He 
was a sociable good-humoured man, very willing to be led by 
his great Minister in the establishment of liberal principles of 
government. The worst things to be said of him, (and very 

K ainful and perplexing they are,) was his long imprisoment of 
is wife, and his uhfatherly dislike of his son. But we have 
seen, even in our own time, a wife persecuted by a libertine 
Prince. So hard it is for the overweening pretensions of the one 
sex to learn to do justice to the other—especially when mixed 
up with pretensions of state; The dislike of the son was prob¬ 
ably connected with the prejudice against the wife. As the 
King lived in one country and the Queen in another, there was 
no Court, properly so <^led, in the palace; though of course there 
were public days of reception. It is true t^ legitimate ladies 
in waiting were not all at the Court of the Pnnce and Princess; 
for when the latter went away from St James’s to live by them¬ 
selves, the King retained their three eldest daughters, who te- 
mained with him till his death. But, for obvious rcasmis, there 
was no female parade; though Miss Brett would fain have made 
one. During the King's last visit abroad, she ordered a door to 
be broken out of her apartment into the royal garden. The eldest 
of the Princesses ordered it to he filled up. Miss Brett, says 
Walpole, * as imperiously reversed the command.* But things 
were for the most part quiet. George, every evening, was in the 
apartments of the Duchess of Kendal, tmmetimes accords, some¬ 
times entertained by visitors; or perhaps he had a bowl of punch 
with Sir Robert; The best account of hts Court, * if Court it 
< 0iuid be called,* is given by ^e interesting descemdant of I,ady 
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Mary Wortley Montague,, v^lio, Btill living'at an advanced age, 
wrote the * Introductory Anecdotes* to Lord Wbanicliffe's late 
edition of the * Letters,* with much of the grace and spirit of her 
ancestor; and, it hardly need be added, with none of ]^r license. 
We repeat the well-told anecdote it contains, at the hazard of Its 
not being new to the reader, in order th^t our pictures of the 
spirit of the several Courts may be as complete as we can, within 
our narrow limits, render them. * In one respect,* says this lady, 
‘ the Court, if Court it could be called, bore some resemblance to 
‘ the old establishment of Versailles. There was a Ij^adame de 

* Maintenon. Of the three favourite ladies that accompanied hiih 

* from Hanover, viz., Mademoiselle de Schulenberg, the Countess 

* Platen, find Madame Kilmansegg, the first alone, whom he ciea- 
‘ ted Duchess of Kendal, was lodged in St James’s Paladlll and had 

* such respect paid her a^ very much confirmed the rumour of a 

* left-hand marriage. She presided at the King’s evening parties, 

* consisting of the Germans who formed his familiar society, a 

* few English ladies, and fewer Englishmen; among them Mr 

* Craggs, the secretary of state, who had been in Hanover in 

* the Queen’s time, and by thus having the entree in private, 
‘ passed for a sort of favourite. Lady Mary’s Journal related a 

* ridiculous adventure of her own at one of these royal parties; 

* which, by the bye, stood in great need of some laughing matter 

* to enliven them, for they seem to have been even more dull than 

* it was reasonable to expect they should be. She had on one 

* evening a particular engagement that made her wish to be dis- 

* missed unusually early; she explained hefreasons to the Duchess 

* of Kendal, and the Duchess informed the King, who, after a few 

* complimentary remonstrances, appeared to acquiesce. But, 

* when he saw her about to take leave, he began battling the point 
‘ afresh, declaring it was unfair and perfidious to cheat him in such 

* a manner, and saying many other fine things, in spite of which 

* she at last contrived to escape. At the foot of the stairs she ran 

< against JVlr Secretary Craggs just coming in, who stopped her 

* to enquire what was the matter ? Were the company put off ? 

< She told him why she went away, and how urgently the King 

* had pressed her to stay longer; possibly dwelling on that head 

* with some small complacency. Mr Cri^gs made no remark; 

* but when be had heard ail, snatching her up. in his arms, as a 
nurse carries a child, he ran full speed with her up stairs, depo- 

< sited her within the antechamber, kissed both her hands Tesp«ct- 

* fully, (still not saying a word,) and vanished. The pages seeing 
‘ her returned, they knew not how, hastily threw op^ the inner 

* doors, and before she had recovered her breath, she found her- 

* self again in the King’s presence. ** Ah, k^rsmiid /” erkiihe 
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* Kiid ilte Dvbliesft, extremely pleafted^ and b^ad thanking^ ber iat 
‘ ileir dbllging change of mind. The motto on all palane gatee ia 
*' Hash) as Lady Mary very well knew. She had not to learn, 

mystery and caution ever spisead their awful wings, over the 
‘'^ecincts of a court; where nobody what dire mischief 

* may ensue from one pnlucky syllable about any thing, or about 

* nothinff^ at a Wrong time* But she was bewildered, fluttered, 

* and entirely thrown off her guard ; so, beginning giddily with 

* ** Oh Lord, sir! 1 hare been so frightened! ’* she tofd his Majesty 
*• the whol%story exactly as she would hare done it to any one else.- 

* He had not done exclaiming, nor his Germans wondering, when 

* again the door flew open, and the attendants announced Mr 

* ^oreta^ Craggs, who, but that moment arrived, it shcTuld seem, 

* enteredlibith usual obeisance, as if nothing had happened. 

* “Wm> comment done, Monsienr Cragg^t” said the King going up 

* to him, “ €St~ce que tfe»t I'usctge. de ce pays de porter des belies 

* daan^ comme un sac de froment ? ” “ Is it the custom of this 

• * teountry to carry about fair ladies like a sack of wheat ?” The 

^ -Minister, struck dumb by this unexpected attack, sto'od a minute 
^ Or two not knowing which way to look ; then, recovering his 

* self-polsession, answered, with a low bow, ** There is nothing 1 

* would not do for your Majesty’s satisfaction.” This was com- 

* ing off tolerably well; but he did not forgive the telltale culprit, 

* in whose ear, watching his opportunity when the King turned 

* round from them, he muttered a bitter reproach, with a round 
‘ Oath to enforce it; which I durst not resent,” continued 
^ she, for I bad drawn ft upon myself; and indeed I was heartily 
‘ vexed at my own imprudence;”—'(Lof/era of Lady M, W. Mon-» 
tague, Vol. I. p. B7.) 

George I. was a man of a middle height, features somewhat 
round, and quiet though pleasant manners; George II. was a 
little brisk man, with an aquiline nose^ prominent eyes, and was 
t<estleSS though precise. He was so regular in his habits, that Lord 
HOrvey naid he Seemed to think ‘ his having done a tfaipg to-day 
^ an unanswerable reason for doing it to-morrow.’ He had no 
taste; was parsimonious, yet could be generous; was a truth- 
better, yet destroyed hit father’s will; loved a joke, especially a 
praedcai one*^—on others; did not love his children till they were 
deid, (he hated, he said, to have them running into his room;) 
had toistreSses, yet was fond of his wife; was a kind of Sir An-, 
thony Absolute in aU things; it suppbsed to have been the ort- 
l^aiof f'iMdtng’s King in * Tbsn Thumb;’ alid Lady Mary say^ 
upon s^-the nten wad woBien he saw^ as cneatureB whom 
might kicdc'Ur fsr hi# diversion.* w 

ovc^OWerllig Uftie gesBemau had^ hoWever^ a wifa, taller 
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and gfentleiv who ruled him by her very indulgencei and to whom 
he had heart enouf^h to be grateful. JElis mistressei had so little in¬ 
fluence, compared with hers, as to put the courtiers on a wron^ 
scent; and many an astonishment and reproach were vented 
against them, which t^]i were powerless either to prevent or cfx- 
plain. Sir Robert Walpole’s own good-pature helped him to 
discover this secret; for a less indulgent man than himself would 
hardly have been able to conceive it. It has been well said^ that 

* every man’s genius pays a tax to his vices.’ It may be added, 
that every man’s virtues hold a light to his genius. Be this as 
it may, Sir Robert made ihe discovery; and in paying his court 
in the right place, governed King, mistresses, and all, to the as* 
tonishment of the nation. Queen Caroline was a comely, in-^ 
telligent, liberal German woman, of the quiet orderq such as 
Goethe, or Schiller, or Augustus la Fontaine, would have liked. 
She would have made an admirable mother for the heroines of 
Augustus’s novels. She carried herself to t'he King’s mistresses 
as if they had no existence in that character, but were only well- 
behaved prudent women ; and it was lucky for all parties that 
such they really were. The amiableness of Mrs Howard '(Lady 
Suffolk) is well-known ; and Madame de Walmoden (Lady Yaif- 
mouth) is seldom mentioned by her contemporaries, saysn'Mfr 
Jesse, * without some tribqte to her good-nature and obliging 
< disposition.’ The Queen, therefore, ruled willing subjects on 
all sides; anil her levee presented a curious miscelianeoup spec¬ 
tacle. Caroline was a great lover of books; and though i^e 
reverse of ascetic or bigot, she did not omit in her studies either 
philosophy or controversial theology. She received company at 
her toilet, and among the courtiers and ladies were to be found 
metaphysicians and clergymen. Mrs Howard dressed her hair; 
Dr Clarke mooted a point about Spinoza; and Lord Hervey 
enlivened the discussion with a pleasantry i Sir Robert corned, 
on his way from the King, to bow and say a w6rd, and catch 
some intimation from a glance ;—all make way for him as he en¬ 
ters, and close in again s^en he goes and in the antechamb^ 
is heard some small talk with the lady in waiting, or a scornful 
laugh from Mrs Campbell (Miss Bellenden.) 

Mr Jesse says, that * the Court of George 11, bras neither 

* more brilliant nor more lively than that of his predecessors.’ 
This can hardly be possible, considering that it had more wo¬ 
men, and that there was still a remnant of the maids of honour 
that flourished in his Court when he was Prince of Wales. 
And who has not read of the Beliendcns and Lepells, of the 
MeadowKS and the Diveses, the witty Miss l^t, iusd Sophy 
Howe, who thotq^ht she -ocmld not he too kiddy and too ftind 
till a broken heart undeceived her? Do they not flourish for 
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ever in the verses of Pope and and the wittj recitals 

of Horace Wa^ole? Now Ma^ Bellenden sUll tnsited the 
Court as Mrs Uampbell; Mary Lepell was surely there, too, 
as .Lady Hervey ;• Mrs Howard remained there till she was a 
widow; and thither came the Chestl^elds, and SchuUzes, 
and Earles; and Yoi|njf, (to look aft^ra mitre, the want of 
which gives him terrihle * Night Thoughts/) It must be 
owned, however, that there is a falling on. The sprightliest 
thing we hear of is a frolic of the maids of honour at night¬ 
time, in Kensington Gardens, rattling people’s windows and 
catching colds. The King hunts as ardently as he used to do 
when he was Prince, taking his whole household with him, 
maids and all, ^d frightening Lady Hervey for the bones of 
her friend Howard. She had known what it was. Here is a 
picture of those days from Pope, answering to both periods:— 

* 1 met the Prince with all his ladies on horseback, coming from 

* hunting. Miss Bellenden and Miss Lepell took me into their 

* protection, contrary to the laws against harbouring Papists, 

* and gave me a dinner with something 1 liked better, an oppor- 

* tunity of conversation with Mrs Howard. We all agreed that 

* the life of a maid of honour was of all things the most miser- 
‘ al^^*; und wished that every woman who envied it had a spe- 

* cimen ot it. To eat Westphalia ham in a morning ; ride over 

* hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks ; come home in the beat 

* of the day with a fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) 

* with a red mark on the forehead from an uneasy bat; all this 

* may qualify them to make excellent wives for fox-hunters, and 

* bear abundance of ruddy-complexioned children. As sopn as 

* they can wipe off the sweat of the day, they must simper an 
< hour and catch cold in the Princess’s apartment; from thence 

* (as Shakspeare has it) to dinner, with what appetite they 

* may; and after that, till midnight, work, walk, or think, 

* which they please. 1 can easily believe no lone house in 

* Wales, with a mountain and rookery, is more contemplative 

* than this court; and as a proof oLit, I need only tell you, 

* Miss Lepell walked with me three or four hours by moon- 

* light, and we met no creature of any quality but the King, 
‘ who gav4 audience to the vice-chamberlain, all alone, under 

* the garden-wall.’ 

Afterwards, when the Prince was King, we read, in the notes 
to the * Suffolk Correspondmoe^ of pages and princesses being 
thrown during these * immoderate huntings;’ and lords and ladies 
being oveitumed in thdir chaises. To hunt in a chaise was an 
bid* custom. ^ describes his meeting Queen An^e hunting 

# chalSbt %hioir,riie says, she drove herself, and drove * furious- 

* ]y 9 ^ehu; and is a mighty Aunter, like Nimrod/ 
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The King never lost his passion for making a noise with 
hh horsed neither did his punctuality forsake him. His last 
years, Walpole tells us, * passed as regularly as clockwork. 
/At nine at night he had cards in the apartments of bis daugh" 

* ters, the Princesses^^^flbelia and Caroline, with Lady Yax- 

* mouth, two or three of the late Queen’s ladies, and as many of 
‘ the most favoured officers of his own household. Every Satur- 

* day in summer he carried that uniform party, but without his 

* daughters, to dine at Richmond ; they went in coaches and six 

* in the middle of the day, with the heavy horse-guards kicking 

* up the dust before them—dined, walked an hour in the garden, 

* returned in the same dusty parade; and his Majesty fancied him* 

* self the'most gallant and lively prince in Eur^jle.* 

George II. died at Kensington, aged seventy-eight, after hav¬ 
ing riseti at his usual hour, t&en his usual cup of chocolate, and 
done his customary diity, in ascertaining which way stood the 
weatherco^. Here we shall close our cursory glances at the 
Courts of England. Mr Jesse concludes his work with notices 
of a variety ot other people, royal and aulic, but they do not 
tempt us to say more. 
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A TRAVELLER should always be an enthusiast; it matters, per- 
haps, but little what the object of pursuit may be, so long 
as the chase is ardently prosecuted; but the* necessity is urgent 
of finding some goal for hia labours—of setting before him some 
prize, the hope of gaining which may lure him onward thiough 
all the difficulties that surround his career. Nor will the actual 
value of the epd desired affect the earnesfhess of his search for it. 
Bruce was as sincere in his enthusiasjn, and* evesQ* more deter¬ 
mined in his perseverance, when seeking ^r those two trickling 
springs which were called the J fi»ttn{ains thd^ Kile/ as were 
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Ally of ^ fulv«)ifoi«ri wbom the ho^ of boiin41^ wealth 
9 ti|alU|rf>ed to search fot the faecied El Dorado* # 

U is this enthosiasiB which gfives so vivid a eharm to the 
qairatives of the earlier travellers. The real difficulties they, 
had to encounter were ^eat» the ones greater still; so* 

that nothing but the stimnlns of a genuine enthusiasm could 
support them under their trials; and this enthusiasm, mixed as it 
is with an ample sharp of credulity, and occasionally with more 
than a suspicipii of exaggeration, gives a large portion ot life and 
freshness to their pages. 

In our latter days, travelling through Europe, certainly, and, 
for the most part, in America, is much too easy. The tourist 
need seldom descend from his post-chaise: he need encdunter no 
more serious evil than a damp bed, or dinner delayed. He re¬ 
quires no enthusiasm—too often he feels none. With An effort 
he may contrive to display a little, in the proper seasons^ when 
placed by his diligent .Cit^rone in the presence of so^e glory of 
nature or art; but the effort is painful, the enthusiasm fictitious; 
it is quickly evaporated; and if he attempt, subsequently, to trans¬ 
fer its expression to his .Journal, in all probability the chill per¬ 
ception of unreality will entirely destroy its effect, and make the 
rciifiieT long to return to the garrulous, credulous, incredible 
pages of Coryate or Marco Polo. 

The charge of want of enthusiasm cannot, assuredly, be 
brought against either of the travellers before us. Both were iiT- 
spired by a genuine love for antiquity, caused and accompanied 
by an intimate acquaintance with those details of history, reliJ 
gion, manners, and art, which furnisl^ materials for comparison 
and association, and give to the study of antiquities all its charm. 
To the cultivated reader, the volumes of Mr Fellowes will prove 
the most attractive in style, as they have been morp carefully 
prepared, and his*narrations are given in a condensed and 
spirifed manner. Mr Hamilton has preserved bis notes in thejr 
original form of a Diary, which makes his details in some places 
appear monotonous; yet he is notMhind his fellow-traveller, 
either in ardour, or in the amount ox aew and interesting faefe 
contributed to the stock of knowledge. 

Among the countrils which will ever be surrounded with 
interest from their* associations with the past, we must assign 
a high, perhaps the third, rank to Asia Minor. Palestine, 
AS the birthplace of our religion, as the Holy Land heretofore 
consecrated by a Divine presence, will claim the most sacred 
sympathy from eyery Christian ; and Greece next, with her 
ittASiy remamifig emanations ^rom the spirit of byauty^ her 
poetry and eloquence, and the memories of high 'firttxes which 
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iijlpication pf both. Tho of tho regions 

of tbo Lefser Asia, if inferior, is yet derive^ ^rp?a a oombltMi- 
tioa of ths suarces pf that whiob attaphes to Qraopo god Palpg- 
tine. Thp Qreek polonies that multiplied fo fast tlurpug^ 
out their whole exten|^ rivalled the paient pouptry in all the 
attainments, whether of literature pr art. The productions pf 
many authors whose pames atp cherished with ag much rerercnce 
as those of Athens herself, and the material relics t^t stiU Hp 
thickly scattered oFer the sites of many renowned cities, prove 
how complete was the imitation. In after ages, it lyas there 
that St Paul laboured most successfully—it wjas there that arose 
the Seven Churches addressed in the Apocalypse* 

If we continue to trace the history of this country, we find it 
will present in all times the same features;—always a land 
whereon important events have passed, and notable changes been 
exhibited; yet never independent, nor, in any great degree, itself 
interfering in the change or the event, but serving rather as the 
field for the conflicts of other nations;—much as Uie Low Coun¬ 
tries have served for the contests of other European powers* 

The tide of conquest which, rolling towards the east, and coni'* 
mcncing with the burning of Sardis, bore the Macedonian 
phalanx to the Hyphasis, and the Homan eagle to the Ganges, 
sent every successive wave thiough its plains; and when the reflua 
came, here were witnessed the first stiuggles against that Sara¬ 
cenic invasion which the Pyrenees hardly checks; and here, step 
by step, the decaying energies of the Byzantian empire recoiled 
before the advance of the Turkomans. In short, from the days 
of Homei, to those when the ciescent finally planted its coq* 
qnering ensign upon the walls of Byzantium, the historian would 
find but few intervals, and those of brief duration, wherein his 
attention was not demanded by thp eventful scenes of Asia Minur- 
Since this country has been under the undisturbed dominion 
of the Grand Seignior, few of its districts have been accurately 
examined. Except the coast line, where trade was always carried 
on to a considerable extqpt with one or other of the maritime 
powers of Europe; and the ruined sites of the Seven Churches, 
to which pilgrims were attracted by the desire to learn the exist¬ 
ing state of places so renowned in the A{>ostolic ages; little was 
known eithei of the condition of the present, or the relics oi 
the past inhabitants. The curiosity for antiquarian discovery * 
was absorbed by the nearer attractions of Italy and Greece, and 
till lately there has existed a strong impression of the insecurity 
of travelling in this country, and of the las^ss habits of the 
tribes that are to be found m it—an impression which does not 
seem to be well founded. 




lliese'cOMUemtioiif thM we edit ^xplA tlie &et, 
i^ii. ft e^nt^ witli* wy<!3i England lias long hem e^mmerchd 
l^lei^uiee, whose great poiH of Smyrna is, in a feW dayt» reac^^l 
l^ihe ateaflaier from Malta, fi^ould not eren yet hare had Its 
gebmanliicai features accuratelv asi .* " 



lineatiods of the routes traversed, can but partially supply de¬ 
ficiencies. 


A eultiyated mind can never fail to find its sympathies engaged 
when passing through scenes to which history has given renown. 
But a still more vivid interest must attach to any place where 
the past has left not only recollections but relics—where some 
actual remains are found that speak to ns through our senses— 
and endow with substance the fleeting shadows, so to speak, of 
the ancient world. 


Lesser Asia is strewed thickly with memorials which still 
retain a large portion of the beauty they originally possessed, 
and amply confirm the historic records of their magnificence. 
And, ruins themselves, the cities of Lycia, Phrygia, and Mseonia, * 
are pilcKl upon other ruins that tell of more than one race whose 
away must have been of no brief duration, and whose manners 
. and civUiaation were of a chameter quite different from that of 
their successors. 


The earliest erections that have been recognized exist in walls 
of what is tenned Cyclopean construction : these are composed 
of huge blocks piled together with perfect precision, but without 
cement, and - still retaining their original form;—^no tool having 
been emptied upon them to reduce their dbape to a regular 
pattern* This mode of building presents a curious andogy to 
the polygonal architecture of the Meascan temples; some resem¬ 
blance to it is also found in the conslamction of the vaults of the 
Pyramids. We must either assign to the Cyclopean structures 
a period so remote, tbal the manufacture of tools capable of ent- 
tSng stone was unknown; or adopt the hypothesis, that some 
rcKgious feeling prohibited the destruction of the natural rock— 
ft foeUhg that makes its appearance also in the Hebrew mode of 
carectlng their altat;^ and in the plan pursued in the’building of 
'^eir jt^ple. Aa^mted with the Cyclopean walls ve erections 
Mr Hamilt^ hasnotedas formingapecnfiarstylet thelfiocl^ 
of which they ebnskt are found rudely squared and ^idd In courses, 
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bnt with no equality in their size, and without eement. The 
more primitive bulwarks are sometimes found repaired with 
masonry in this style. As a secondary system, are to be re¬ 
marked gateways, whose sculptures in some measure resemble 
the Egyptian; and tombs emblazoned with the Lion of Perse- 
polis. These intervene between the rude buildings we have 
mentioned and the beautiful edifices of the Greeks. 

But it is of Grecian art that we enceunter the most striking 
and abundant relics. Many cities, in fact, contain no other; 
thus showing that the Greek colonies were, both in time and 
number, the lasting and chief poss^sors of the country. 

Later than the Greeks came the Roman conquerors, to be 
traced Here, as too often elsewhere, chiefly in the character of 
destroyers; having not unfrequently employed marbles enriched 
with Hellenic sculpture in the erection of lines of fortification. 

In no long time the Roman—that is, the Latin—domination 
was superseded: the division of the empires took place, and Asia 
Minor was again Grecian, having only abjured the ancient wor¬ 
ship of Greece. Then arose the edifices of the Byzantine 
period, where we find the inscriptions and architecture still 
Greek; but the sign of the cross proves that temples and theati^ 
were already abandoned to desolation ; and other signs quite as 
plainly show, that art had become infected by the fatal degene¬ 
racy which was so rapidly corrupting the whole framg of the 
Lower Empire. 

Unquestionably a higher idea of the extraordinary nature of 
Grecian civilization is to be derived from the relics to be found 
in Asia Minor, than from those of Athens itself. In the latter, ‘ 
doubtless, works of exquisite design are yet existing in better . 
preservation, and scattered in greater profusion. But in Asia 
Minor we *are struck not only by the mere number of the 
cities, but also by the deep root, the perfect possession, which 
the Greek spirit had so manifestly taken of the whole country. 
The beautiful erections that are left, do not appear as solita^ 
trophies of a conqueror’s yanity—such as the Romans left in 
the shape of a fortress or an aqueduct in chosen spots of their 
subjugated provinces. The Greeks themselves built cities and 
peopled them. Every where are found temples where the deities 
of Greece were worshipped; stadia for the celebration of their 
games; theatres for the representation of their dramas—the very 
sites of which proclaim that love of the beautiful so universally ' 
manifested among the Greeks. For, as Mr Hamilton remarks, 
the spot selected for their erection is alwajfk that whenefe the 
spectator could command the most lovely landscape, and where 

YOL..LXXVtI. NO. OLVI. 2 F 
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the beautiful realities of nature enhanced the beautiful illusions 
of art. ' 

Nothing proves more strongly the high state of cultivation 
which society had attained in Asia Minor, than the multitude of 
inscriptions in every one of its cities. St Petersburg, in tlie 
present day, can boast of a collection of ediHces on which far 
more labour and expense have beex\ lavished, than, probaVily, was 
bestowed upon any clt^ of antiquity excepting Athens. \ et in 
the capital of tbe Czars the very shops are obliged to have 
recourse to pictorial representations, to inform tbe passengers of 
what nature are the commodities dealt in. It is not two centuries 
since London itself had its houses of traffic distinguished by signs, 
appended to their doors, for the benefit of that large class of the 
community who could not read. But the Greek public was 
evidently of a kind to whom an inscription was intelligible; for 
these are often addressed to cultivated readers, and are sometimes 
of a nature that must have rendered it very inconvenient to be 
unable to interpret their meaning. Orders and notices from the 
governing powers, edicts of state, and abstracts of public acts 
are discoverable. Besides, there are many containing monu¬ 
mental memorials, votive dedications of offerings to the gods, 
honorary testimonials to the virtues of individuals, and some 
registers of historic facts. 

Some curious specimens of bilingual inscriptions were ob¬ 
served "^y both Messrs Hamilton and Fellowes,—marking 
periods when an intermixture of two races was in course of 
progress. At Angora, (the ancient Ancyra.) Mr Hamilton was 
able to copy a large portion of a translation into Greek, off the 
Latin inscription upon the temple of Augustus, known as the 
Monumentum Ancyraneum. Several chasms in the inscriptions 
occurring in the Latin, were there supplied; and another portion 
still exists, although unattainable for the present, being concealed 
by the thick wall of a modern house, built against the ancient 
temple. Mr Fellowes, however, has discovered yet more re¬ 
markable inscriptions, which refer to a double population long 
preceding the entrance, or, possil)ly, the existence of the Romans. 
At Xanthus, and some other cities of Lycia, he found bilingual 
inscriptions where the two languages were Greek, and another 
of quite distinct character, whose alphabet, even, cannot yet be 
^ interpreted; but which Mr Fellowes supposes to be that of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, and calls Phrygian, The let¬ 
ters show no approach to the oriental conformation, being chiefly 
of angular forms, with lines as distinct and sharply traced as the 
Greek; but as Mr Fellowes, after making a third voyage to 
Syria for the purpose, has succeeded in depositing a long series 
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of the Xanthian marbles—seventy-eight in number—in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, some of which contain specimens of the characters 
in question, we probably may, erelong, have more light thrown 
upon these obscure records of remote ages, 

A question of some interest in the history of architecture, 
may perhaps be solved by furfher examinttion of tlie cities 
of Asia Minor *, namely, the period of the discovery of tlie 
arch. In tVie covrrse of tlreir InveslV^llons, bolVi tVve pTfesenx, 
travellers met with remains wherein a gradual approach to the 
principle of the arch was visible. The most distant resem¬ 
blance was one found frequently occurring in gateways, covered 
in above, by an arrangement of blocks similar to that existing 
in the tomb of Agumemriu i at Mycciie : the courses of marble 
are made to project a small distance, each over their subjacent 
stratum, so that the sides gradually incline towards each other, 
and the top is closed by one long slab. Sometimes the perfect 
form of an arc was given by cutting away the projecting edges, 
and scoo}>ing the interior surfaces into a curve. A morlification 
of this plan next occurs, presenting instances where the upper 
block is supported, like a keystone, by lateral pressure; and at 
length, in buildings contemporary with the Roman era, we fi»d 
a perfect arch, with its system of vousnoirs and aimiments. 

Remarkable even above the edifices for the use of the living, 
are the erections in memory of the dead. And these latter ex¬ 
ist universally in a better state of preservation ; since every new 
conqueror left those sacred abodes unviolated, however much the 
necessities of defence or the varieties of taste might induce him 
to remodel the cities themselves. Only in places where the 
'Furks have built in the neighbourhood, and bad recourse to the 
sepulchres for their almost iiiexiiaustible supplies of marble, are 
there any signs of mutilation other than those which time has 
caused. The extent of the cemeteries is often so much vaster 
than that of the cities to which they belong, as to indicate a 
long period of existence in the several towns ;—the space occu¬ 
pied by the dwellings x)f the living being, as just observed, so 
much more circumscribed than that devoted to the resting-places 
of past generations. The most ancient traces of sepulchres 
that are found, appear to belong to the aiite-Grecian period, and 
are probably Phrygian or Phenidan : inscriptions occur among 
them, but not in the Greek character. The distinction between 
their construction and those of the Hellenic era, is, that the for¬ 
mer are excavated in the rocks, not erected above ground; and the 
enormous numbers in which they are found, bespeak ijhe lopg- 
protracted existence of a dense population. Passing the Soanli 
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Dere, near the ancient Soandus, after accomplishing the ascent 
of Mount Argseus, Mr Hamilton entered the following scene;— 

** Proceeding: along the western branch of the valley^ we soon reached 
a narrow pass between high cliffs of volcanic tuff, capped with horizontal 
beds of a harder variety of the same formation, numerous fragments of 
which covered the talus at the foot of the cliffs. Presently we reached 
an insulated mass of rock on the left side of the road, in wiiich a thousand 
tombs or grottoes had been excavated. The scene in front became sin¬ 
gularly curious and striking, as we thus entered what may be really 
called the commencement of Soanli Dere: the cliffs on either side of the 
valley were perfectly honey-combed with a countless number of excava¬ 
tions, dwellings, and tombs, hollowed out of this soft and peculiar rock, 
to the height of two hundred feet, and many thousands of which are in¬ 
accessible from without. A little way further on, we passed through an 
arch cut through another mass of rock which projected over the road and 
entered at once into this wonderful valley, which, for its strung peculi¬ 
arities and mysterious character, far exceeded in interest any thing I had 
been led to expect. Curious as the scene was, it became more wonder¬ 
ful at every step. As the valley narrowed, and the cliffs on eithes- side 
became more perpendicular, they were covered to the very top with in¬ 
numerable caves and excavations ; some of which were large and hand¬ 
some, with broad openings and architectural fa9ade6; while others again 
were plain and small, resembling windows in the face of this natural 
wall. Some of the larger grottoes were covered with every variety of 
architecturaL ornaments; archea- supported by rich pilasters, decorated 
cornices, elaborate architraves, and columns, all cut out of the solid rock, 
vied with each other in giving to this wild and abandoned valley, the 
strange and mysterious appearance of a conflict between habitation and 
desolation. At the extremity of the point between the two ravines, 
stood the ruins of a small Byzantine church of very ancient date; above 
which the cliff was again excavated in an extraordinary manner, studded 
with innumerable caves, one above the other, which, from the circum¬ 
stance of the front of many of them having been worn away, presented 
a strange appearancer 1 climbed into several of them, in one of which 
were remains of painting, as well as a handsome cornice round the ceil¬ 
ing. Near the chapel above mentioned, was a burial-ground: the grave¬ 
stones of which seemed to have been cut out of small projecting pinnacles, 
and very rudely finished; all faced the north: some had small niches 
with a cross carved beneath them.'* 

Many other localities were found to contain rocks excavated into 
sepulchres as at"1SoanU T)ere. In some places, the tombs, which 
Ml Hamilton compares to pigeon-holes, appeared to have been 
enlarged and employed as places of Christian worship. Proba¬ 
bly this was done during some of the earlier persecutions, which 
were felt in all their^ cruelty throughout Asia Minor, then the 
stronghold of Christianity. At such times, these caves would 
offer to the disciples places of refuge and secrecy for the periorm- 
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ance of worship. The few scattered and unintelligible Greek 
letters found graven upon the walls in some of the excavations, 
may perhaps be referred to these latter frequenters. A multi¬ 
tude of monumental buildings exist, belonging to the genuine 
Greek school. Many of these are of most elaborate and beauti¬ 
ful construction, with rich carvings; on some of them may still be 
recognized the traces of the colours that were once employed to, 
give greater brilliance to the sculpture. Many of the inscrip¬ 
tions upon the monunoents are very striking. One at Micaea bears 
only these words—‘ Paulin us, son of Aulius, lived seventeen 
‘ years. Farewell.* Another at Soma (anc. Cerma,) runs thus— 

* Oncsimus the father, and Cliryseis the mother, made this tomb 
‘ for their sweetest child Polychronius, for the sake of remem- 

* brancc.' The last words of the latter inscription are con¬ 
stantly recurring, and are often the only part still to be de¬ 
ciphered. Mr Bewick’s well-known vignette of the ruined 
church with the broken tombstone, whose fragmentary inscription 
runs —* 'I'his monument is erected to perpetuate the memory of 

* -,’ may find a thousand resemblances in Asia Minor. How' 

often might we meet with scattered columns that once bore the 
memorials of afPection to the departed, standing ruined amid a 
city in ruins, and a province almost unpeopled, retaining only 
the half-obliterated final syllables ‘ XAPiNl’ 

The inscriptions, of every kind, found throughout this country, 
lead to the conclusion that the peculiar forms of social life anr( 
habits that existed in Athens, prevailed very generally among 
the colonies in Asia; and many questions present themselves 
for investigation concerning the colonial policy of the Greeks, 
prompted by the remarkable character of their colonization as 
evidenced in the remains they have left. Evidently their pos¬ 
session was founded on far different principles from that of the 
Homans, who were contented with simple military predominance; 
building a few fortresses, and allowing the inhabitants to con¬ 
tinue undisturbed in tbe use of their ancient forms of worship, 
life, and speech, provided they paid the capitation tax. It was 
the easy yoke imposed that rendered the. Roman conquest so 
rapid, and subsequently made the divisiQn of the empire inevi¬ 
table; for the fracture took place at the junction of the two 
languages—tbe Lower Empire absorbed the provinces where the 
Greek prevailed, and those eastern provinces that lay beyond— 
Rome retaining the Latin and Ultra-Alpine territories. 

Still less did the Greeks colonize merely for commercial pur¬ 
poses, as did the Phoenicians when they founded Carthage, or 
as the modern European nations were accustomed to do, at least 
in the eastern liemisphere, till within the past century. The 
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roots of the Roman power were onl|r slightly fixed, hut those 
of a mere trading establishment would be weaker still. They 
are often confined for a long period to a narrow strip of coast, 
where commerce may be carried on. A city gradually arises 
around the harbour, but the colonists live only as strangers in 
the land ; their presence effects little change in the nation they 
are thrown amongst; their races seldom become intermixed— 
their manners are distinct—their interests conflicting. A colony 
of this description cannot weather a storm, and when uprooted it 
leaves no trace behind. Far otherwise did the Greeks establish 
themselves in Asia. They made the whole country Grecian— 
they carried thither their religion, their usages, and their poetry. 
Their arts were cultivated—their laws observed—their language 
spoken, universally. As a consequence, after the cessation of their 
subjection to Italy, the provinces of Asiix Minor threw olf every 
taint of Latin infection, and became again purely Greek; retain¬ 
ing their independent nationality for centuries after the empire of 
Rome had crumbled into fragments. 'I'hey yielded only by slow' 
degrees to the irresistible tide of Mahometan invasion ; and still 
preserved a Greek population, keeping itself distinct amid the 
multitude of its conquerors, and, though subjugated and trampled 
on, retaining not a few proud recollections of former glory. 

Connected with the questions relative to the Greek system of 
colonization is the remarkable fact—w'hich is proved more strongly 
the more we examine the ruins of their cities in Asia—that is, 
the wonderful uniformity displayed in the productions of Grecian 
art. Throughout the wide extent of country embraced in their 
Asiatic colonies, and extending to the valley of the Euphrates, 
the style and design of all their edifices present the same cha¬ 
racteristics. The execution is in some instances ruder than in 
others, and the materials coarser in districts where marble is 
scarce ; but in all cases—whether we regard the whole plan or 
its separate portions—w'hether we examine the design of the 
buildings, the carvings of a column, or the minute sculpture of 
a frieze—the pure Greek taste is always evidenced, and the 
identity of genius and design recognised. Of no other people 
could we assert this: where else could we expect to find, in 
the fragments of temples erected in remote colonies, a purity 
and elegance such as Mr Fellowes in more than one place de¬ 
clares to have appeared little inferior to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon ? 

The researches of Messrs Hamilton and Fellowes, fruitful as 
th^y have proved, have by no means exhausted the rich stores 
strewed over the country they visited. In fact, -they have done 
little inore than indicate what a plentiful harvest of discovery 
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is yet left for future travellers to reap. The traces of their 
rouses given upon their own charts, show at a glance how- 
great an extent of those regions is yet to be explored; and 
many of the cities they saw, but w'hieh their time allowed 
them only to traverse hastily, are well worth a more leisurely 
examination. In some of them, the number and good preserva¬ 
tion of the marble sculptures and edifices promise much inter-, 
esting information. .For many, the names and position have 
yet to be assigned ; and, every where the traveller will be at¬ 
tracted by the opportunity of pursuing novel investigations— 
of forming new theories ; and by the hope of clearing up some 
doubts that may have ariser- relative to the accounts transmitted 
to us by the ancient historians. Nor will the excitement attend¬ 
ing uncertainty be absent. In some districts he will find him¬ 
self suthlenly brought iiijto the rnidht of a city of ruins, hitherto 
unknown ; or visited only by tribes of wandering Kurds, who 
have given it the general title of Bala Hissar, or Old Caatle — 
the adjective being obviously a reminiscence of the Greek craXa/«. 
A deep interest, not unmixed with melancholy, must be excited 
in a region where the traveller may, at any hour, find himself in 
such a scene as the following—entered upon by Mr Hamilton 
without any previous exj^eetation, and left behind with no clue 
to the city’s name or history :— 

‘ About half-past three, while crossing this flat country, my attention 
was arrested by several square l>locks of stiuie in the fields on the right ; 
and on proceeding to examine them, I found myself on the site of an 
ancient city. Tfie ground and walls hetw'een the enclosures contained 
many similar blocks, some of which were still ?// st/u, others mere pedes¬ 
tals, hut without inscriptions, while broken pottery and tiles lay scattered 
about in all directions. 'J'he most remarkable feature was what may he 
called a street of tombs, extending in a N. by E. direction from the 
town. Ail of them had been much injured, but the foundations of many 
were still perfect. The whole urea of the city had been ploughed over, 
but the remains of walls of houses and other buildings were every where 
visible, in one of which, of undoubted Hellenic consiruction, two or three 
courses of stone could be traced for some distance. A little to the S.W. 
of the tombs were the foundations of a small building, with several 
brolosn columns, five or six feet high, still injiitu ; but these, as well as 
the other remains, were quite plain, and consisted of the common liig^e- 
stone of the country. No truces remain of the town having been stir- 
rounded with walls or otherwise fortified. The ruins extended on both 
sides the road, and were in places much overgrown with vegetation. I 
can form no idea as to the name that should be given them; the Turks 
call them Kepijih;—there are, however, so many towns of Lydia and 
Phrygia still unplaced, and which it is scarcely possible to fix, in the 
absence of inscriptions and other more direct testimony, that conjecture 
would for the present be useless.’ 
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The discovery of some curious subterranean passages was made 
by Mr Hamilton at several places in Pontus; where ancient 
castles, situated upon precipitous rocky heights, were found to be 
connected with vast caverns penetrating into the earth at a steep 
inclination, and to a depth not yet ascertained. At Tocat, <jU- 
lefa, and Tourkhal werejio be seen the apertures of these chasms, 
which the Turks regard with no little awe;—supposing them, 
probably, the entrances to some dread abyss. Upon attempting 
the descent of the cave at Tocat, Mr Hamilton*s guide ‘ rc- 
* monstrated vehemently, and talked much of Sheitan,* (Satan.) 
An obstacle, greater than any terrors of Sheitan, prevented the 
full exploration of the cavern; arising from the steepness of the 
descent, which was at an angle of more than 45®. At Unieh, 
Mr Hamilton again met with a similar opening, down which 
he cast stones, being unprovided with a light or ropes to enable 
him personally to descend. The stones, says he, * bounded olf 
‘ twenty or thirty steps at a time, and I heard them distinctly for 
‘ twenty-four or twenty-five seconds, when the sound became too 
‘ faint to be distinguished.’ Afterwards, when visiting Amasia, 
our traveller accomplished his purpose of exploring one of these 
caverns to its extent. The cavern selected was that mentioned 
by Strabo, in his account of his native place, under the title of 

* Having seen so many of these places, I determined to descend this 
one and to explore its recesses, having procured a guide and lights, and 
being told that a fountain of excellent water existed at the bottom. My 
opinion of its antiquity was at first rather shaken, by finding the entrance, 
sides, and roof arched over with bricks; but after descending about 20 
feet I reached the old entrance, formed of Hellenic masonry. The 
descent, which was extremely steep, the steps being either worn away or 
filled up with mud and gravel, commenced rather inauspiciously, by my 
sliding down fifteen or twenty steps at once. Here I observed that the 
sides were in several places built up with Hellenic blocks in the same style 
as the entrance; and having at length reached the bottom, at the depth of 
about 300 feet, 1 found a small pool of clear cold water, the wall around 
which was also of Hellenic masonry ; it appeared to have been originally 
much deeper, and to have been filled up with stones, and may therefore 
have been one of the wells so destroyed by Pompey's order; or p^haps 
those which are described'by Strabo* as being destroyed by Pompey in 
tlft war against Arsaces, were of this description, as be applies the same 
word tjd§iTu in both cases.*!* The rock through which this has been cut is 
a hard iimestome, but it sometimes passes through beds of soft friable 
schist, supported by walls where required. I may add, that the subter¬ 
ranean passages already described at Unieh ^and Tuurkhal so closely 
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resemble this of Amasia, that there can be no doubt as to their antiquity $ 
and this increases the probability of those places having been some of 
the strongholds of Mithridates.’ 

It seems highly probable that the subterranean passages here 
described were not altogether artificial. We are led to this con¬ 
clusion, both by the negative testimony, that only in a few places 
are they discovered, although fortresses of as much importance, 
and of the same position and character, occur in great numbers; 
and by the positive probability deduced from the mineralogical 
character of the places where they exist; since they are all situated 
in the neighbourhood of the mountainous regions which fringe 
the shores of the l^^uxine, and'in the metalliferous districts of Asia 
Minor, The mines of Marsavan, producing silver and copper, lie 
within a few milesof three of the sites (Gilleli,Tocat, andAmasia,) 
where the caverns are found; and Uiiieh is in the'^country once 
called Chalybes, from its stores of iron ore, and where there 
exists a population still employed in collecting and smelting the 
metal. We find also mention made of a fountain in the market¬ 
place at Gilleh, producing a large volume of w'ater whose source 
was not known by the inhabitants of the place, but was evidently 
derived from a subterranean passage;—thus leading to the con¬ 
clusion that the strata were perforated naturally. Besides, 
what motive could have led to the expenditure of labour to so 
vast an extent as must have been required for an artificial ex¬ 
cavation ? and why would the projectors have chosen a shaft in¬ 
clined at the steep angle observed in all the caverns?—If they 
were intended as wells, a perpendicular pit would have been 
easier to excavate, and more useful when finished. Mr Hamil¬ 
ton, indeed, suggests the idea that the places where they occur 
were used by Mithridates, in his war with the Romans, to serve 
as hiding-places in case of assault, or as depositories for trea¬ 
sure. I^ut their position, and the absence of any attempt to con¬ 
ceal their openings, bear strongly against this hypothesis. Be¬ 
sides, why were they dug so steep ? if a perpendicular shaft were 
best for a well, one nearly horizontal should have been adopted 
for a store-house. 

She existence of vast perforations is abundantly proved in al- 
mo^ every case where a mountain has been formed by recent 
volcanic agencies. Upon Mount h.tna many caverns are to be 
found, inclined commonly at a steep angle, and formed by the 
action of the currents of lava which flowed down the sides of 
the cone; for while their outer surfaces had cooled and solidified, 
the matter in the interior, remaining fluid, had flowed onwards, 
leaving behind a vast tube, which subsequent lava currents 
covered deeply with superimposed strata. The volcanic deriva- 
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tion of all tbe mountain ranges in Pontus, and even through 
every province of Asia Minor, is so evident, that the analogy of 
the Ktna caverns leads us to assign a similar origin to the adyts 
described by Mr Hamilton. 

Asia Minor offers an abundant field for geological research, 
and one peculiarly deserving examination; inasmuch as through¬ 
out its regions many of the grandest operations of natural forces 
have lately been, even still are, in course of completion. As far 
as the globe has been explored, there has been found no part of the 
surface, of etpial size, so young; and as the same natural causes 
have been at work many ages before, in various other locali¬ 
ties, it is interesting to observe their traces where time has left 
them most fresh and ineffaced. In Mr Hamilton’s \vork are 
scattered a multitude of observations which prove how richly 
the labour of the geologist would be repaid by the discoveries 
he is so certain to make. The author has embodied mo^t of liis 
own observations in*Memoiis presented to the ‘ Geological So- 
‘ cicty,’and printed in their ‘Transactions;’ but the facts ob¬ 
served are so singular, and the evidences so strong of changes 
still incomplete, that we cannot refrain from noticing a few of his 
discoveries. 

Although no volcano is actually in activity at the present day, 
nor any murk of fire existing internsilly' to be found—with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Yanah Dagh, which has continued to 
stream in a current of inflammahle gas ever since the days of 
Pliny—traces are very legible of e.xtended and recent eruptions. 
A whole district, called anciently Cateacaumeni, or Burnt-up, is 
especially of this description; bearing a cl(»se resemblance to the 
volcanic regions in the south of France. In numerous instances 
facts have been collected which prove that some violent convul¬ 
sion had caused the primary rocks of granite and trachyte to burst 
through the strata of more recent depositions—disturbing their 
continuity, and occasioning chasms in their various beds. At no 
place was this more remarkably evidenced than at Nemb Sheher, 
situated in the midst of a completely volcanic district, lying west 
of Mount Argaeus. 

‘ At a quarter after nine/ says Mr Hamilton, ‘ we were in the viftge, 
situated on the extreme edge of the table -land, with a deep valley b^ond. 
On arriving at this edge, 1 witnessed a most curious and extraordinary 
sight; in the several valleys spread out beneath our feet, towards the east 
and north-east, many thousand conical hills, or rather pointed pinnacles, 
varying in height from 50 to 200 feet, rose up in all directions, so closely 
arranged that their bases touched each other, leaving only « narrow path 
between them, and presenting a most strange and inexplicable pheno¬ 
menon. In many places they were so slender and close together, that 
they resembled a forest of cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended 
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throug“h the village, and wound round the base of the lofty rock above 
mentioned, on our left, its sides were literally covered W’ith caves, some 
of which, from the front wall having fallen away, presented vast apart¬ 
ments supported by columns; on our right was an insulated pinnacle, 
rising up in the centre of the village to a height of mure than 2U0 feet, 
excavated on all sides, and oifering many windows and openings even 
near the very summit, an approach to which appears impossible, except 
by an internal staircase cut in the rock itself.’ 

Mr Ainsworth,’'^ who has since visited Nemb Sliehcr, (or, as he 
spells it, Nev Shehr,) obss'ived some hills which had been curi¬ 
ously worn by the rains, having assumed the shape of inverted 
cones, and resting in apparent insecurity upon a small point: the 
forms were caused by the abrasion of the surface, except where pro¬ 
tected from the destructive agencies of the weather by a layer of 
more coui})act substances. The same phenomenon was observed 
by llruce in Abyssinia ; is to be seen among the clayey heights 
that fringe the-Oliio; and also in a totally different species of for¬ 
mation—llie glaciers of the Alps. 

■ Some conical hills, not unlike those seen at ^emb Sheher, as 
above mentioned, only formed byviiiother process, and still grow¬ 
ing—if we may use that term for an iucreuse of dead matter— 
were observed at Gumi^khana, in Armenia. Water was there 
the instrument of elevation—a function the reverse of its general 
action. 

‘ At half-past seven we passed a group of remarkable conical hillocks, 
consisting of thinly laminated caicureuu's sinter or travertine, and which 
have been produced by the successive deposits of a calcareous spri.ig, 
still flowing, and in the act of forming another cone in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It is probable that, when the deposit from the water had"" 
raised the sedimentary tuuulus to a certain height, the spring flowed 
with less rapidity, and with so much less force that the old vents became 
gradually choked up by fresh deposit, and the water was forced to seek a 
new opening, where it continued to deposit its laminated matter as be¬ 
fore, until a fresli hillock was produced, and the same process again re¬ 
newed. The spring now rises about fifty yards to the east of the old 
mounds, having commenced forming a new one. The water, which 1 
tasttijk was not very cold, but strongly chalybeate, and, in a civilized 
coufliy, w'ould probaldy be turned to a bette» purpose than forming such 
gigantic molehills. About a mile further we passed a village situated on 
a low hill of calcareous tuff, probably deposited by similar mineral springs 
in former ages.’ 

Thermal springs might be expected to exist in a country so 
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peculiarly composed, and, accordingly, they are found in great 
numbers. The most extraordinary apring was found at Brusa, 
which appears to produce the hottest natural water known—the 
thermometer rising in the fountain -head to 164 degrees, within 30 
degrees of the boiling point. This is 72 degrees higher than in 
any English hot well; and hearly 20 degrees higher than the 
Carlsbad waters, which are the hottest in Europe. The Turks 
have erected baths at Brusa, which are much frequented; but 
rather, it seems, from convenience, and in accordance with the 
usual customs of the Mahometans, than from any idea of medici¬ 
nal properties. It is curious that univalve shells of the Bttcci- 
noida genus are found in numbers in the water issuing from the 
baths; although it still retains a temperature of 97 degrees, an<l 
is slightly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. An¬ 
other consequence of the extensive and recent volcanic action, is 
the number of instances where the earth is undermined. Many 
of the streams are found suddenly to disappear'into subterra¬ 
nean channels, like the Greek Alpheus, making a reappearance 
at many miles’ distance. We have already alluded to the fountain 
at Guiieh as thus suddenly starting to the surface. After com- 
pleting a considerable portion of the Hassan Dagh Mountain, 
in Cappadocia, Mr Hamilton remarked that no stream flows 
down its sides, leading to the conclusion that the water received 
from the rains found an exit through the interior. Stronger 
evidence was afforded by the phenomena of some of the lakes. 
That of Egirdir presents the singular phenomenon of a lake sup¬ 
plying a large river that flows out of it, although no stream of 
consequence visibly enters it;—proving that the supply must be 
•derived from springs or mountain torrents, whose embouchure. 
is subaqueous. Lake Soghla is still more remarkable in its fea¬ 
tures ; as it is occasionally and suddenly left dry by the escape 
of its waters through some chasm among the rocks. Mr Hamil¬ 
ton’s enquiries have left no doubt as to this fact— 

‘ Being rather incredulous respecting the dr)'ing up of the lake, 1 
made further enquiries about it here, when every thing was confirmed 
with still more circumstantial details. 1 was assured that the water dis¬ 
appeared about every tenth or fifteenth year, when the plain rentll^ed 
dry for four, live, or six years; that the water escaped by several chasms 
in the rocks outside the Bnghaz, not in the little lake itself; that when 
the plain is dry it is sown with wheat, and produces most abundant crops. 
All the neighbouring peasants sow as much as they can, and the practice 
is for them to pay half the produce of the first year to the Government, 
by which the possessor becomes the proprietor so long as the land re 
mains dry, paying for all subsequent years only the usual tenth of the 
produce. This lake of Soghla is fed by a river which comes from the. 
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lake of Bay Sheher; when the lake is dried up the river flows along the 
western side of the plain, at the loot of the mountains, and is lust in the 
chasms above mentioned. It would seem that, after a time, these he> 
come choked np, the water cannot escape through them fast enough, and 
gradually overflows the plain,; then, when it rises to a certain height in 
the Soghla Ghieul, it escapes by the ravine betvreen Eski Serai and Kara 
Euran, and is lost in*tbe plain of Koniyeb. All this information was 
given with so much detail, and from so many various sources, that I can- 
nut doubt its truth. It is certainly a curious and interesting phenomenon, 
and probably explains mfhy facts respecting the different sizes of the lake 
as reported by different writers, and the different localities which have 
been attributed to the Palus Trogites, of which it is undoubtedly the mo¬ 
dern representative.* 

The chasm appears from its effect to be of the nature of a 
syphon; but where the ultimate issue of the water occurs is not 
discovered. Perhaps it may not again reach the surface of the 
earth, but join the ocean beneath its bed—a fact which Mr Fel- 
lowcs observes to occur near the shore at Adaliii, where he says— 

* A curious effect is produced by strong springs of fresh water rising 
in the sea at the distance of a few yards from the shore, causing an ap¬ 
pearance like that seen on mixing syrup or spirit with water; the sea 
l)eing so clear that the bursting of the fresh water from among the stones 
at the bottom, though at a great depth, is distinctly visible.’ 

But more extraordinary still, and apparently incredible, was 
the stream observed in Cephalonia, AovivagJ'rom the sea— 

* The first object which attracted our attention was the wonderful 
stream or river which, contrary to the analogy of all other rivers, runs 
from, instead of into, the sea, and after flowing a short distance down a 
nigged channel, disappears under the broken rocks. It is situated at 
the north point of the tongue of land which forms the west side of the 
harbour of Argastoli; and is so remarkable in its nature that the cave into 
which it finds its way has never yet been filled, or the river shown symp¬ 
toms of ceasing. A spirited proprietor in the island had opened a great 
cavity in the rocks, for the purpose of tracing its mysterious course; but 
having dug to the depth of ten feet, he still found the water disappear 
through the cracks and crevices ten or twelve feet below the surface of 
the sea, from which it was only separated by a narrow wall of rock. This 
pers^ afterwards took advantage of the great fall he had thus obtained, 
and We supply of water-power at hand, to er^t a large corn-mill moved 
by an undershot wheel, which was constantly kept at work by the great 
body of water which he was able to let in from the inexhaustible reser¬ 
voir of the ocean.’ 

Many districts are found, where there are manifest tokens that 
lakes have covered large tracts of ground at a very recent period, 
lu the valley of the Euphrates, those tokens were peculiarly ap¬ 
parent, although few of the rivers were unmarked by the same 
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appearances: in some cases level terraces, whose edges were 
ma,rked by Lacustrum deposits, were observed with no existing 
river passing near them. Future observers may be interested iti 
ascertaining the relative level which obtains upon the various 
lake-beds in all parts of the promontory, and in endeavouring to 
trace some series of descents between them ;—such as exists 
among the terraces formed upop the sites of dried lakes along the 
course of the Rhone. It is remarkable that the level tracts 
formed from the beds of fresh-water lakis, are so often found 
destitute of trees. In the prairies of America this has been long 
remarked, and it is the same along the valley of the Euphrates; 
though in.both places probably far longer time has elapsed sihce 
the lake disappeared than was necessary for the growth of a 
forest. The cause of this deprivation remains to be explained. 

Mr Hamilto])’s enthusiasm is all expended upon ancient times. 
The existing state, or living inhabitants of the countries passed 
through, excite none. Nothing can be more deplorable than their 
condition, if we may take for gninted the opinions repeatedly 
expressed throughout his volumes. The reformation of the 
Turks, under the influence of the European predilections of the 
late Sultan Mahmoud, had already ma(ie considerable progress, 
although far from being complete; but if we can accept as ac¬ 
curate the picture drawn by Mr Hamiltoi!, we must despair of 
any possibility of their ultimate improvement. Indeed, the in¬ 
ternal energy of the Mahometan race is represented as being so 
utterly decayed, that reforms would only hasten the evil day of 
its total annihilation, by depriving the tottering structure of what¬ 
ever support it had derived—and this in all cases is considerable 
—from the outworks of custom and habit, which, in the lapse 
of centuries, had risen around it. We arc, however, compelled 
to charge this writer with extreme prejudice in thus stigmatissing 
the Turkish character. At the first view, so alxsolute a decay 
of any portion of the human family would seem alike questionable 
and melancholy. The mind is reluctant to admit the possibility 
of any race who have once attained so high a position in civilized 
life falling into such utter degradation. Nevertheless, exam¬ 
ples are not wanting even of a decline as great as this : the 
memories of the preceding possessors of that very soil too 
fresh—the fact of their actual condition too notorious—to leave 
any doubt of the possibility of a ruin as complete as that which 
Mr Hamilton predicts for the Mahometan. But is the fact so? 
Does the state of the Turkish power, either in Asia or Europe, 
support the representation ? We shall briefly compare his nar¬ 
rative with his reflections, his facts with bis comments, in order 
to see how the case stands. First, we will quote his summary 
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of the Turkish character—his ultimate deductions from the oc¬ 
currences of which he was witness. After describing the system 
of ‘farming’ the sources of the public revenues, which was 
very much the same as prevailed in France in the days of the 
ancien regime —but, be it observed, one of those customs now 
in course of removal—-Mr Hamilton speciiies an instance, ne¬ 
cessarily of very rare occurrenccj^ where the farmer or contractor 
had lost considerably by his bargain, and then proceeds to make 
the following reflection :— 

* Trifling as the above instances of maladministration may at first 
sigbt^appoar, and as they wuuid really he if only insulated cases, they are 
so incorporated with the social existence of the Turkish nat^n, that 
they become obiecls of great iuif)ortance, and must always be taken into 
acconnt, when tlie (piestion of Turkish reform is to be considered. At 
present it is too evi<lent that the expectations which have been held on 
the subject by writers, who, from long residence in the country, ought 
to be better acquainted with ilie Turkish character, must be disappoint¬ 
ed ; and every one must feel that the Turks themselves areas yet inca¬ 
pable of that high moral energy and perseverance in the path of duty, 
which are essential to the accomplishment of any moral or political rege¬ 
neration.”. 

* 'I’he future capabilities of the Turkish nation were a frequent source 
of reflection to me dtiring my solitary rides; but the bigotry and intoler¬ 
ance of xMahonietanism ever presented themselves as an insuperable bar 
to their moral or political improvement, as well as to any reform in re¬ 
spect of their religion itself; for such is the virulence of, their bigotry, 
that the bare idea of a discussion or a doubt as to the merits or infallibi¬ 
lity of Mahometanism, will drive the whole population to insurrection.' 

Yet their bigotry has not prevented the existence of a large 
Creek population, left almost uninterrupted in the enjoyment 
of the rites of their faith—possessing considerable wealth—in 
all the social relations of life free and undisturbed. The bi¬ 
goted adherence to the laws of the Koran prohibiting usury^ has 
left, as Mr Hamilton himself remarks, the Greeks in possession 
of the'lucrative trade of the banker. IJigotry rdrely exhibits 
itself in so mild a spirit. That it has not latterly Income more 
bitter, we find proved by the fact that even the establishment of 
a school has recently been authorized among the Unbelievers. 
‘ I Was informed,' says Mr Hamilton, ‘ihat a Greek school had 
‘ lately been established here, (Amasia,) by permission of the 
‘ authorities—the only one, with the exception of that at Bafta, 
‘ in this part of Asia Minor.’ 

Nor does the bigotry of the Mahometans render them in¬ 
capable of social spirit. In truth, many nations calling them¬ 
selves Christian, have failed to draw from their better reli¬ 
gion an influence so mild and humanizing. The hospitality so 
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. unaffectedly and universally manifested towards tbe traveller and 
the stranger,' has been often recorded; and Mr*Hamilton adds- 
his testimony of its truth. The only semblance of a grudging- 
spirit was manifested in a few villages, where the inhabitants met 
him with a recommendation to proceed to another halting-place, 
as being better provided with'Accommodation ;-^being desirous, 
as he tells us he quickly discovered, to shift upon others the 
duty of entertaining him. Yet if the recommendation were dis¬ 
regarded, and he decided to remain where he was, he imme^ 
diately became invested with the venerated character of guest, 
and the best fare that'coaid be provided was placed before *him. 
To supply this provision the villager# made a general contribu¬ 
tion, every one bringing a dish to help the feasjt; and as they 
did not always know what every man- proposed to contribute, it. 
happened occasionally that several dishes of the same sort ar¬ 
rived together. This spirit of hospitality is of no small molhent 
in the qualities of a nation—especially -when it is so thoroughly 
imbued into its character, as we find it in Asia Minor; for not 
only are the wants supplied of the stranger when present, but 
his necessities, are provided against when he is absent and un*> 
expected—a mere guest in posse. In many places where the 
natural springs are distant, wells have been prepared; or if these 
could not be dug from the nature of the ground, huts are built, 
W’herein water jars, carefdlly placed in the tfhade, are kept con¬ 
stantly full t>y the spontaneous and unrewarded labour of the 
peasants. 

‘ We were much struck, on all the roads in Asia Minor, at the great 
number of fountains which are met with. They are invaluable to the 
traveler over the parched and dried-up plains, and are often the result of 
the pure benevolence and genuine native hospitality of the Turkish pea¬ 
sant.' In some places where there is no spring or supply of watertoform 
a running stream, the charitable inhabitant of a neighbouring village, 
places a large vessel of water in a rude hut, built-^ either of stone or 
boughs, to .shade it from the sup : thi^ jar or vessel is filled daily, or 
as often as ^Cessity requires, and the water is sometimes brought from a 
distance of many miles.’ 

Many of the legends current in different places prove how 
genuine is their reverence for hospitality. At Malassa, o» the 
.banks of the Tchbrab, a curious tradition exists. 

* Ascending the narrow valley on the right‘'bank of the river, we 
passed at half-past two ait enonnuuil mass of rock lying between the river 
and the road, at least forty feet high. The following tradition was told 
us by a suriji respecting itA village once stood near the spot, and the 
rock in* question was a haystack belonging to an old woman ; one day a 
traveller arrived on horseback, and requested food for his hungry steed, 
hut the old woman refused to comply with his request, in consequence 
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of which, to purijish her ayarice and want of hospitality, her haystack was 
turned into stone.** 

We learn* from* Mr Ainsworth that a similar legend is 
told in explanation of the eustence of the salt-mines at Taz 
Ketty ; a village in the* neighbourhood of the Taz'Ghieul, (or 
Salt Lake,)—the ancient I'attaeai Pains. 

* Tire tradition of Haji Becfhsh’s discovery of these nfines, relates that 
the holy man stopped in the neighbourhood to request food, whereupon a 
dish of eggs was laid before him; but the hospitable hostess forgot the 
saltftfuid he did not, even after several requisitions, obtain this condi¬ 
ment, so essential to the digestion of eggs. Tbe dervish, reduced to per¬ 
form a miracle, vowed tha^the village should never again be in want of 
salt; so, putting his sta^ into the ground, he opened the subtersaneous 
store that lay buried there.'* 

M fact which speaks most favourably both for the natural 
dispositions aud tbe government of the I'urks, is the per¬ 
fect safety the traveller enjoys even *while passing through 
the wildest districts—and not only a safety of person, but also 
of property. More than one instance is related hj Mr Hamil¬ 
ton ol the honesty displayed by the inhabitants. On one' 
occasion, two men Vho had picked up his geological hammer, fol¬ 
lowed him for a considerable distance till they could overtake 
him and return his property. If we hhd not limited our proofs 
to the testimony to be derived from the work of Mr HainiltO|i « 
himself, we might select Irom the narratives fJf Messrs PelJowes, * 
i^inswortli, and other travellers, many instances of a similar 
observance of strict honesty. We cannot, however, forbear' 
referring to one passage in Mr Pellowcs’ work, where he re¬ 
lates, that upon one occasion, having left his baggage expos^ 
while fflrepaiing for a tour of exploration, he observed to his 
guide the danger he incurred ot having his property stolen; 
when the man gSve him ai^ answer, which he iotind correct, 
that a ^ Turk might not steal —hh religion forbade it!’ That 
the personal safety of the traveller is assure<}, wc^^have from 
Mr Hamilton a full acknowledgment. Haji Mehemet Agha 
had made him the present of a valuable horse, a gift which it 
would have been unfriendly to return unaccepted; and yet,^n 
aoii'ordance with tbe manners of the Turks,, thergift must be 
acknowledged by another of equivalent ^alue. A traveller is 
not overstocked with supeurnumerary articles, so Mr Hamilton 
selected *• his only pair ot pistols, which, though rather small for a 
* Turk, were very good, and had percussion locks. 1 added also 
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* a patent canisfcpr full of EngKsh powder, and some.copper, caps— 

‘ a pretty good proof of the conviction 1 had gained, that tra- 
‘ veiling in Asia Minor was, at this period, unattended with any 
‘ personal dangers/ ^ 

A pleasing scene is described, of which Mr I^amilton was wit¬ 
ness at Harmanjeh, of the interoourse between the common people 
and the great man, the Agha of the town; yet even then,hg can¬ 
not conclude without a disparaging comment, which is, to sa]f 
the least of it, unsubstantiated :— 

‘ During this delay 1 remained in ihe Agha’s salamlik, watching the 
progress of public business, highly .interellted with the appei^rance of 
Bold independence and the dignified manner of all aroui^ me, as well as 
with tlfe perfect silence in which the whole wagf conducted. Hut what 
struck me most was the grace and dignity of the peasants who came in 
to pay taxes, or procure a teskeray, or make some small present (#the 
Agha, who was tiie same time, their landlord, or, as was the, case with 
some, merelv to kiss his hand, 't his ceremony was performed in a pecu¬ 
liar and impressive manner ; the inferior takes the right hand of his mas¬ 
ter between both his owm, bowing low at the same time, after which he 
.slowly strokes his heard with both his hands, whilst the superior merely 
touches his own witli the hand that has been embraced. One man par¬ 
ticularly attracted my attention ; he was a fine athletic figure, aftd ad¬ 
vanced towards the Asha’s secretary with great dignity n.s he presented 
his petition, accompanied wfth a gift rolled up in yiaper, containing sugar, 
l^offee, pepper, or some such trifle; then retreating backnards until he 
reached the centre <W the room, he quietly assumed a most digwitied 
attitude, with his right foot a little advanced, whilst both his hands rested 
upon bis broad red sash. Although 1 understood not a word of the 
speech wliich he then delivered, 1 fel|'th:it no Young or Kemble, with 
their most studied arts, ever came near the nalural dignity and carriage 
of this illiterate peasant. In broad contrast with this man’s ajuiearanco 
was that of a feeble old man, the picture of misery, in rags and tatters, 
who was .ai^jpgttn the floor»beside him. When he ifterwarda* arose to 
make liis salqplation lo the Chief,, the .|»roud Agha^alf rose from his 
seat to receive his welcome, anrhto spate him the trouble and fatigue of 
stooping. *t was u touching instat^ce of respect for old age; and the 
whole scene was well calculated to impress upon a stranger a favourable 
idea, as far at least as externals went, of the manners and feelings of the 
Utirks. 1 was also ^uch struck with the ease and publicity with which 
their business li'as til^acted, and their courteous bearing towards each 
Oth^; but I musl^joafess that, when 1 afterwards became better %c- 
quainted with their motives, and with their corrupt system of govern¬ 
ment, I learnt to look wdth'more ^uspicirm on their outward manners, 
and^to judge less favourably of their actions and intentions.' 

' His own reception at that place (Harmanjeh) was graceful, 
and hospitable, as he acknowledges; though even hisacknowledg- 
m^t evinces before its* conclusion the same acid flavour of pre¬ 
judice. 
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' Here we wer^ mo3t hospitably entV'tained by the villagers, one of 
whom brought wood, another carpets, another cushions ; and after some 
time a profusion of dishes for dinner, consisting of soups, stewed mutton, 
vegetables, rice, and sherbets, which, when we had satisfied^ our appe¬ 
tites, afforded a repast to the bystanders. Their hospitality, however, 
was rather troublesome, for every man in the village teemed to think he 
had a right to come and stare at us, tsmoke our tobacco, and crowd onr 
apartmipnt, which they did for several hours with provoking perseve¬ 
rance, although the only conversation carried on was through an inter¬ 
preter. Yet, notwithstanding their humble rank, their dignified manners 
would not have disgraced a palace; this natural ease is one of the most 
peciili.ir features of the character of the Turkish peasant. They com¬ 
plained of the new registration then in progress throughout Anatolia hy 
order of the Sultan, and could not understand or approve of his pending 
round persons to take an inventory of their property, their lands, their 
wiv(^, and their flocks.’ 

This last remark is an insinuation of the bigoted ignorance ot 
the inhabitants; yet their fears were but natural; being accus¬ 
tomed, from experience, to associate every survey of their num^ 
hers or their possessions with the imposition of a tax. Or, 
granting that there was some det sc want of apprehension, we 
can produce a parallel from the capital of not the least advanced 
nation of Europe—a city, too, boasting the possession, if we 
may believe Mrs TroHojxj, of an aristocratic society of most ex¬ 
traordinary refinement,—composing, in her own phrase, |a crime 
dell* cretne —we mean Vienna. Not many y^rs since, as we are 
told by Mr Turnbull, the Emperor Josepli endeavoured to in¬ 
troduce the inode of distinguishing houses in the principal streets 
by numbers, instead of the antiquated mode by painted signs. 
An emftfle was the result; —the populace having taken up the 
idea that numbers were affixed for the purpose of more conveni¬ 
ently registering and collecting a new house-tax. 

Together with their hospitality, their refined ^oiiifesy, and an 
implicit resignation to the decrees of Providence, which we have 
too hastily confounded with fatalism, the Mahometans of Asia 
Minor retain no little feeling ot national pride;—a feeling which 
must descend to, and impress every individual before he can be¬ 
come an active member of any social community. Even^e 
beggars evince the proud sense of dignity^erifed from their 
nationality. Passing through the suburhsfbf Ak Shihet^ Mr 
Hamilton remarks, ‘ the narrow street was thronged with beg- 
‘ gars; but such was their Mahometan pride, that althougl^Joud 

* in their cries and entreaties to every Turk, and even to our 

* siiriji, they would not condescend to ask a single para from 
‘ Demetrius or myself.’ 
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At 4be close of his work Mr Hamilton thus sums up his accu¬ 
sations :— 

* They §re all ignorant and presnmptnous, vain and bigoted, proild 
without any feeling of honour, and cringing without humility ; they can¬ 
not resiat the temptation of money, or the prospective benefit of a lie. 
In their government and administrative duties they are tyrannical and 
overbearing; in their religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, and 
in their fiscal measures mercenary and arbitrary. Tiiey are as ignorant 
of their own history as of that of other nations; and this is the case even 
with the better educated, who are in most respects far inferior in charac¬ 
ter, probity, and honour to the peasants and lower classes. Their virtues 
are those of the savage, who is generous because nature easily supplies 
his wants, and charitable because of the uncertain tenure by which he 
holds his fortune. The rich* man of to-day may, by the caprice of an 
erring individual, be a beggar to-morrow; why then should he hoard 
his wealth, since he knows not who s'hall spend it ? As long as a Turk 
is poor and removed from temptation, he is honest, but no sooner is he 
appninted to office, or obtains the management of public money, than his 
uneducated mind is unable to withstand the charm, and he becomes a 
peculator and a thief; he appropriates to himself whatever he. can lay 
hands on, and oppresses those below him, while, fur the sake of securing 
his ill-gotten plunder, he propitiates his supeypors by bribery and adula¬ 
tion. This has undoubtedly led to that demoralizing practice of the 
Turkish Government, of selling all places to the highest bidder, allowing 
him in return to make the most he can out’of the unprotected subjects, 
15y extoation and tas^tion. 

‘ The mischievous effects of such measures are but too apparent, and 
cannot be mistaken by the stranger in this anomalous country. At¬ 
tempts, it is said, are being made, under the influence of a few enlight¬ 
ened Turks, to reform some of their greatest grievances, and particularly 
’this corrupt practice of buying every place under Government. But suc¬ 
cess is, 1 fear, more than doubtful. Kvery object of change or improve¬ 
ment must be opposed by the bigoted influence of Mahometanism ; and 
the dread of‘^hri^tian encroachments will resist all attempts to introduce 
any rational and practical form of government, which can only be based 
on education and a higher tone of moral feeling.' 

Mr Hamilton^ who seems to he a Conservative in England, 
becomes a Reformer of the roost radical description when he 
cpiSses the Propontisand he accordingly proposes entirely to 
d^place the Mahjiltetans from the soil they usurp:— 

. ‘ Every day’s expll-ience confirmed me in the idea, that it would be 

preferable for humanity, civilization, and commerce, if the Knssians 
werg 'in possession of this country instead of the Turks. That, how- 
evelf' is of course out of the question: the other European powers could 
never consent to such aggrandizement on the part of Russia; but might 
not other means be devised to get rid of the Turks, whose existence in 
Europe in the nineteenth century is a disgrace to all Christian nations ? 
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They should be driven back to their natural boundariesn^nd the Maho¬ 
metan territories should be limited to Syria} Arabia} Egypt} Persia} and 
Tartary. * * * * * * ♦ 

The Turks^ reduced to their native wilds in Tartary} might perhaps re¬ 
cover from the moral degradation in which they are now stiteped; and, 
with a more healthy state of feeling, a way might be prepared for their 
admission, in the fulness of time, to the pale of Christianity.* 

After the proposal, so reluctantly withdrawn, to supersede 
Turkish by Russian domination, we confess that we look with 
some suspicion at the author's contrast of the two nations, when 
he saw them almost in contact, at Kars on the frontier:— 

< What a striking contrast this exhibits between the conduct of these 
two people—the lliissians, sti ong and flourisiiing, and constantly acting 
as the aggressorsj fortify their frontier line on the left bank of the Arpa 
Chui, thereby securing every successive conquest—while the Turks, weak 
and disorganized, helpless against their neighbour, and oppressed by their 
own rulers, leave the line of their frontier without a guard or a sentry,* 
and their towns dismantled, in ruins, and unprotected by a single soldier 
or piece of cannon.' 

' The author often alludes to the evil pendencies of the Turkish 
system of administration, which leaves the subordinate powe}^'' 
almost without responsibility for their actions, as they , have pur¬ 
chased their authority from the Porte. And the result, by giving 
full scope to the rapacity of the governors, is brought forward as * 
the great cause of the degeneracy of the ,people; whenever a ■ 
inun becomes rich, he is an object of suspidbii and persecution ; 
when a town is, from natural causes, enabled’ to obtain an in^ux 
of trade and wealth, the invariable consequence is, \ that it is 
‘ proportionably harassed by its governors, and speedily restored 
‘ to its state of poverty and ruin.* Another remark is intro¬ 
duced to show the want of subordination in all departments of 
authority. * It is an universal feature in the successive grada- 

* tion of powers in Turkey, that more Tespect>and'obedience is 

* shown to the orders of an immediate superior than to those of 

* a higher rank; as, for instance, the governor of Ak Serai shows 

* more obedience to the bouyO'urdi of the Pasha of Koniyeh than 
‘ to the Sultan’s hrmahn; while the Agha of Kadj Hissar.pjpiys 

* more attention to the letter of the goyernor of Ak Serai-lhan 

* to the bouyourdi of the Pasha.' If Mr Hamilton had visited 
the villages around the tomb of Haji B^tash, the holy der¬ 
vish, of whom he makes mention in a preceding page, he would 
have seen proof that the condition of the inhabitants doea not 
always owe its character to the rapacity of the governors. In that 
district, the sanctity attached to the tomb of the dervish is allowed 
to exempt the inhabitants from the payment of every fax, except 
a trifling sum to serve for keeping tne sepulchre in repair. The 
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consequence l#tbat the population there is idler and poorer than 
in almost any part of Asia Minor; even the small demands upon 
their exertions are not supplied, and'^the tomb itself is in a ruin¬ 
ous condition. The fact appears unquestionably to be, that the 
energies of the Mahometans are not to be excited, for any con¬ 
tinuance, by the mere stimulus of gain. An Englishman is apt 
to give over as irreclaimable those who cannot be persuaded to 
take proper advantage of their opportunities for obtaining wealth 
by the expenditure of labour. It requires a most comprehensive 
ODservatioof and a full appreciation of the wide differences in in¬ 
tellectual and social life, between race and race, before a just 
.judgment can be passed upon their true position in the scale of 
humanity. 

Mr Fellowes has, we think, formed much more reasonable 
views of the state of the Turks. In his Preface he thus ex- 
^presses himself;—‘ At the time of my arrival in the country, I 
‘ was strongly biassed in favour of the Greeks, and equally pre- 
‘ judiced against the Turks ; and it will be seen in the course of 
* the narrative, how the unfavourable idea of the Turkish cha- 
** racter was gradually removed by a personal intimacy with the 
‘ people ; generally in situations where they were remote from 
‘ every restraint but those w'hich their refigiou imposes.* Con- 
^ sequent upon this generous sympathy with the Mahometan 
race, is a juster and more liopeful view of their state and pros¬ 
pects. Mr Fellow^ remarks the notice that wealth attracts to¬ 
wards its possessors; but his comment upon the fact is, that in 
Turkey a rich man rarely breaks the law. Frequently he suf¬ 
fered inconveniences—unexampled in Europe—from finding that 
money would not tempt the inhabitants of a remote village to 
exert themselves in his service ; but he also records with simple 

f race, that what he could not get for gold was given from 
iiidncss. 

We are happy to pass on to subjects which enable us to speak 
with deserved praise of Mr Hamiltor/s work. His descriptions 
of scenery are picturesque and graphic; and he has made them 
more especially valuable by the geological phenomena, upon the 
fiprkndest scale, which he portrays. The most magnificent scenes 
he witnessed, were upon the shores of the Black Sea, which he 
coasted for a considerable distance when on his way to visit the 
ru|ns of Anni, the Mithridatic capital of Pontus. The journey 
to Trebizond was performed in q steamer, being the second time 
that passage had been made by steam* Since then, we believe, 
ft packet 1ms been established to ply regularly between that port 
and Constantinople. 

At Trebizond, Mr Hamilton found the same kind of poisonous 
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honey from which the sohliera of Xenophon sujfered. The flower 
whence is derived the deleterious quality, is a species of Azaha 
that grows in large quantities upon the declivities of the moun¬ 
tains around IVehizond; and probably both bees and flowers 
are the lineal descendants of those that flourished at'the date of 
the Anabmh. 

The Kuxine owes its modern title of Black Sea to the dense 
fogs that hang over its surface. Mr Hamilton explains the 
cause as arising from the high mountain>-ranges that circle the 
coast, and coniine the vapours as in a basin, causing them to 
expand over the water, I'his is the reason why the Kuxine 
is always so full of water,’and keeps a perpetual current flowing 
downwards through the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean. 
A eoiiohoration of this hypothesis is derived from the cir¬ 
cumstance, that though the mountains are so near the coast 
that ali the rivers whicii flow northwards, and empty themselves 
into the I'iuxine, are necessarily of very short course, yet the 
quantity of water they bring down, is in all of them unusually 
great. 

Several migratory tribes are found scattered about diflerent 
parts of Asia Minor, of whom we should have wished to learn 
more particulars. Though wandering, they do not appear to be 
predatory in their habits, according to the general tendeftcy of a 
roving life. A few exceptions were found among the Kurds, who 
occasionally turn marauders. A brief eiiumeration of the nomadic 
tribes is given in Mr Hamilton's account of diflerent classes 
of inhabitants in Asia Minor:— . 

‘ There are four distinct classes who live in the country, and who are 
to he distinguished from one another. 1. 7'he common Turkish pea¬ 
sant. 2. The T'urcoman. 3. Tlie Euruque. 4. The Kurd. 

‘ I. The Turkish peasants, who dwell in villages and cultivate the 
ground, are the real agricultural labourers of the country ; they generally 
possess small gardens, and are called yerli, (from yere, earth.) They 
always have fixed habitations, although many of them, during the sum¬ 
mer months, retire to the mountains, or other cool places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which are called Yailais ; but even then they live in houses 
and not in tents. 

‘ 2. The Turcomans have also their villages, in which they reside du¬ 
ring the winter months, but seldom, if ever, cultivate tiie ground or raise 
corn. They live on the produce of their flocks and herds, and some¬ 
times breed camels. They always live in tents during the summer, in 
some extensive plain near their villages, for the sake of their flocks and 
herds, and do not go to the mountains in search of a coolei^air. They 
are, I suspect, the parent stock of the Turks, but have longer pursued 
their wandering nomadic habits ; they are seldom met with except in the 
neighbourhood of great plains, which afford pasture for their flooks and 
hoidSta A 
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* 3. The Euruques have no villages; like the Kurds, in this respect 
they arc a truly humadic race. They live on the produce of their flocks 
and herds, but generally in mouritainous and wooded districts. They 
breed camels, and one of their principal occupations is burning .charcoal. 
They live in tents made-of black goats’ hair, like the Kurds, and not in 
the round bidl-shuped tents of the Turcomans, which are made of slender 
twigs, forming a kind of wickerwork covered over with carpets or thick 
felt. They are said to speak the same language as the Turks. 

* 4. The Kurds are quite a different race o£ people, and speak a diffe¬ 

rent language; they have their chvn chiefs and leaders, and lead a tho- 
roughly'iudef>endent life. They likewise have no villages, and cultivate 
no land, but breed horses and keep large flocks. They invariably move 
into different districts according to the season, having their summer and 
winter stations. ♦ * * , They are the most turbulent and least 

reconciled to the authority of.a regular government of all the tribes in 
Asia Minor, but have become more orderly since the successes of Kes- 
cliid Mahomed Pasha in Kurdistan.’ 

We cannot take leave of these interesting’ works, without ex¬ 
pressing- our satisfaction at Teaming that Mr Feilowes is about 
again to visit Asia Minor; and that he will depart better pro¬ 
vided than heretofore, both for pursuing the requisite investi¬ 
gations, and for the amicable removal of any specimens of ancient 
art that..he may discover. The duty could not be a-ssigned to 
any one more indefatigable in prosecuting researches among 
treasures whose extent is as yet unknown. 


Art. VI. — The Naturalist's Library. Conducted by Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. (Vol. 34. Part 3. Comprisiny the Jiasores 
and Grallatores of tJre Birds of Britain and Ireland^ By 
the Editor.) Post 8vo. Edinburgh: 1842. 

* 

TT would be diflicult to mention a frame of mind which is at 
once more desirable in itself, and more beneficial in its con¬ 
sequences, than that which habitually seeks for gratification in 
the survey and contemplation of the works of nature. Few will 
be found more lastingly* calculated to soothe irritation of tem¬ 
per—to eleva.te the noblest feelings—and to maintain through 
life a cheerful and contented disposition; and few pursuits are 
more thoisoughly within the reach of all ranks and conditions of 
society, and all kinds and degredi of intellect. While men of the 
most powerful faculties and the most extensive attainments may, 
for the period of the longest life, employ all of them in the study 
of natuce, and s^ll had the subject unexhausted and enchanting, 
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the individual of acquirements the most limited, and opportunities 
for observation the most unfavourable, may, from the same source, 
experience daily an amount of rational pleasure, ^hich it would 
be in vain to look for, at the same easy and agreeable rate, from 
almost any other employment of his mind. 

But however rational and enduring may be these pleasures, 
it is only of late years that a taste for almost any of the branches 
of Natural History becalne prevalent throughout Britain and 
Ireland. When we look back some thirty or forty years, and con¬ 
template the position then occupied by this country in as far as 
regarded that branch of science, we cannot but be struck with 
surprise at the truly barren prospect which it presented. There 
was no periodical publication expressly devoted to the illustra¬ 
tion of any one of the Kingdoms of nature ; nor was there, 
in fact, any number of individuals whose contributions would 
have been sufficiently valuable and interesting to support such 
ii publication. And when any publication^iit professed elucida¬ 
tion of the works of nature did make its appearance, at a dreary 
interval from its predecessor, its merits were, generally speaking, 
of a vepy inferior character, and its illustrations meagre—ill 
executed as works of art, and in point of scientific precision alto¬ 
gether unsatisfactory. Let any one who is in doubt on the sub¬ 
ject examine, both in respect to text and illustrations, the works 
of Edwards, Shaw, and even of Pennant, who are usually re¬ 
garded as the chief ornaments of this backward period. 

Great is the change which* has taken place in Britain within 
the course of the last twenty-five years I During this period the 
study of Natural History has, in all its branches, advanced with 
rapid steps. Some time previous to this, indeed, an impulse in 
this direotioii had been communicated by the exquisite produc¬ 
tions of Bewick. These, although unpretending in their nature, 
and intended principally for the young, nevertheless enjoyed 
^general and unusual favour. They are likely still to continue 
to do so. For although, in more recent publications of a similar 
character, the mechanical execution o£ the cuts, as was naturally 
to be expected from the progress of the art, is undoubtedly much 
more delicate and beautiful, the spirit, the life, the expression, 
the motion almost, by which, in particular, the ornithological 

! )ortraitsof thegreat restorer of cutting in wood are distinguished, 
lave never yet been approached by any other artist. A begin¬ 
ning so worthy has been follow'ed up, in numerous quarters, with 
increasing spirit and success; and of the many splendid and accu¬ 
rate delineations of natural objects which have recently appeared 
in Britain, few of our readers, who are interested in such mat¬ 
ters, can require to be informed. The magnificent illustrations, 
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for example, of British Ornithol 9 gy by Mr Selby, and the sub¬ 
sequent illustrations of general Ornithology by the same distin¬ 
guished naturalist, in conjunction svith Sir William Jardine, 
reflect the highest credit on iheir talents and perseverance. The 
efforts, indeed, which have been made, and which are still making', 
by these gentlemen in behalf of every branch of natural science, 
are worthy of all commendation. They not only excel as na- 
^ turalists and as draughtsmen, but theyptrliave very bftea also been 
themselves the etchers of tlfeir own phites. Li the character of 
artists, we are Jiot, -however, of opinion that their merits are on a 
footing of equality. The productions of Sir William Jardine are 
undoubtedly beautiful, and .executed, on the whole, with deli¬ 
cacy and care *, but we cannot help regarding his figures as occ.i- 
sionally constrained in the iitritude, and destitute of that graceful 
freedom -and vigour of execution by which both the pencil and 
the graver of the Ornhhologist of Northumberland are di»Lin- 
guished. Nothing j;an he finer than the maimer in W'hich the 
plumage of his birds, especially of those where it is of a mottled 
or downy description, is, in his happier efforts, exemplified ; 
and also the trees, the trailing plants, and the herbage, amid 
which his ornithological portraits are so frequently placed.*" 
All who have taste for these subjects, must he awaic of the 
excellence of Mr Wilson’s lilualralions uf the Aniittul Khitjdom^ 
derived principally from the spegiiuens in the rich Museum of the 
University of this city. In accuracy and faithfulness of doiaii, 
it would be dilficult to surpass this accomplished draughtsman 
and most agreeable writer. It would be great injustice not to 
allude, at least, to the diversified labours ot Mr Swaiiison. IJis 
Zoological Illustrations, ai.d es[)ceially his Illustrations vj‘ the 
Northern Zoology of America, are well known, and must always 
be admired by all for whom a representation of nature, soft in 
the touch, chaste in the colouring, and lifelike in the look .and 
attitude, shall continue to possess attractions. 

Some other departments to which we have not so particularly 
adverted, have also met with delineators and admirers. He wit- 
son’s lUustratio'HS of Brilish Oology, is a work not only complete 
in itself^ but finished with great accuracy and beauty. The 
author, in his enthusiasm for the worki of nature, and bis anxiety 


* The only deduction which we would feel inclined to make from the 
warmest praises that could be bestowed on the etchings of Mr Selby 
would be, that, not unfrequently, the outline of his birds has an unplea¬ 
santly angular and abrupt appearance, and is destitute of that rounded 
imd flowing ^race by which the originals are distin^iushed^in na^re. 
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to gratify the wishes of his subscribers, did not hesitate, during 
the progress of his .undertaking, to make various fatiguing ex¬ 
peditions in search of rarities, todre drawn and figured. He tra¬ 
versed the whole of the Shetland Isles; and explored the almost 
innumerable islets by which the Norwegian coast is studded, till 
he had advanced within the Arctic circle ; besides examining, 

* at the same time, a considerable portion of the mainland. His 
work, in consequence, n«t only contains numerous eggs which j 
had never been previously figuced, ’’but is particularly rich in 
original and graphic accounts of the birds themselves, and of 
the peculiar habits by which they are distinguished. In a pic¬ 
torial point of view, its merits wc should imagine almost defy 
competition. Previously to its appearance, it was the opinion 
of Mr Yarrel*—a great authority in these matters—that the best 
work on the eggs of birds was that of Nauman%and Buhle, pub- 
lishe<l, in five parts, at Halle in (lermany! Let any one compare 
with this work the Oology of Mr Hewitsonj^and he will not fail 
to perceive the superior merits 6f our countryman. 

in speaking of publications ir)tended to illustrate particular 
branches of natural science, Sir W. Jardine's JUur^trulions of the 
ISrUtish Sabitonidai deserve pariicular notice. Of this inagniiieeut 
and minutely accurate publication we have only seen the liist two 
Jusciculi ; but we understand that there is a reasonable prospect 
of the work being continued, and brought to a conclusion. It would 
be difficult to ovei-cstimate the beautyand fidelity of its engraving 
and colouring. In consequence of the size of the plates on which 
the various species are represented, and the scrupulous accuracy 
with which all their parts are individually rendered, the engravings 
may almost be said to be to the naturalist of equal interest and 
vahie, as if the living specimens themselves, shining in all the 
brilliancy and distinctness of nature, were placed before him. 
Nor is the subject one merely of scientific curiosity, or calculated 
only to furnish gratification to pictorial taste. A proper know¬ 
ledge of the various species of our native Salnwnidte —our infor¬ 
mation regarding which has been bithgrto confused, contradictory, 
and unsatisfactory—ought, doubtless, to be regarded as of very 
material consequence in a commercial, and therefore national, 
point of view. The unravefling of the numerous synonyms which 
have been attached to this highly-interesting tribe of fishes— 
'the establishment, upon carefully considered grounds, of the dif¬ 
ferent species of which the tribe is composed—and the knowledge, 
from personal observation and experiment, of their habits and 
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economy—^has, it is understood, been long a favourite pursuit 
with the author He has, it is known, spared neither pains nor 
expense in collecting materials, and it would be much to be re¬ 
gretted if he should not be encouraged to complete his design. 

Our limits wdll not allow us, at present, to touch, even in 
the foregoing slight fashion, upon many other publications in 
Natural History, with which the press may, at ^xe present mo-* 

I mcnt, be said to teem ;* and we nasfeen to observe, that we be¬ 
lieve none of them*is more popular or influential in diffusing a 
taste for the science, than the publication which has led to the 
preceding observations. The Naturalises Library appears in the 
shape of a handsome post octavo volume, once every two or 
three months. Each volume, at an average, contains fully more 
than 250 pages of well printed text, together with about thirty- 
two engravings steel, drawn and coloured, in most cases, 
from nature. Many oflihe volumes are from-the pens of the most 
eihinent naturalists of the day; in proof of which it is only neces¬ 
sary to mention the names of Selby, Swainson, M*Gillivray, 
Duncan, Hamilton, Smith, and others. The accurate pencils 
of Swainson, Lear, Dickes, StewarL Westwood, Smith, &e., 
have been successfully employed uponrhc illustrations. Its suc¬ 
cess with the public has been unusually great. Of some of the 
more popular volumes, we are informed that upwards of eleven 
thousand copies have been sold. 

^ The work embraces the four great departments of Mammalia, 

^Ornithology, Entomology, and Ichthyology. In the’first, there 
have already appeared twelve volumes; in the second, twelve ; 
in the third, seven ; and in the fourth, three. The series 
is to dtose at the fortieth volume. These volumes appear to 


* We have not, for example, bestowed any notice on the Illustrations 
of American Ornithology by Audubon. To have done so, however, 
would have appeared to be altogether unuecessapy. It is long since Cuvier 
himself characterized the drj||jrings of Audubon as the most splendid 
monument which art had yet erected in honour of Ornithology. His vo¬ 
lumes of Ornithological jBiography have been regarded as rivalling, in 
originality of observation, and vividnesf^ of expressic^l^ the admired 
descriptions of Wilson; and so.widely have his merits been appreciated, 
that there is now almost no one in this country to whom his name has 
not, in some measure, become known. We should, also, have been glad 
to have dwelt on the ornithological publications of Mr Gould—au author 
whose works, especially in a pictorial point of view, are considered by 
many jj^ placing him at the very head 5f those who have employed them¬ 
selves in that delightful department of natural xecience to which his 
attention has, we believe, been exclusively directed. 
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us to have, almost always,*^ hit the happy medium between a 
rigorously scientific and a merely popular method. Those 
who are but entering on the study of natural science may 
Ti ad them with pleasure, and without any laborious exertion; . 
while even those who have made the greatest advances in the 
knowledge of nature, and penetrated furthest into the recesses 
of her majestif! temple, wjould have no excuse for turning away 
from them with any thing approaching to indifference. Their 
style is almost uniformly clear and correct; and, on proper occa¬ 
sions, rises into the eloquence and the warmth befitting the in¬ 
spiriting nature of the subject. 

If an exception must be made to the above commendation, we 
are compelled to name the Editor as the transgressor. And it 
is because we consider this circumstance as a blot on the general 
merits of the work, which a little circumspection might very eas ily 
prevent, that we are not displeased that the volume now before 
us, one of the last which has issued from thb press, has proceeded 
from his pen; as it gives us an opportunity of proving the truth 
of the charge we have made. Of his merits generally w'e do not 
suppose that many of our readers require to be told: his acquire¬ 
ments as a naturalist have indeed been long recognised. It is, 
however, as an Ornithologist that he is best known. It was in 
this character, if we mistake not, that he first made his appearance 
before the public; and in it be appears to be generally regarded aSt 
an authority. He is evidently a close and patient observer of natur^ 


* The only volume which can be justly regarded as an exception to 
this remaik, and aa misplaced in such a pujdication, is the tenth, on the 
natural arrangement arid relations of the family of fly-catchers. Our 
readers are probably aware that the ingenious and learned author (Mr 
Swainson) is a strenuous advocate for what in Natural History is termed 
the quinary system ; or, in other words, that he confidently asserts that 
all the productions of nature will he found to resolve themselves into 
circles consisting of five groups each; that proximate circles or larger 
groups are connected by the intervention of lesser groups; that each 
class in any one of these gut^^ups is a representative of a corresponding 
class in some other group; and, in a word, that the whole animal king¬ 
dom is arranged in circular affinities! With the enforcement of this theory, 
and the working out of its detoils—in as far as the fy-catrhers form one 
of its constituent parts—the whole volume is occupied. Now, it well 
known that naturalists are exceedingly divided in opinion regarding this 
quinary system—some extolling it as a discovery of first-rate impoitance; ‘ 
others maintaining that it is a tissue of absurdity, and a most presump¬ 
tuous attempt to siHlHect the infinite variety of the works of nature to a 
tew arbitrary and futile assumptions, ' 
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While laudably attentive to anatomical structure, he seems to 
delight in detecting and pointing out those often minute links 
by which nature passes from one class of animated beings to 
. another; and he is, at the same time, equally anxious to describe 
the habits of the animals which occupy his attention, and to show 
the admirable concord between structure and habits. He is 
^ no closet compiler—no mere copyist of the writiifjt:s and the ob¬ 
servations of others. The freshness and the originality of his 
observations on birds, and the many interesting facts in connexion 
with their habits which his writings contain, are obviously the 
fruit of his own immediate and habitual observation. Those to 
whom his writings are known, will be inclined, we should think, 
to agree with us in what we have remarked as to their 8oli<lity 
and value. And it is because we, in general, consider bis tnalter 
to be so original and so good, that we regret the language in which 
that matter is too frequently submitted to the eye of the public. 
His style is destitute, in a remarkable degree, of precision and 
clearness; and, on numerous occasions, unaccountably deficient 
even in grammatical accuracy. The volume now under our con¬ 
sideration makes no exception to the remarks we have applied to 
his writings generally. 

The task is irksome and ungracious; but w’e feel it to be a 
duty to make good our censure. In p. 61, for example, it is 
.said of the stock-dove—‘its manners in other respects some- 

* what resemble the last, mixing occasionally with it.’ Here 
the word mixing must be considered as agreeing with manners^ 
and the result is sheer nonsense. In wluit grammatical com¬ 
pendium shall we find an autlftrity for the construction that 
follows ? ’ ‘ We have once or twice received the young binls 
‘ from the south, hut Was never successful,* (p. 72.) It is 
said of the bittern, that it is in the evening that that peculiar 
booming noise is uttered, ‘ to which has been attached various 
‘ superstitions and also singular conjectures,* (p. 145.) Of the 
family of the Tetraonidm the author observes—‘ the birds belong- 
‘ ing to it in genertri pair and remain in parties, the number of 

* the broods from season to season; but some species are polyga- 
‘ mouM, and run into tbi$ great characteiisne of the Hasorial group,* 
(p. 76.) The charocteristic here mentioned is unquestionably 
yohfgamy^ and it therefore follows that the meaning in other 
words is, ‘ some species are polygamous and run into polygamy.* 
To the words in italics wc profess our inability to attach such a 

' meaning as will be productive of sense. ‘ The capercailzie,* 
it is said, ‘ was certainly the noblest of the British feathered game; 

* but the attributes of size, strength, and beauty, have proved his 
‘ destruction, and it has been for many years extinct,* (p. 79.) 
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As a jreneral remark, wc may here mention that Sir W. is ex¬ 
ceedingly despotic in respect to the personal pronouns. What 
at one moment is masculine, the next become neuter; and what 
ill one line is singular, may, in the one immediately succeeding, 
appear ns plural. Tims, in the words last quoted, the pronouns 
his and it are, in the course of a few words, both applied to the 
capercailzie. Still speaking of this noble bird—the author (p. 80) 
says, ‘in its habits in a wild state, all our accounts agree in 
‘ stating their close alliance to those of the black-cock. They 
‘ frequent forests,* (p. 80.) Whether the pronouns their and 
they refer to the bird, or to its habits, seems rather puzzling, 
'rhe author enters into a hiief discussion (p. 82) whether or 
not the Tetrao medius is a hybrid between the capercailzie and 
black-cock, or a distinct and well-marked species, constituting an 
interesting link in the ehtiin of nature’s affinities. His arguments 
are, in our opinion, ingenious, iind would almost appear to be 
c«)nclu!^ive as to the Ttlrao medius being aseparate’*#peciea. Here, 
however, as in many other parts of the volume, although' the 
matter is apparently good, the language is ex<*eedingly detective 
in precision and accuracy. ‘ The continental ornithologists ge- 
‘ nerally, we believe, adopted the theory of hybridity, and it 
‘ has been assj^nted to, or at least not contradicted, by those of 
‘ this country. One residing at a distance from their haunts 
‘ cannot he expected to go narrowly into the question.’ Although 
we are easily able to see what the author intended to say, it i# 
nevertheless strictly true, that by all the known rules of speech the 
haunts spoken of must he regardid as the haunts of the ornitho- 
loJi^ts. 'l ake, also, as a rare specimen of the qualities upon 
which we have been commenting, (he singularly lucid and eupho¬ 
nious sentence which follows :—‘ 'I he similaiity of the specimens 
‘ we, however, consider now as the strongest fact against the 
‘ hybrid theory; and even if a difl’erently marked specimen should 
‘ occur—and they can hear no proportion to the resembling ones 
< —we should consider it much more probable to be a cross be- 
‘ tween the presently considered hylirid ind the capercailzie,* 
(p. 8 ;h.) It is obvious that now is meant to supply the place 
of some such expression rfs, in the 'present state of our knowledge. 
With what word, moreover, does the pronoun they agree? Whom 
or what do the resembling ones resemble? It it refers to a diffe¬ 
rently marked specimen, with what does more probable agree? 
Instead of the expression at present, v?e have, too, the Scotticism 
preseMly, which, on the slightest examination, will always be 
fouTgl to refer to a future time. The most astounding fact, how¬ 
ever, connected with the capercailzie, remains to be mentioned. 
We are gravely assured (p. 83) ‘ that a fine male specimen of the 
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* capercaUzie will sit fully two feet above the braucb on which he 
‘ is perched.* Perehedf^e take it for granted, will be allowed to 
be here synonymous with seated; so that the information corns 
municated in the above sentence regarding this splendid bird 
id neither more nor less than this, that he will sit two feet 
above the branch on which he is sitting ! In page 124, the 
heron is spoken of as exchanging hahUs for a forest; and after 
mentioning—in a sentence, the members of which have as usual 
an exceedingly doubtful relation to each other—that the bird in 
question generally makes choice, in the breeding season, of a 
locality where there is a thoroughfare, the author goes on to 
say, * we, at the same time, know of a few breeding stations 
‘ in most retired places, a wild and retired glen, or the 

* solitary islet in some Highland loch,’ &c. Interpreted accord¬ 
ing to the usual rules, these words must mean, that in most of 
the retired pli^es throughout the country there are a few breed¬ 
ing stations—whereas it is easy to see that the writer intend¬ 
ed to sar,^in very retired places or in the most retired places. 
In page 132, the words ‘our next beautiful division of the 
‘ herons is that of the egrets,’ ought evidently to be * our next 

* division of the herons is the beautiful one of the egrets.’ What 
the exact meaning of our author actually is, wh#n he tells us, 
(p. 132,) that ‘ the plumage of the egret is generally pure 

* white, and always pale at one period, either in the complete 

* or incomplete plumage,’ we acknowledge ourselves unable to 
discover. Let any one unravel to us the mysteries of the foUoV^ 
ing sentence, and we will not call him Davus :—* The present 
‘ bird itev'eonfined to the old world; but how far restricted, or 

* whether the other white egrets, frOm almost all parts of the old 

* hemisphere, of a similar size, are all identical, . perhaps still 
‘ requires a more strict investigation,* (p. 133.) Hoes this 
mean that the other white egrets are all identical with each 
other ? or that they are all identical with the present bird ? If, 
moreover, they are all identical with the present bird, how can 
they be other egrfets ? Still speaking of egrets, it is observed, 
(p. 134,) that ‘during the last winter (1840-41) there have 

* been several instances of white herons being seen and killed, 
‘ both in England and Scotland, w'hich, it is little doubt, were 

* egrets of one species of another, but the difficulty of tracing 
‘ them is great. These notices appeared chiefly in the news- 

* papers, and, from th'e peculiar colour antk appearance of the 

* bird, they were sure to draw attention.' When our author here 
speaks of tkege notwest to what notices does he refer ? In Us far 
a*^ we have been able to perci^ive, he had previously made flaeiition 
of none. What is it,’ moreover, that was sure to draw attention ? 
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According to the ordinary rules of speech, it should he either 
the noticeg or the newspapers ; and yet we dare swear that the 
writer himself is referring to the white herons. In the same page 
it is said, * in Scotland we are not aware that it (the egret) has 

* ever been taken.* Surely the pse in this sense of the verb to 
take, is a vulgarism ; and yet we have, of late, observed that it is 
becoming a favourite expression with not a few other naturalists* 
It is said, (in p. 137,) that ‘ the attendance on cattle is a 

* curious habit in some of the egrets, without doubt,- on account 

* of the insects that abound near them.* This is a choice speci* 
, men of the style of composition on which we are animadverting. 

Taking the words according to the usual rules of construction 
and of punctuation, the sense might very naturally be rendered 
as follows :—* T'he attendance on cattle in some of the egrets is 

* a habit curious, without doubt, on account of the insects that 

* abound near themwhereas, it is on kcc^nt of thf insects, and 
on their account alone, that the habit is not curiotli. Speaking 
of the nest of the woodcock being found in this country, it is 
observed-Ti‘ The great attention that has been paid to British 
‘ ornithology for thirty years past, has made known many in- 

* stances of breeding ; for we do not see any changes in the coun- 

* try that couldhave, at a later period, increased their frequency,’ 
(p. 171.) Can it be said that this is any thing but nonsense? 
What is the meaning, in particular, of the expression, at a later 
period f Still speaking of the nest of the woodcock, the aujthor, 
(in p. 172,) says, ‘ scattered instances have been noted of nesto 

* being found in other districts of England; but all these can 
‘ merely be looked upon as cases on the very limit of thetr<^breed- 

* ing range, and not at all similar to birds,* &c.— i. e,, instances 
of a nest being found are not at all similar to birds / Immediately 
after the author says—* like a great proportion of the aquatic 

* birds, a dry spot is selected for the nest.* Not many, we pre* 
8ume„ will be disposed to agree with the author, that a dry spot is 
like a great proportion of the agimtic birds / 

We might continue our criticisms to an indefinite extent—or, 
to speak more accurately—the only limits to their extent would 
be those of the book itself; for it is almost impossible to look 
into any of its pages without meeting with examples of that 
unusually ambiguous, involved, and ungrammatical mode of ex¬ 
pression, which we cannot help regarding as a serio^ blemish in 
an important work, and which we have, therefore, considered it 
our duty to'Expose with some minuteness and'severity. 

Before concluding, we must notice the Illustrations with which 
the present volume is aocompanied. They are thirty-four in 
VOL, LXXVII. NO. CLVI, * - 2 H 
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number, end, vith two exceptions, are engraved from tbe designs 
o€ Mr Stewart—an artist whose pencil has been employed on 
variotB volumes of the NatvraMafs Library; but of whose merits 
we cannot think so highly as of those of some others by whom 
the work has been illustrated. There appears, not unfrequently, 
an unnatural violence in the attitudes of the animals he has depict¬ 
ed ; and we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that, in his anxiety 
to avoid that deathlike insipidity and monotonous stiffness by 
which the representation of nafiiral objects is so often disfigured, 
he has sometimes been induced to run into the opposite extreme; 
and has thus overstepped the modesty of nature. This remark we 
would particularly apply to his illustrations of the three volumes 
on the ‘ Birds of Britain,’ by the Editor. If the engravings of 
these illustrations are coloured in faithful imitation of the original 
drawings, we should certainly feel inclined to say that the colour- 
ing is, geneildly speayng; by far too strong and vivid; that the 
manner in wMcb one tint is shaded into another is often harsh; 
and that, in some of the subjects, the effect produced can 
scarcely bb regarded as a resemblance of tbe original. ^ Will any 
one who is acquainted with the subject say that the figure-given 
in Plate XVIL, as a specimen of the purre or duu/m in iis 
winter plumage, is a correct likeness of the bird as it exists in 
nature? or would any individual, on seeing the ^Hgure presented 
by itself, be able to name the bird which it is intended to repre¬ 
sent? The woodcock^ Plate XL, is also a signal failure, both as 
respects the colouring and the drawing. That it would be un¬ 
reasonable to expect that, in a cheap publication like the present, 
the beautiful mottling and harmonious tinting of Nature’s pencil, 
as exhibited in the bird in question, should be faithfully and 
minutely copied in the engraving, we are ready to allow; 
although we should have certainly expected to find the plumage 
more ^ithfully rendered than it is in tbe plate in question. Be 
this, however, as it may, the same indulgence ought nut to be 
extended to the drawing; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the representation of tbe bill, particularly at its tip, is by 
no means true to nature; and that, moreover, the square-like 
shape of the head and the position of tbe eye—peculiarities by 
which the woodbock is remarkably distinguished—are almost 
completely lost sight of in tkt drawing. In as far as our own 
taste is ebnq^rned, we cannot help thinking that the a^arently 
idmple, but, in reality, artful and exquisite cut of Bewimc, is the 
oply real portrait of the woodcock which we have happened to 
see* The colouring of Plate XXV,, on which is depicted the 
is surely Ifiu stronger and more glaring than is warranted 
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by nature; and the same remark is applicable te the figure of 
the jack-snipe on Plate XIL, and, indeed, to not a few of the 
others. The neck of the com-craikf as represented on Plate 
XXIX., we cannot but consider as out of all proportion large 
and tumid; and so likewise, in a still more remarkable and 
almost ludicrous degree, is that of the common thick-knee^ on 
Plate XXIV. On not a few of the plates, also, the lines have 
a wiry appearance, and fail in otpveying to the eye that softness 
and delicacy by which the plumage of birds is in nature so 
beautifully distinguished. Judging of the whole edition from 
the volume before us, we should say that, in many of the plates, 
the colours have been laid on with a hasty and slovenly hand. 
Hence the frequency of those blotches which at one time trans- . 
gress the prescribed limits of the outline, and at another, as if 
by way of compensation, leave certain portions within it without 
any colouring at all. Than this, nothing can be jjiore offensive 
to the eye of taste; nor can any thing more rea'Hily induce the 
belief that the object depicted is presented in an unnatural and 
unfaithful dress. 

It would be no answer to tell us, that we are unreasonably 
looking for a degree of accuracy and of polish which it is at once 
unjust and ludicrous to expect in a volume which is sold for 
six shillings, and which contains three hundred and fifty pajges 
of text, and thirty-four coloured illustrations. The principal 
merit claimed for these illustrations is their accuracy, and their 
faithful resemblance to their prototypes in nature; and that 
they are not intended to please the eye and to gratify the taste 
as mere pictures, but have the higher object in view of assisting 
the student in his researches in'Katural History. If, therefore, 
the illustrations could not be faithfully given at the price for 
which the volumes are sold, their number ought to have been re- 
* duced: because it is plain that, in as far as Natural Histor^s con¬ 
cerned, a single engraving, which is an accurate representation 
both as to drawing and colouring of the object intended to be 
represented, is worth an unlimited number of those tawdry figures, 
with respect to which we feel, as it were instinctively, that no 
such objects, either as to form or hue, are likej||^ to be met with 
in nature. Besides, in.some of the former volumes we have seen 
exhibited, for the same price, tl# most pleasing representations 
of nature, both as regards colouring and drawing,^ This is par¬ 
ticularly the case in the volumes on Parrots and Pigeons^ and 
in some of the others, where the drawing is at once animated 
and natural, the engraving delicate, and the colouring carefully 
laid'on. 

As we regard this work as in some respects of a nationiil 
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diaracter, and, at all events, as a remarkable proof of the taste 
of the present age, and of its relish fur intellectual food of an 
improving and elevating character, we think we shall have per¬ 
formed good service, if, by any strictures which we have felt it 
our duty to make, we shall induce a greater degree of attention, 
for the time to come, to defects which it requires but very little 
pains to avoid; and the absence of which would, undoubtedly, 
render the work still more worthy of the continued regard of its 
readers. 


Art. VII,-^Father Oswald,; a Genuine Ccdholic Story, 8vo. 

London: 1843. 

Tt was anciently usual, when opinions differed upon any point 
of importance, to discuss the question according to the forms 
of logic—Ikch party stating his own argument, and refuting that 
of his apponent-with all the dexterity in his power. But this 
custom, however rational in itself, has proved so inconvenient to 
many controversial writers, that it is now very sparingly resorted 
to. It has been found that unskilfurcombatants in these intellec¬ 
tual conflicts cannot always escape serious injury to their vanity 
and their reputation ; and therefore a new mode of dibcussion has 
been adopted, in which victory, if not quite so honourable, is far 
more secure. The challenger now excludes the party assail¬ 
ed from all share in the dispute. He takes both sides of the 
argument under his own management, and arranges the attack, 
defenmp, and victory, with the secure precision of a general direct¬ 
ing a mock light at a review. Political and theological contro¬ 
versies are now decided by fictitious narrations, in which the 
various characters discuss the question 5 and the conversion of the 
hero or heroine to the author's own opinion forms the catastrophe. 
We have abandoned the ancient judicial combat, in which arms 
and horses, 8 un%nd wind, were divided with scrupulous impar- 
BaUty ; and we have begun tqjipiitate the adroit duellists of Bran- 
^tome^ who j[Ot only exerted ^eir own ^kill to the utmost, but 
' took care to supply their antagonists with unserviceable weapons. 

We have selected the Novel* before us as the occasion. 


* The Btdnb^ of Novels of a far diflerent, and far more eligible de¬ 
scription, daily ttsued from the Press-two or three sometimes appearing 
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rather than the principal subject, of a few observations upon this 
point, for these reasons: It is the latest controversial novel with 
which we have happened to meet j it combines in itself many of 
the most unpleasing peculiarities of its class; and it proposes 
to decide a question of the utmost importance—the authority of 
the Church of Rome as opposed to the doctrines of the Retbrma>- 
tioif, and the Right of Private Judgment. 

We need scarcely stop to point out to our readers how useless 
in all respects, and how much worse than useless in many, such 
a work, upon such a subject, must always be. It is obviously 
impossible to make it at once conclusive and impartial. The 
aurhor’s grand object is of course to give a decisive victory to 
his own side of the question. But he cannot be sure of doing 
this to the satisfaction of his readers, if he argues as real Protes¬ 
tants would argue with real Catholics. If he conducts the dis¬ 
pute by fairly matching the arguments of Luther and Chilling- 
worth against those of Erasmus and Bossuet, he will have their 
comparative force as undivided in fiction as in reality. He must 
therefore either run the risk of making converts the wrong way, 
or betray, by a pious fraud, the cause Vhich he thi^s in error. 
However skilfully his artifice is performed, it can seHom escape 
detection. The simplest reader, when he observes that the writer 
never allows an attack which he cannot parr)^ and never notices 
an' objection which he cannot solve, will ask himself whether 
questions, upon which the wisest men have difiTered for centuries, 
could, if they were fairly atated, be unanswerably solved by an 
indsfierent novel. The more skilful critic will at once contrast 
the feeble sophisms of the mock disputant, set up merely to be 


in one day—makes it impossible for any Quarterly Journal to overtake 
even those that rise greatly above mediocrity. It is with some regret, 
certainly, that we have felt ourselves obliged to omit all notice of such 
publications as * The Last of the Barons,’—a work of great power and 
brilliancy; the charming taise of Swedish life by Frederilu Bremey, lately 
translated; * Widows and Widowers,* the chef-fTtBU/oretixi fictitious nar¬ 
rative, of its highly respectable authoress; and the * Adventures of Susan 
Hopley,'—^published previously^to the other fvorks just named, but now 
again brought undej our observation by its reappearance in the unusual 
form of weekly Numbers. With son^ blemishes, it has merits altogether 
pecuHa^ and well fitted to recommend it to readers of all classes, were it 
not for an impression which has somehow arisen that it is addressed 
chiefly, if not soldy, to maid-servants—than which no supposition can 
be more wide of the fact, or more likely to circumscribe the attraction, 
and limit the utility, of what we feel it to be a duty to pronounce a highly 
meritorious and widely-interesting story. 
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defeateids wjlli the forcible reasoniog of those advocates vrho have 
eUewh^e espoused the same cause in truth and sincerity. Those 
wlio already agree with the w^ork will not be benefited by it. 
Xhose who think otherwise, will throw it aside with the incredu¬ 
lous contempt of a Frenchman witnessing a puppet-show of the 
battle of Waterloo; or of an Englishman reading, in Mr Fenimore 
Coopcris Romances, the defeat of th^ British regiments by Cap¬ 
tain Lawton, and the capture of British cruisers by Tom Cofiin. 

Where the deception is successful, the case is much worse. It 
is certainly possible^ by artful misrepresentation, to persuade an 
ignorant Catholic that all Protestants are sceptics, or an ignorant 
Protestant that all Catholics are idolaters ; but it is- impossible 
to prevent such an opinion from being dispelled by correct infor¬ 
mation on the subj^t; and thus a delusion, which certainly will 
not promote Christian charify while it lasts, may bring on a 
dangerous reaction when it is removed. Intolerance is no secu¬ 
rity whatever for consistency. The poise of the mind, like that 
of the body, is safest when it stands upright—not when it exerts 
its force in one particular direction. And we see by experience 
that no mm„is in general so ready to abandon the substance of 
his opfnioi^ as the bigot who has become ashamed of their su¬ 
perfluous bitterness. 

Some of our readers may recollect that a little tale, entitled 
** Father Clement, a Homan Catholic story,” was published about 
twenty years ago. Though intended to present a contrast be¬ 
tween the Roman Catholic and Calvinistic creeds, to the decided 
advantage of the latter, it was preserved, by the good taste of its 
author, from many of the worst faults common in controversial 
novels. But in spite of this, and in spite of much that is both 
striking and pleasing in the fictitious part of the story, it is a 
work whose spirit, we think, no liberal-minded Protestant can 
approve. The author, though not expressly denying the possible 
^existence of a truly religious Roman Catholic, has taken care to 
represent every member of that Church but one, in whom the 
reader, takes any interest, as a knave, aibol, or a Protestant con¬ 
vert The single exception is the character of an interesting 
Jesuit, who, after a lifQ of religious doubt and distress, is worn 
out by niental suffering and corporeal austerities, and dies in 
peace, unconsciously abandoniujg, though not openly abjuring, 
the opinions of bis church. A sincere Catholic must strongly re¬ 
sent the injustice of such a picture of his creed; but this is the 
very reason why, if he were a man of sense and feeling, he would 
icorn to retaliate by a similar attack upon Protestontism^ * FatW 

* Oswald * is intended as * an antidote to the baael^ woducti^ 

* of ** Fath^f Clement.” ’ It is the history of an English'Protestant 
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whose wife has become a convert to the Church of Rome. The 
husband, after treating the unfortunate proselyte with the most 
inhuman harshness, goes to the Continent to escape from her 8o> 
ciety. At every stage of his tour he is silenced by the reasoning, 
or edified by the piety, of saintly priests, simple peasants, and 
blue-eyed sisters of charity. He receives a severe wound during 
the Revolution of 1830—which is represented as the causeless 
persecution of a pious Cathode by fanatical Deists—aifS is 
shocked by the neglect of ail his liberal friends. At length, after 
resisting proofs of Catholic virtue and Protestant depravity which 
might have converted John Knox himself, he visits Italy, when 
his apparently insane incredulity is finally dispellecUby witness¬ 
ing the miracle of the blood of St Januarius* 

The spirit of the work is as uncbaritable as its plan is unskilful. 
The author of ‘ Father Clement,’ though frequently displaying 
the gloomy prejudices sometimes attributed to extreme Calvinism, 
has at least the sense to refrain from coarse abuse and pointless 
ridicule. But t'le present writer, though in his dedidatien he 
expresies great anxiety for the welfare of the ‘ many noble and 
*• generous individuals in the British isles’ who have the misfortune 
to be Protestants, is perfectly unable to keep his halbd -of those 
whom he courteously styles ‘ madcap biblicals’ within decent 
bounds. * It is not too much to say, that be does not appear to 
believe in the existence of a virtuous or rational Protestant. HU 
hero, whom he represents as a strict and exemplary member of 
the Church of England, is a domestic tyrant, a politicalJacobin, 
and, until he becomes a Roman Catholic, little better than a re¬ 
ligious infidel. But it is upon the clergy of the Established 
Church that the full measure of the authors insolence is poured 
forih. He introduces the characters of several, and never with¬ 
out doing his utmost to ridicule and degrade them. They are all 
depicted in the coarsest strain of dull malignity—-as ignorant, 
indolent, corpulent priests,^encumbered with tawdry wives and in¬ 
numerable children, and devoted to the sports of the field and thw 
pleasures of the table. .The Catholic divines, on the other hand, 
are all upon the model of Sterne’s sentimental Friar, and are en¬ 
dowed with every imposing quality of mind and body which the 
author’s imagination can furnish. We sHall not allow such absurd 
misrepresentations to lead us into a discussion of the general cha¬ 
racter borne by the Protestant and Calholic clergy; but we must 
say that charges of pride, luxury, and ambition, come but un¬ 
gracefully from the advocates of a Church which plkced Wolsey 
and Dubois among its Cardinals, and still retains Dunstan and 
Becket tunong its Saints. 
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Afier kUifi, we need scarcely describe tbe plan on which the con¬ 
troversial part of the work is carried on. A man who will not 
b«liev« diat Protestants can be decent members of society, is not 
likely to represent them as rational Christians. Accordingly, we 
find that the author of * Father Oswald * has carefully abstained 
from placing in the mouth of any of his Protestant characters a 
single sentence bearing even the semblance of an argument. 
Vaj^e assertion and angry abufe are the sole weapons allowed 
to tiiese devoted champions; and they are seldom permitted to 
employ even these, without being interrupted by the facetious 
remarks of the writer upon the absurdity of their manners and 
gestures. It is impossible to witness the author’s complainant 
triumph over the discomfiture of the senseless puppets whom he 
has conjured up, without being reminded of the duellist in the 
‘ Tatler,’ who practises the art of fence by making passes at 
figures chalked upon the wall, and boasts that he seldom fails to 
hit them in a mortal part. 

‘ Father Oswald’ caricatures the unfairness which may gene¬ 
rally be detected in controversial tales. In a fictitious dispute 
upon such a controversy as that between the Catholic and Re¬ 
formed Churches, a decisive victory is at best a suspicious event. 
But a rapid, easy, unresisted victory, is too much lor tj^ credu¬ 
lity of the most careless reader. Surely, be will refi^, there 
must be stmc plausible arguments for a creed which satisfied 
Newton and Locke. Surely there must be s(me excuse for doubts 
which did not shock Hooker or Tillotson. These eminent men 
may have been mistaken; but they must have had something to 
say in their defence. The triumph of * Father Oswald ’ resem¬ 
bles that of the English at Agiiicourt, or of the Americans at 
New Orleans—it loses its chief glory by the very ease and im¬ 
punity with which it is achieved. Every one knows that no vic- 
tdry worth having is gained without hard fighting and severe 
J[osB; and therefore, when tbe conquerors are found to have sus- 
%ined no injury at all, it is impossible to believe that tbe van- 
qui'ihed have bad fair play. 

The author of * Father Clement’ does not escape. We have 
said that we cannot consider tbe plan of tiiat work as at all satis- 
factoiy to SL candid mirld; and, therefore, we do not intend to 
undertake its defence. There is much in it which a well-mstruct- 
ed Catholic could no dou^t refute. Theie is therefore tbe less ex¬ 
cuse for an ignorant Catholic, who wilfully misrepresents its ar¬ 
guments. But the author of * Father Oswald ’ is perpetually 
misquoting passages from his antagonist, in order the more effec¬ 
tually to refute tliem. We will give a single instance out of many. 
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In * Father Clement,* a Pieabyterian clergyman is made to cite 
a text of scripture as opposed to the Homan Catholic custom of 
bestowing the paternal title on priests. This is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the known doctrine and practice of the Scottish 
Church. But the author of * Father Oswald* has the folly to 
place the same sentence in the mouth of an Episcopalian Dean; 
purely in order that his Catholic opponent may triumphantly re¬ 
mind him, that the Bishops of, the Anglican Church are styled 
‘ Right Reverend Fathers in God.* 

It is not, as may be supposed, our intention to discuss jn this 
place the theological opinions of the Catholic church. If it were, 
we certainly should have taken the pains to select some more re» 
sponsible opponent than the author of the slight and feeble work 
before us. There would be little credit, and less real utility, in 
exposing the blunders of a writer who believes that the Sovereign 
of Great Britain is head of the Scottish Church ;* who advocates 
the worship of Saints without an attempt to explain the express 
prohibition of Scripture';f who argues the question df clerical 
celibacy without noticing the advice of St Paul, that a Bishop 
should be ‘ the husband of one wife % and who end^vours to 
prove that St Peter possessed supreme authority over the primi¬ 
tive Chinch, in apparent ignorance of the remarkable passage, 
in whiiHanother Apostle speaks of * having withstood him to 
the face, because life was to be blamed.’ § 

The only subject mentioned in the work before us, upon 
which we intend to permit ourselves a few remarks, is the doc¬ 
trine of Ecclesiastical Infariibility—a doctrine which has caused 
an intolerant spirit, the shame and scandal of every other Chris¬ 
tian sect, to become a necessary article of the Homan Catholic 
creed. It is on this account, and not merely bibause we think 
it a theological erior, that we desire to notice it; and we shall 
discuss it in the character, not of polemical disputants, but of 
advocates for universal peace and good-will—in the hope, not ^ 
making Protestant converts, but of making candid and charitabV 
Catholics. 

The strictest Catholic will scarcely maintain that the passages 
of Scripture which refer to an Infallible Church are either very 
numerous or wholly unequivocal. They consist chiefly of gene¬ 
ral promises of Divine support and consolation, or of injunctions 
to obey the Church ; most of which, as appears by the context, 
allude solely to the maintenance of the monk discipline, so neces- 
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sary m a comnmnity of Christians livii^ under a heathen 
governniefit. There is only one text which we remeniber to 
have heard cited as absolutely decisive upon the point. This is 
the express promise made to St Peter, that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against the Christian Church. To us these 
words appear a simple prediction of final triumph to the Chris¬ 
tian religion. ■ We are perfectly satisfied with their fulfilmenty 
when we find that religion, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, 
still flourishing, and likely to flourish. We are unable to com> 
preheifd by what subtle process a Catholic can extract from 
them an assurance of the uninterrupted existence of a Church 
holding an entirely pure faith. Nor can we conceive how the 
gro$» practical abuses which are admitted to have abounded 
during the dark ages, can be thought consistent with a prophecy 
which excludes the most trifling and transitory theoretical error. 
A Pope might profess himself an Atheist—he might commit 
parricide, and incest, and sacrilege—he might encourage crime 
by the open sale of Indulgences—he might destroy tile souls 
of unborn generations, by disgusting whole nations of good 
Catholics into incurable heresy. All these abominations gave 
no triumph to the powers of darkness. But that a Pofie who 
hated and despised Christianity should misrepresent tl^east of 
its doctrines—that a Pope who had poisoned his fathlwshouid 
consecrate an unworthy Saint—this was a scandal precluded by 
the express promise of Scripture, We certainly cannot under¬ 
stand why the bad advice of a Pope^should be more pernicious 
to the Church, or more gratifying to its enemies, than his bad 
example ; and we own, that a victory over the gates of hell, 
which was maintained by Alexander Borgia and would have bet‘ii 
lost by MelanUhon, appears to us very I'ar from unequivocal. 

Our limits will not permit ns to discuss the evidence of the 
various modern miracles upon which most Catholics place such 

t rong reliance. We shall but remark that the facts, supposing 
em proved, are mere exceptions from the ordinary laws of 
matter, occurring spontaneously, and without any perceptible 
cause or abject. When St Paul healed the sickness of a 
believer, or struck blind a blaspheming fanatic, it was easy 
to see the connexion between his miraculous powers and the 
truth of the doctrines he preached. But we cannot perceive any 
euoh connexion between a supernatural phenomenon and the 
-religious belief of the nation in whose country it appears^ 
Take, for instance, the miracle which converts-th« hero of the 
present tale. Suppose that, fifteen hundred years ago, Provi¬ 
dence waa pleased, for some inysterious purpose, ^ endow a 
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pbial of blood with ^rtain miraciilotis properties-^ean aoy one 
presume to say, that the relic must necessarily lose those quali¬ 
ties while in the custody of persons holding' an erroneous faith ? , 
Can any one prove that it would not retain them, though trans¬ 
ferred to Westminster Abbey or the mosque of St Sophia? 
Every one has heard of the extraordinary stories which several 
intelligent travellers have related respecting the feats of certain 
Egyptian necromancers. They are as well attested, and appear 
as inexplicable, as any miraci? of the Romish Church. But 
would it have been reasonable in Lord Prudhoe to turn Maho- 
medan, because he could neither doubt nor explain what he has 
told us ? Or was a devou' Jew bound to accept the miraculous 
qualities of the pool of Bethesda, as a Divine confirmation of all 
the absurd subtleties taught by the Rabbinical schools ? 

We have thought it necessary to touch upon these subjects^ 
because we are unwilling to test the pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic Church by human rules of reason, without at least 
stating our opinion on her claims to the support of revelation. 
It is not for us to doubt the inspired writings on grounds of 
expedience or of probability. But if—as we think will be 
agreed by most persons who minutely examine the well-known 
arguments, at which we have merely hinted—it is more thait 
doubtful whether this supreme authority interferes with the 
question, we have then less scruple in giving our own opinion. 
To us, indeed, the mere existence of a reasonable doubt upon^ 
the point we have noticed, appears almost conclusive* Mow 
strange that a book like the Bible, written for the express pur¬ 
pose of being expounded by an infallible human tribunal, and of 
a nature to prove most pernicious to those who r^ct that assist¬ 
ance, should not be full of references to the auflitary guidance 
which can alone make it a blessing to mankind! How strange 
that it should nowhere inform the reader in what precise quarter 
all his doubts may be Resolved !• How strange that the Catbol^ 
should be unable to discover in its pages a single distinct reco^ 
Aition of the Church ■ as an infallible authority in matters of 
doctrine I And how much more strange that it should contam 
two or three passives, apparently, if not indisputably, recom« 
mending the inspired writirigs as a rule of Christian faith ! 

Before we proceed to mention a few of the most plausible argu¬ 
ments against the Right of Private Judgment,* we must briefly 


* We have discussed this subject at sufficient length, and inadiffierent 
fashion, in an afticie devoted to it, in our proccding Number. 
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notice a mheppreliension which very commonly prevails on the 
subject* Catholics are accustomed to spe^ a ith astonishment 
^of the presumptioja which Protestants display in rejecting the 
authority of the Church. They are apt to talk as if they could 
conceive no possible motive for doubting it, except a desire to 
exercise the intellect upon forbidden subjects. To us, we con¬ 
fess, implicit submission on such a subject appears no such safe 
or innocent measure. We can easily conceive the consolation 
which fancied relief from responsibility bestows on those miiids 
which mistake indolence and indifference for faith and humility. 
But ta a conscientjpus Christian we think that the admission of 
a guide pretending to infallibility must appear a most serious and 
anxious step—a step to be taken with the calmest deliberation 
and the deepest solicitude. This is the feeling of a religious 
Protestant. He would gladly shelter himself under the autho-. 
rlty of an infallible Church, it' he could satisfy himself that any 
such Church existed. But he is unable to feel this conviction. 
He knows that Providence has given him faculties which enable 
him, in some measure, to weigh the evidences, and understand 
the nature, of revelation ; and he dares not abandon this security 
-until he is confident that it will be replaced by a better. He 
may be wrong; but we are sure that his error is one which a 
candid mind would rather pity than blame. It is the error 
of over-scrupulous tinjidity rather than of presumptuous self- 
conceit. 

We shall not meddle with the arguments, addressed rather to 
the imagination than the understanding, which Catholics found 
Upon the venerable antiquity of their Church. We shall leave 
them to discu^their chronological priority with the Ghebir and 
the Brahmin; Hid their claims to primitive immutability with the 
Anglican high-churchman and the Greek schismatic. Nbr shall 
we dispute ^eir beasts of the affecting and consoling nature of 
their peculiar doctrines. We k^ow that every thing is captiva¬ 
ting to human Weakness which tends to substitute the excitement 
of the imagination for the devotion of. the heart. We have no 
doubt that the minds of the Israelites were deeply impressed by 
the sight of the golden calf, and by the rites of Moloch or 
Ashtaroth. The history of religion, in short, is but a series of 
Divine revelations, each in its turn defaced and corrupted by the 
inveterate repugnance of mankind for the pure aoU^ational wor¬ 
ship of a spiritual being. 

The great argument against the expediepey. of private judg- 
mait is, of course, the vanety of dissensions and errors to which 
leads. Catholics ask, whether it is not incredible thf^t this 
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should be the will o& Providence^whetber it is tipt certain that 
there must be somewhere a constantly accessible oracle, able to 
solve each new doubt, and detect each new heresy, as it arises. 
We shall not pause to discuss the ab^tract question*' We shall 
not decide whether an infallible Church, possessing^ such sanc¬ 
tions that no rational being could at once profess Christianity 
and doubt her authority, would have been a benefit to mankind. 
One thing is certain : the Church of Home does not possess 
such sanctions. Thousands of the best and wisest men that ever 
existed, have lived happily» and died peacefully, in open dissent 
from her doctrines. Whether they were ri{|ht or wrong, their 
example is amply sufficient to show that the most patient and 
unprejudiced enquirer will frequently be unable to convince 
himself of the existence of an infallible Church. Even if we go 
no further, the difficulty is clearly unresolved. Incredible as it 
may be, that Providence has appointed no certain guide to sal¬ 
vation, it is far more incredible that Providence has made the 
attempt and failed. 

But we may go much further. What we have said of Eccle¬ 
siastical IiifallibiMty is far from applying to those great doctrines 
which are common to Catholics and Piotestants. It is‘certain 
that there are sectarians who profess to draw opinions from the 
Bible, which would reduce Christianity .to the level of Deism. 
We do not wish to judge such persons harshly or hastily. But 
it cannot be denied that they form a very small minority; and 
that few eminent names are to be found among them. This is 
a distinction which no Catholic can deny. No Catholic can 
deny that, where one Christian has doubted the great truths of 
the Gospel, fifty have doubted the authority o|^the Church of 
Rome^ Of those who have professed Christianity during the 
last three centuries, a very large minority have refused to brieve 
in the existence of an infallible Church. Of the same body, 
how many have denied the doctrines comprised in the Apostles* 
creed ? Probably not one in a hundred. And if we subtract 
the prejudiced, and the careless, from this comparatively small 
number, we shall really find reason to doubt whether the Bible 
ever leads a candid and sincere enquirer into dangerous error. 
But be this as it may, the facts are undeniable ; and the conclu¬ 
sion, reason,^ we will, is irresistible. Difficult as it may be to 
interpret th^^riptures, to ascertain the existence of an inspired 
interpreter is more difficult still. 

The weight of this consideration is incdlased tenfold when we 
find that, according to the Roman Catholic, Ecclesiastical liflal- 
libillty is, to many well-meaning men, not merely a doubtful 
support, but a new and fcArmidable danger. The Church of 
fibme has deteriffined, that submission to her authority is an 
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esseB^ii), as well as an assistance, to hapi^ess in a fVitutc t^e. 
It is thus that the most triflin;; misconception becomes a fatal 
iieresy, by infusing distrust of the Church. It is thus the most 
iGsultless orthodoxy ceases to he a security, if it is not the oonse* 
quence of implicit belief in her infallibility. Surely we must 
pause before we admit the monstrous conclusiou, that ait insdta> 
tion, which has narrowed and limited the path of safety, was in¬ 
tended by Divine goodness to smooth secure it. ^ 

Even if we acknowledge the Church Oi Rome to be in theory 
an infallible guide, this does not make her so in practice. It is 
one thing to possuis unerring means of discovering the truth, 
and another to possess unerring means of communicating it. 
Catholics, indeed, are apt to speak as if their oracular'Church 
were continually at their elbow. They seem to imagine that an 
Irish peasant, or a South .American guacho, or a Paris convert 
at Goa, can put himself in communication with the Pop^ when¬ 
ever he wants advice or consolation. But we know, and they 
know, that the truth is far otherwise. . The uneducated Catholic 
is eompelled to receive all the doctrines of his Church upon the 
bare word of his Confessor. It is not preteniilsl that a Priest is . 
supernaturally inspired in instructing his flock, or supernaturalty 
restrained from betraying them, instances of public scandal 
have proved that all Jesuits are not so learned or high-minded 
as ‘ Father Oswald.* Hence nin^ Catholics in ten must submit to 
have their faith dictated, not by an infallible Church, but by a 
mortal like themselves—an instructor always fallible, often igno¬ 
rant, and sometimes interested or malevolent. One such instance 
is enough to show that a Catholic is not safe from error merely 
because his Church is infallible; for he can never be sure that he 
has received her true and genuine decisions. ^ 

Catholics, we are aware, will contend that, when a layman 
acts in good faith upon the advice of his Confessor, the guilt of 
his errors will rest upon the Priest who misleads him. might 
retort, that when a Protestant does his best to understand his 
Bible, he cannot be held answerable for the weakness of his in¬ 
tellect. Hut this is not the point in dispute. In both cases mis¬ 
chief is done, let who w.ill be answerable for it. The question, 
is, which is the more common and the more probable mischief? 

There is no doubt that an ignorant layman is ss^ely to bJiul*- 
der as an ignorant Confessor; but, if he is a conseKtious mori, 
he will at least do his best to be right. He will not go astray 
from indolence, or reftklessness, or wilful obstinacy. Everymo- 
which can mislead a sinOere man in jududng fur himseli; may 
mislead him in judging for another. But there are a thoaaand 
motives which might induce a man to deceive another, which 
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would not ifiQuenoe i|im in deciding for,himself. Our meaning 
wiU be best illustrated by examples. Neither Catholics nor 
Protestants can dpny that many may be cited on both sides. If 
Cromwell thought it right to sack Drogheda because Joshua 
sacked Ai, did not Sixtus V. offer public thanksgivings for the 
massacre of St Bartholomew ? If Balfour justified the murder 
of an Archbishop because Samuel hewed Agag in pieces^ did not 
Clement and Ravailiac commit regicide at the instigation of their 
spiritual advisers ? Now, we leave it to any impartial reader to 
decide which error is the more natural, and the more qonsistenit 
with sincerity—the blind credulity which follows evil counseli or 
the impious sophistry which is its own deceiver ? '1 he ignoratif 

bigotry of Charles IX. or Philip II. is surely a thousand timet 
more likely to find imitators than the perverse fanaticism of 
KnipperdoJiiig or Hugh Peters. We therefore think \t clear 
that where one w^ell-meaning Protestant is misled by his Bible, 
ten well-meaning Catholics are likely to be misled by a wicked 
Confessor. The inference is obvious. The wiser system of dis¬ 
cipline is that which guards against the more probable danger 
—which protects .the simple Chriatiun from being deluded by 
otJiers, and leaves Providence to protect him from deluding 
himself. 

But even when the decrees of the Church are correctly re¬ 
ceived, we do not see why they are less liable to misconstruction 
than the Bible. 'I'he wisest Catholic, when he has ascertained * 
what they are, must use his own understanding to expound and 
aftply them. This is what Protestants do when they consult the 
Scriptures ; and what Catholics think so absurd and ao perilous* 
But, it will be replied, the Commentary of the Church gives us 
the meaning of the Bible in less ambiguous language. On points 
of real importance w’c deny that this is possible. No language 
can be less ambiguous than that in which the Bible states those 
religiotS^ truths which practically concern mankind. If there are 
men who persist in explaining away those truths when declared 
by an inspired book, we cannot see why they might not explain 
them away when declared by a/i infallible Church. If there are 
men who will not believe that St Paul qieans what he says, we 
do not know what is to make them believe that ^be Council 
of Tjrent meant what they said. If a Socinian cannot under¬ 
stand the assmion, that the Author of Christianity ^ thought it 
* no robbery to be equal with God,’ we know no language by 
which tlm Church could make him credit her belief in the Tri¬ 
nity. If the command, * Dp this in remembrance of me,* is not ^ 
explicit enough for the Quaker, we cannot perceive by what form 
of words the Church can convince him that she thini^s itJbiaduly 
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ta atfeettid t^e fiacramenit^ Aii angel from l|;t^veii eontd not |]»err 
BVM^ ioneii who wjyil nol oompreherid what U plainly told thOm; 
and itre know that inapiiation has declared, that when coiKsmeOce 
and eommon sense are silenced, an angel from heaven would 
|dead in vain. 

The truth is, that Popes, Councils, and Confessors, are all if)* 
«s^cient to insure true, or detect erroneous belief. Ihe more we 
examine their nature, the more convinced we shall be that they 
are the expedients of human weakness, ever anxious to inter* 
pose some visible interpreter between itself and tbd spiritual 
world. The more we examine their effects, the more convinced 
we shall be how frail such expedients are. There is a point at 
which language cdases to communicate the workings of the mind; 
1^ and beyond that point there is an infinite field for wandering or 
» fot;^ discovery. Let casuists define and distinguish as they will, 
,tlie subtle infidelity of the human heart will extract doubt and 
heresy from their most skilful definitions. Let Confessors probe 
the consciences of their penitents as they may, there are recesses 
which their penetration cannot explore, nor their counsels en* 
lighten. It is, in short, impossible for oiie man to embrace 
another's belief in its full perfection, or comprehend anotheA 
error in -its full peril. 

But let us suppose these preliminary difficulties surmounted, 
^ and the authority of the Roman Catholic Church admitted : Still 
it may well strike the proselyte as strange, that the difference in 
faith, or rather the adclitional articles of faith, which she teaches, 
should be thought to'justify such high pretensions and such rigid 
intolerance, fie will be surprised to find that the hopes and the 
duties of the true believer, and the heretic, are practically the 
same; and that the exclusive privileges of the Church consist in 
pronouncing upon mysteries which no human being is called on 
to explain, and in ordaining ceremonies which, whether beneficial 
dr not, are certainly but of secondary importance. CatHhlic in* 
genbity has provided an answer, such as it is, to these com* 
pluints. It is not, we are told, because he is authorized to 
recognise a miracle in the Eucharist, or to worship saints, or to 
pray for the souls of jtfae departed, that the Catholic Is superior 
to the Protestant. It is from the nature of his belief. His faith 
is grounded upon the authority of an infallible Ch^ch, not upon 
hts own uncerttuh views of Scripture, and therefore it is firmimd. 
’ undottbting to a degree which no other Christian can Imagine* 
CktholicS * deny entirely that Protestants have anyat all; 
^ ^ they have nothing but opinion* • . . Opinion is the pejrsuasion 

* of bsaii% mind grounded upon probable, though lip^ eertot^^o- 

* lives* • • * Divine faith, on the contraryi is founded on the cer« 
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* tain and infalli]t)le WOTd of Opd^ wbich cltn, never suffer cliaago« 

* Protestants often cb&nge their opinions* as they see more or 
'* less of probability in Uieir interpretation oT^he Bible; henc» 

< they have opinion, not faith.*—(Father Os'Wfhi) P* 225.), 

IVe need hot detain our readers b^ metaphysics definitions of 
opinion, faith, and certainty. Any man common sc^nse can 
perceive the situation of each party. The Protestant pos8ewes« 
a book which he believes to be the genuine work of inspira^ft. 
Much of it, as any reasonable student might expect, iaobscure; 
but. he finds there the great outlines of revealed religion defipad 
with all the clearness of which language is capable* He know# 
that few persons, not grossly ignorant or bitterly prejudiced^ 
have ever denied the aumority of the Bible; aipd that fewer stiU 
have doubted its obvious interpretation upon any material point. . 
The Catholic, on the other hand, receives the same great truths ^ 
from a Church whjch he believes infallible. Be it so; but why 
does he believe in her infallibility? Has he. no better reason* 
than that he happened to be born and educated within her pale? 
There is but one answer : He believes because his reason is sa¬ 
tisfied. He believes because he has applied to the evidence of 
Papal authority, the same test which the Protestant is so severely 
blamed for applying to the text of the Bible. His faith, like * 
that of the Protestant, is more or less firm according to the 
strength of his rational conviction. Like the Protestant, he may 
be firm, or wavering, or lukewarm, in his religious opinions; and, 
like the Protestant, he may be betrayed into unbelief by fear, in¬ 
terest, or delusion^ ^ ^ , 

Let us see how the attempted distinction looks when applied 
to the ordinary exercises of the understanding. One mathema¬ 
tical student believes that the square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the squares of the sides enclosing the right angle, because he 
has read Euclid’s fortf-seventh proposition. Another, wholly 
ignorant of geometry, believes the same Upon the statem^t of 
his tutor. Both are perfectly reasonable, and may be equally 
firm, in their conviction. But how absurd to say, that one 
believes by opinion and the other by faith! Nothing can be 
clearer than that the same effect takes place in the mind of each, 
though produced by different processed. One has mastered n 
demonstration in Euclid, the other has been instructed by a skil¬ 
ful mathematkeian who has no motive for deceiving him. In 
both cases, reason may undo what reason has done. The geome¬ 
trician will abandon his conclusion if he Is shown a flaw in his 
theorem. The tyro is of course inaccessible to such rensoning as 
this; but prove that his informant knows nothing of gedmetryi 
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<nr baikn Mfifiletiditig his pupiU*, aiid his belief is shaken 

at d»^. m . . * 

S6 &r we hate reasoned as if Catholics and Protestants stood 
on the samk ground. But we might easily insist upon giving 
the superiority to Che latter^ We might easily argue that a chain 
of historical evidence, almost every link of which has been ques- 
l»*t||pned by learned and disinterested judges, cannot produce the 
itottie efFeet upon the understanding with a few plain words, 
written in a Book which almost every man of worth and sense, 
during eighteen centuries, has admitted to possess divine autho- 
rity. A reasonable man may be brought to believe that he has 
given too much weight to the testimony of such a Father, or 
too little to the Arguments of such a Reformer; but he can 
scarcely be persuaded that he does not comprehend his own 
native language. 

Still there is no great and undoubted difference between the 
belief of the Protestant and that of the Catholic. 'I'fae former 
holds fast such doctrines as are distinctly and uniformly laid down 
in Scripture; but does not think himself bound to explain all ob¬ 
scurities, or reconcile all conflicting passages. The latter clings 
as scrupulously to the use of holy water, and the sign of the 
Cross, as to the most solemn tiuths of religion. But we cannot 
see the merit or the advantage of this. Suppose that Piotestants 
cannot agree about Cburch government, or that they differ in 
Interpreting the Book of Revelation—what have such doubts to 
do with the religious or moral duties of a Qiristian ? To us, 
we acknowledge, nothing appears more iriationol than the anxious 
craving after certainty^ upon all religious subjects alike, which 
Catholics appear to encourage. We are wholly unable to com¬ 
prehend their compassion for the miserable vacillation of persons 
who are content to hold different opinions, dr no opinion at all, 
upon the expediency of liturgies and surplices, or the mysteries 
of election, assurance, and final perseverance. They seem utter 
strangers to a state of contented doubt upon speculative ques¬ 
tions—to that disposition of mind, which, even when musing 
with the deepest interest upon the secrets of religion, resigns the 
hope of completely resolving them. But this is what a Protest 

tant feels—and feels without a touch of uneasiness or repining_ 

upon most of the points so dogmatically decided by the Church 
of Rome. 

Catholics are accustomed to interpret the assertion of the Right 
of Private Judgment into a refusal to believe any doctrine which 
appears xfiysterious or unintelligible. No error can be more un- 
aeasonable. Evidence may establish a fact, without explaining 
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its nature. It would be easy to multiply tSises whll^b i&o mdu 
of sense would hesitate to believe tb# (Nrulb of a propositioa 
which he is unable to compt^hend. May not a third man be 
convinced of the existence of light ? May not a man believe) 
upon the assurance of Sir John llcrschel) thatfthe earth describes 
an ellipse round the run, though he does not know what an 
ellipse is ? This is peculiarly the case in religion. A ratioi^^ 
mind will expect, and even require,^ some obscurity in a revela¬ 
tion of the stcrets of a future state. There is nothing which 
more distinctly exposes the human origin of false faiths, than 
their clumsy attempts to influence the imagination by attribut¬ 
ing corporal pains and plen-ures to spiritual beings. The whips 
and chains of Tartarus, the Houris of Mahomet, and the inex¬ 
haustible alc'cups of Valhalla, are rejected by men of sense, prin¬ 
cipally because they are too familiar and intelligible. And, 
therefore, religious Protestants do not think tliemselves justified 
in denying doctrines otherwise well supported, because they can¬ 
not pretend fully to understand them. 

If Catholics require any thing more than this, wo arc certainh'^ 
unable to comprehend their reasons. We know they are fond of 
contrasting their own simplicity and humility with the intellec¬ 
tual pride of the Protestant. But we presume that they scarcely 
mean to commend the habit of belief without es^miiiaiion. We 
own we cannot discern the merit of a lucky guess upon religious 
subjects. We always believed that the ready faith, so much 
commended by Scripture, was the triumph of reason in a candid 
and humble mind, unresisted by pride, or prejudice, or tfa# delu¬ 
sions of the fancy. We are persuaded that the keenest, the 
calmest, and the most purely rational intellect, is precisely that 
which is likely to be mott strongly impressed by the evidences 
of the Christian religion. We think, in short, that the believer 
in the Bible ought to feel a stronger conviction that he is right, 
than the believer in the Koran or the Shastra; and we cannot 
perceive how he can effect this, while he shrinks from the pre¬ 
sumption of exercising his natural faculties on the subject* 

Still, it does not follow from wbat we have said, that no man 
is responsible for his belief. It is true that the natural infirmity 
of the mind is no more a crime than that of the body. A man 
that is an infidel purely from the obliquity of his understanding, 
is as blameless as a Hindoo or a Mussulman ; for intellectual in¬ 
ability to comprehend religious truth, is as involuntary as physi¬ 
cal inability to hear it. But mental, like bodily infirmity, may 
be produced by the neglect or the vices of the individual; and in 
that case he is responsible for the consequences of his own fault 
and fol^r. Though belief itself is not fui act of the will, yet the 
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a<%t« will may ^Ireetly influence it; aad when this is know* 
inifly oone, it ceai^es to1>e irresponsible, '‘“'rhere is the greatest 
dijSerence between a belief dictated by the unbiased decision of 
the reason, and a belief arising from pampered prejudices, sup- 
pi’essed scruples, ^nd neglected means of information. 

The misapprehension upon which we have just animadverted 
« hj|s naturally led Catholics to believe that infidelity is the con¬ 
sequence of Protestant principles; and that, if all Protestants 
are not infidels, it is only because they shrink ffbm following 
up their own reasoning. This opinion is expressed, in the work 
before us, by a French Deist. ‘ No sooner,* says this philoso¬ 
pher, ‘ do we take leave of Notre-Dame, than w« seek rffuge*in 

* the temple of reason and universal philosophy. No halfway 

* house can for a moment detain us in our ardent career. In one 
‘ word, we see intuitively the final conclusions of your admirable 
‘ principles ; for, to do you justice, we cannot but allow that the 
‘ true principles of philosophy—independence of thought, and free- 
‘ dom from the trammels of authority—passed from Britain into 
‘ France.’—( P. 187.) This is no doubt the true language of a bigot- 
minded infidel—of a weak man who is ashamed of having believed 
too much,and isthereforedetermined to believe nothing at all. But 
does not the writer perceive that such a man’s ‘ intuitive* views 
of Protestantisq^ are not to be relied upon ? It is perfectly na¬ 
tural that an apostate Catholic should think he is carrying out 
the principles of the Reformation by becoming an atheist; just 
as Cloots and Marat thought they were carrying out the piin- 
ciple8«f British liberty, by instituting ‘Feasts of Reason’and ‘Re- 
‘ volutiunary Tribunals.’ But a man who has never lived but at 
the Pole or the Equator, is no judge of the merits of a temperate 
climate. Before we settle that * independence of thought, and 
‘ freedom from the trammels of authority,’ are inconsistent with 
Christianity, let us look at their practical consequences. Before 
we condemn the Protestant religion, let us enquire its effect 
upon those who are acquainted with it, not, like this Deis]^ by 
intuition, but by long and happy experience. 

. Undoubtedly Protestantism is, in sober earnest, what he calls 
it in silly irony—a.‘ halfway house.’ It is a halfway house 
between Popery and Deism—between superstition and infideli¬ 
ty—between the weak enthusiasm which accepts without* proof, 
and the weak prejudice which rejects without examination. 
We never heard of a sober, rational belief on any disputed sub¬ 
ject, which was not a halfway house between some two extreme 
opinions. Nicknames for moderation have always been common 
among zealots. But the assertion that Protestantism is the 
usual or* natural road to scepticism, is contradicted by every 
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E rinciple of human nature, and every page of ecclesiastical 
istory. 

Every one has seen instances of the principle of excessive re¬ 
action—of the tendency which leads men to mistake reverse of 
wrong for right. It is the nature of weak and passionatl 
minds to fly from one error into that which is diametiically'op- 
posed to it. But who ever saw such a change take place grgr * 
dually, or by measured intervals ? We know that there is no 
rebel so desperate as a slave outwearied by tyranny; and no loy¬ 
alist so submissive as a Jacobin scared by a Reign of Terror. 
But we never heard that the subjects of Louis XIV. became 
moderate Whigs before they became Anarchists; or that the ' 
colleagues of Robespierre began by turning liberal Conservatives, 
and ended by crowning Napoleon. We can understand the feel¬ 
ings which change a despot into an ascetic recluse, or a volup¬ 
tuary into a cynical misanthrope; but we should have been sur¬ 
prised indeed if Charles had prepared for his Convent by becom¬ 
ing a private noble, or Timon for his Cave by settling in retired 
lodgings. 

The history of Christianity, in all ages, offers the strongest 
proof of the comparative safety of moderate opinions from sudden 
and violent change. In religion, as in politics, slavery has always 
been the surest precursor of anarchy. Whether we look at the 
epicurean scepticism of Italy under Leo, or at the fanatical infi¬ 
delity of France before the Revolution, we constantly observe 
the same process—unreasoning faith converted, by a short and 
easy metamorphosis, into unreasoning disbelief. We know of 
no such change in any community familiar with the exercise of 
Private Judgment. 

I'he truth is, that in the great majority of Protestants, St 
Dominic himself could discover no heresy, except that they 
scruple to profess any decided faith on points which are neither 
distinctly revealed nor essential to religious practice. They 
differ from the Catholic, not so much by positively denying what 
he believes, as by not presuming to enforce it as undoubted truth. 
They do not condemn the faith of the Pa^al Church, even on 
most points where they consider, it m^st improbable. They 
condemn the presumption with which, on her own authority 
alone, lihe has deciar^ that faith infallible, and has taken it for 
granted in her most solemn forim of worship. 

A Protestant, for example, may speculate as he pleases upon 
the precise nature of a future state, or upon the intercourse of 
departed spirits with mankind. But he does not venture to act 
upon his speculations. He does not intercede for souls in par-* 
gatory, or offer prayer to Saints, because he thinks it presump^ 
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tion to lake £or granted any opinions, or to offer op any devotions, 
not directly warranted by Scripture. The same reasoning may 
be applied without irreverence to the most solemn rite known 
^ong Christians. A Protestant finds himself expressly com¬ 
manded to perform a certain ceremony in commemoration of the 
Founder of his religion. This command he scrupulously obeys; 
and his obedience is enough to satisfy his conscience. He has no 
certain means of comprehending, nor is he called upon to com- 

E rehend, the precise nature and consequence of the act in which 
e partakes. His own senses compel himself to. believe that the 
only inspired words which explain this mysterious subject must 
be in some degree figurative; because their literal meaning points 
to a material transformation, which, by the admission of Ca¬ 
tholics themselves, is never perceptible. How far those words 
are figurative, he cannot contrive positively to decide. He may 
form what opinion he will, or he may decline to form any at all; 
but he must recollect that his conjectures are unsupported by 
revelation. If he considers the Eucharist to be a symbolical rite, 
it is not because he doubts the power of heaven to work a miracle, 
or because he rejects the benefit of such a supernatural interference. 
If he considers it a miraculous solemnity, it is without venturing 
to adore a Presence, the precise nature of which is not intel¬ 
ligibly defined by inspiration. 

Let any wise and liberal Catholic consider the arguments we 
have been using. Let him look upon his Protestant fellow 
Christians, not as malignant enemies to his Church, but as pre¬ 
vented, by their involuntary doubts^ from staking their souls 
upon her infallibility—not as insolently despising her peculiar 
doctrines, but as fearing to be guilty of presumption, by making 
them matter of religious obligation. Let him look upon them 
as men warmly attached to the great truths of Christianity, 
but excluded, by acquired prejudice or natural weakness, from 
the enjoyment of those auxiliary benefits in which Catholics 
profess to find so much consolation. Surely the Church of Home, 
if she were indeed the indulgent nrother which her chiTdren 
esteem her, could not denounce such bewildered wanderers as 
exiles from her pale, ^nd strangers to her hope! Surely the 
Christian who believes himself to possess an infallible guide to 
heaven, should look with hope^nd interest, not with scdrn and 
abhorrence, upon the unassisted exertions of those whose con¬ 
scientious scruples compel them to attemjpt the arduous path 
alone 1 
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2. Church Principles considered in their Results. By*W. 
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3. Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxjbrd Tracts. 
By the Author of Spiritual Despotism. Vols. I. and II. 
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.4. The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice; or, a Defence qf 
the Catholic Doctrine that Holy Scripture has been, since (fif 
times of the Apostles, the sole Divine Rule of Faith and PraCr 
ticc in the Church, against the Dangerous Errors of the Authors 
qfthe^ Tract's for the Times,* and the Romanists. By Wii-LiAM 
Goode, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Syo, 
London.- 

5. The Kingdom of Christ delineated; in Two Essays, on tmr 
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Christian Church, as appointed by Himself. By RlCHAltO 
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Bishop of Ohio. 8vo. London: 1841. 

7. The Church of the Fathers. 12mo. London-: 1842. 

8. The Voice of the Ang^an Church, being the declared Opinions 
of her Bishops on theUoclrines of the Oxford Tract Writers. 
12mo. London: 1843. 

9. Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical; being an Enquiry into 
the Scriptural Authority of the Leading Doctrines advocated in 
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It may sound paradoxical, hut it is nevertheless true, that with 
the disciples of the^xford Tract School* we have no manner of 


* W© have employed the term Puseyism, simply as the ordinary 
name by which a certain i^ystem of doctrines has come to be popularly 
designated, and by 'which it is therefore most readily recognised. It 
is not intended to imply that the Reverend Gentleman &om whose 
name the term has been derived, would subscribe to every statement or 
opinion contained in the works of the School to -which he belongs fbut 
his own writings leave us no doubt, that in all the more important he 
cordially concarf. StUl, we shovdd have preferred a name noi dezived 
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controversy. Their principles, logical and ethical, are so totally 
different from our own, that we feel it as impossible to argue with 
them as with beings of a different species. There may be 
wprJdsjfitoy some philosophers, where truth and falsehood change 
flbares-«-wbere the three angles of a triangle are no longer equal 
to two right angles, and where a crime of unusual turpitude may 
inspire absolute envy. We are far frdbi saying that the gentle* 
men above mentioned are qualified to be inhabitants of such a 
world; but we repeat that we have just as little dispute with 
them as if they were. With men who can* be guilty of so 
grotesque a peHtio principii as to suppose that to those who 
question the arrogant and exclusive claims of the Episcopal 
Clergy, and who ‘ask by what authority they speak,’ it can be 
any answer to cite the,words, ‘ He that despiseth you despiseth 

* ime,’ and ‘whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted’*— 
with men who think that no ‘ serious’ person can treat lightly 
their doctrine of Apostolical succession, and that if there be, 

j4t some purpose to quote the text, ‘ Esau, a profane 

* person^ who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright’f—with 
men who can so wrest the meaning of common terms as to 
represent the change effected iu the eucharistic elements by 
the words of consecration, to be as much a miracle as that per¬ 
formed at the marriage feast at Cana |—with men who are so 
enamoured of the veriest dreams and whimsies of the Fathers, 
as to bespeak ail reverence for that fancy of Justin and others, 
that the ‘ass and the colt* for which Christ sent his disciples, 
are to be interpreted severally of the ‘ Jewish and the Gentile 
‘ believers,’ and also to attach much w4l|^bt to that of Origen, who 
rather expounds them of the ‘old and the new 'l'e8»;amerits’— 
with men who can treat with gravity the various patristic expo¬ 
sitions of the ‘ five barley loaves,* which some suppose to indi¬ 
cate the * five senses,’ and others the ‘ five books of Moses* §— 
with men who can lay down the general principle, that we are to 
‘ maintain before we have proved,’ * that we must believe in 
‘ order .to judge,’ ‘ that this seeming paradox is the secret of 


from an iq^lridual, had we known of any such Us #idely used and as 
generally iinderstood. The Oxford party, it is true, vehemently pro¬ 
test against being designated by any name (whether derived from an 
individiud or no^ which would imply that they constituted a particu¬ 
lar School or Sect, on the ground that their dontrines are not those of 
a school or sect, but of the * Catholic Church !’ But in this we can¬ 
not humour them; they are iu our judgment decidedly a * Sect,* and 
nothing more. 

♦ Tradts, Vol. i. No* 17, p. 6. 

t Tra^s, No. 19, p. 4. 

I Br. Crit., Vol. xxvii. p. 259, 260. 


§ Tracts, No. Q9. 
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* happiness,* < and that never to have been troubled with a 

* doubt about the truth of what has been taught us, is the 

* happiest state of mind,’*—^these writers at the same time de¬ 
claring that the immense majority oi mankind: are brotigllte up in 
this same quiet reception of the most fatal delusions—with mmi 
who can believe that the true doctrine of Christian baptism will 
prove a preservative agttinst forming either a Neptunian or 
Vulcanian theory of geology; and that the vertebral * column 

* and its lateral processes’ were designed to afford a type and 

adumbration of the crossf—with men who think the words 
roDro slg r^v ey»?)v are the most natural words for 

our Lord to have used, if he meant to say * Sacrijice this in 

* remembrance of me* j—with men who can believe that St 
Antony*s nonsensical conflicts with devils may not unworthily 
be compared with the temptations of our Lord in the wilderness, 
and that the grotesque portents with which his * life* abounds 
may be attributed to diabolical agency §—with men who can 
write or defend such a Tract as Number Ninety, and at^pncea 
swear to the Articles and explain them away—with men who 
think that there is no reason to believe that * the private stu- 

‘ dent of Scripture would ordinarily gain a knowledge of the 
‘ Gospel from it;* and who ‘ confess a satisfaction in the in- 
< flfttion of penalties- for the expression of new doctrines or 
‘ a change of communion * ^—with men who can affirm and 
believe such things, and many others equally strange, we 
repeat we can have personally* as little, controversy as with 
those inhabitants of Saturn, who, according to Voltaire’s lively 
little tale, have seventy-two senses, and have discovered in 
matter no less than three hundred essential properties. The 
powers of speculation of these gentlemen are either so much 
above our own, or so much below them—their notions of 
right and wrong so transcendantly ridiculous, or so transcen- 
dantly sublime-r-that there can be ^othing in common be¬ 
tween us. Thousands, we know, are ready lb resolve tlfe 
mystery of their conduct by saying, * Surely these men are 

* either great knaves or great fools : * but in the exercise of that 
charity which hopeth all things, we will^not assume the former; 
and in the exercise of that charity which beheveth all things, 
we will not assume the latter. We regard them simply as an 
unexplained phenomenon; we stare at them as at a new comet, 

-- — 

• Tracts, No. 85, p. 85, 73 ; Br. Cr., No. 63, p. 39, 83. 

Sewell’s Christian Morals, p. 324. See also Tract No. 89, ^ Vi.'vii. 
f Fronde's llemains, Second Part, VoL i. p. 91, &c. 

§ Newman’s ChureJ^f the Fathers, p. 360. IT Bi*- Cr., No. 59. p. 105. 
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devoutly liopin^ at the same time that they uiey be found to 
move in a highly hyperbolical trajectory, and that, having swept 
across our system, they will vanish and return no more. 

.It is mot to .them, then, that .we address ourselves; but to the 
thousands of our readers who may have neither time nor inclina¬ 
tion to peruse the voluminous productions of their School. For 
their sakes we shall attempt something like a systematic expo^ 
sition, once for all, of its principal doctrines, and they can then 
decide whether or not it is their duty to accept them. 

It is now about ten years since the founders of this School set 
about achieving their great miracle of putting the * dial’ of the 
world * ten degrees backw'ard,’ Their first proceedings w’ore 
comparatively moderate. They had arrived at the conclusion 
^that the Church of F2ngland hud became more ‘ Protestant than 

* the Reformation that she had somehuw swung loose from her 
moorings, and had insensibly drifted with the tide to a point 
very different from that at which the pilots of the Ueformation 
4iad anchored her; that the spirit of tlic English Church re¬ 
sides rather in the Liturgy and Rubric than in the Articles^ 
and that the former ought to interpret the latter; that certain 
‘ great and precious truths’ had nigh gone out of date, and that 
certain high ‘ gifts ’ and prerogatives of the Church had come 
to be cheaply rated. They further thought that these ‘<pre- 

* clous truths’ required to he restored, and these high ‘ gifts’ to 
be vindicated. 

To diffuse their views they commenced that remarkable 
series of publications well known by the name of the ‘ Oxford 
Tracts;’ at an early stage of which appeared Mr Newman’s 
Via Media, or middle road to heaven, between Romanism and 
Protestantism. This Via Media appeared to many nothing 
more or 4ess than the ‘ old Homan road’ uncovered and made 
passable. What was thus early suspected was in due time made 
manifest. No matter how compm*ativeIy moderate the first 
^etensions of these wri^rs; it was soon seen that their system 
of doctrine and ritual was fast assuming a form not essentially 
different from that of undisguised Romanism. Flushed with 
success, and forgetting all caution, they rapidly developed, 
partly in the Tracts and partly in separate works, principles at 
which the Protestant jjPorld stood aghast. In a word, the 
system closely resembled that of Rome ; it was, as geometricians 
say, a similar figure, only with not so large a perimeter. 

TheywKflBrnied, as we shall fully show hereafter, that the Scrip- 
ttves were not the sole and absolute rule of faith ;• that tradition 
.was sopjplemental to it, and that what it unanimously taught was 
of co-ordinate authority; that a fully developed Christianity must 
^ s<mght somewhere or other, (nobody knu^s where,) within the 
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first (nobody ktlows bow many) centuries; tbey spoke contempt!;^ 
ously of Chiilirig'worth’s celebrated maxim, and elevated that of 
Vincent of Lerins into its place : in defiance of the first principles 
of the Reformation, they advocated * Reserve’in the communica¬ 
tion of religious knowledge, and avowed their preference of the an¬ 
cient disciplina arcani;* they spoke in terms of superstitious 
reverence of the h'athers, and Eagerly defended many of their 
most egregious fooleries ;t they denied most contemptuously 
* the right of private judgment,’ and inculcated a blind, unques¬ 
tioning acquiescence in the assurances of the Priest. As they 
had advocated principles which would justify nearly all the 
abuses of Rome, so they learned to speak of the abuses to 
which those principles had led in a new dialect—in terms which 
would have made the hair of Cranmer or of Ridley stand on end. 
They apologized for her errors, and, as they were bidden, ‘ spoke 
‘ gently of her fall.* They were rewarded (significant omen!) with 
the friendly greetings of the Romanists in return ; and conde-. 
scendingly assured that ‘ they were not far from the kingdom of 
‘ God.* X fully proved hereafter, if indeed there 

are now any who stand in need of such proof. 

But their zeal somewhat outran discretion. They were not.yet 
quite perfect in the art of poisoning. Instead of administering it 
in homoeopathic doses, in invisible elements, by means of per¬ 
fumed gloves or sweet confectionary ; their impatience could not 
brook the long delay required by so tedious a process. They 
exchanged the gentle decoction of laurel leaves for prussic acid ; 
till at last, in Number Ninety, which ought by right to be 
called the ‘ Art of Perjury made Easy,’ they administered so 
strong a dose, that even the Ostrich-stomach of the Church could 
no longer endure it. She thr^ off the nauseous compound with 
a convulsive effort, and refused to take any further pHlparations 
from the laboratory of these modern * Subties.* 

But though the Oxford Tracts were at length silenced hy 
authorities unwontedly patient of scandal, the poison was too 
widely diffused to admit of any sudden and instant counteraction. 


* Nos. 80 and 87, Tracts on * Reserve.* 
f Tract 89—On * Ancient Mysticism,’ passim. 

$ * It seems impossible,* says Dr Wiseman, *to read the works of 
the Oxford divines, and especially to follow them ehronologic^ly, with¬ 
out dts66vcring a daily approach towards ourholy church, doctrine 

and affectionate feeling.To suppose them (withot^t au 

insincerity which they have given us no right to charge them with) to 
love the parts of a system and wish fbr them, while they would reject 
the root and only secure support of them—the system itself—is, to tny 
mind, revoltingly confradictory.* 
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Accordingly, in periodical publications of all sdirto and sizeS-i- 
in Reyiews, Magazines, and Newspapers, in flimsy Pamphlets 
and bulky Volumes, in letters, in dialogues, in tales and novels, 
in poetry, in congenial fiction and perverted history, in every form 
of typography, and in every species of composition—^have the 
very same, nay, still more outrageous, doctrines been industri¬ 
ously propagated. Of this, tod^ we shall give full proof.* 

Thus it was seen that the Via Mediae instead of being a road 
running between Protestantism and Romanism, and parallel to 
both, branched off at a large angle from the former, and, after 
traversing a short interval of moss and bog, which quaked most 
fearfully under the traveller’s uncertain tread, struck into that 
‘ broad,* well-beaten, and, crowded road, which leads to Rome 
and destruction ’ at the same time. 

If the Oxford Tract writers had strictly adhered to what ap¬ 
peared to be their original intention, as stated in the Via 
^ Jdedia^ it would have been difficult, at all events, for a cleriral 
antagonist to know how to deal with them; as they, for similar 
reasons, would have found it equally difficult to know how to 
deal with him. While the Oxford party maintain that the spirit 
of .the Church resides rather in the Liturgy and Rubric than in 
the Articles, their opponents plead that the spirit of the Church 
.resides rather in the Articles than in the Liturgy and Rubric; 
and these last, if change mmt come, would fain have the latter 
brought into harmony with the former; rather than the former 
misinterpreted'into agreement with the latter. Which of these 
two parties is more near the truth in its notions, we shall not 
particularly enquire. Never having ourselves sworn and sub¬ 
scribed an ex animo assent to * all and every thing ’ contained in 
the * Articles, Book of Commqu Prayer, Rubric, and Canons,’ 
we feel at perfect liberty to admire and revere whatsoever we 
deem excellent in the constitution, doctrines, or ritual of the 
Church of England, without pledging ourselves to admire or 


* The Oxford Tract writers and their adherents, have shown hut 
small practical regard to that principle of unquestioning obedience 
which forms a prime article of their faith. They suppressed the 
* Tracts,* it is true—an act of obedience which, considering that they 
have since propagated the same doctrines with undiminished zeal, and 
even openly defended Number Ninety itself, the Bishop of Oxford has 
acknowle^^d, in a recent charge, with a gratitude which loOi||p almost 
ludicrous. They seem to have understood the objection of their superior 
to be to the tiUe of the books, not to the doctrines they contained—to 
the label on the bottle, not to the poison in it. Their obedience 
was of the sfune kind with that of the dutiful son mentioned in the 
Gospel, who said to his father, * 1 go, sir,’ but went not. 
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revere ^U. Considering the circumstances under which the 
Church was founded, the nation’s recent escape from the grossest 
Popery—the prejudices which required conciliation—the diffe- 
rentj and in some respects contradictory, interests that were to 
be adjusted—the explicit *admissioiis of the most eminent Re¬ 
formers, that they could not do all they wished, and that they 
were compelled to content themselves with doing what they 
could—we cannot wonder that Some portions of the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church should be hard to be reconciled. As 
little can we wonder that those who have sworn an ex ammo as¬ 
sent to ^ all and every thing in them,’ should, after so miscellane¬ 
ous a feast, feel now and liien a little dyspeptic. They may 
well be pardoned if they make some desperate efforts to show 
that they are not inconsistent; and even applauded, if they take 
the more rational course of recommending that any expressions 
which trouble conscience should be rectified and adjusted. 
Meantime, as it is impossible that inconsistency should itself be 
consistent, it is no matter of surprise that these two parties should 
feel it more easy to refute each other’s opinions than to establish 
their own. One appeals to the Liturgy—the other to the Arti¬ 
cles—each can prove the other partially wrong, but neither can 
prove itself wholly right. In a word, it is a war of reprisals; 
each takes out its * letter of marque,’ and proceeds to burn and pil¬ 
lage on its adversary’s coast; and returning in anticipated 
triumph—finds equal desolation on its own. 

Meantime, one thing is clear. The much boasted unity of 
the Church—that unity which Mr Gladstone vaunts, and which 
Mr Newman sorrowfully laments is not to be found,* (nota;yr«tf- 
ing^ it appears, even as to whether they are disagreed^ —is some¬ 
thing like the unity of chaos. 'J.'here was but one chaos, it is 
true, but in that one there was infinite confusion. 

Whether absolute unity be desirable, we have our doubts; that 
it is impossible of attainment, we have none. We see that the 
very men who have sworn assent to the very same documents, 
exhibit almost every variety and shade of theological opinion. 
From every zone, every latitude -of theology, has the Church 


* * In the English Church we shall hardly find ten or twenty neigh¬ 
bouring clergymen who agree together; and that, not in the non- 
{‘SsentiaUji^f religion, but as to what are its elementary and necessary 
doctrines; or as to the fact, whether there are any necessary doctrines 
ut all-rcny distinct and definite faith required for salvation.^— Lectures 
on the PropJtetical Office of the Church, p. 394. Again—‘ In the Eng¬ 
lish Church, by itself, may be found differences as great as those which 
separate it from Greece of P. 31Q. 
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collected its specimens. Each extreme,* tnd dll between, is there; 
from the mere ethical declairner who has successfullv laboured 
to expel from his discourse every distinctive trace of Christianity, 
except what may be found in the text and the benediction, to 
the fanatic who suffers ‘ grace* wellnigh to exclude ‘ morality’— 
from the most rigid Arminianism to the most rigid Calvin¬ 
ism—from high-church doctrines like those of Laud, to low- 
church doctrines like those of llloadley—from a theory of the 
sacraments like that of Dr Hook, to a theory of the sacraments 
like that of Mr Noel.* 

The Orgumentum ad hominem^ however, with which the Ox¬ 
ford Tractisis (had they restricted themselves to what seemed 
their original object) migl^it have met their clerical opponents, is of 
no avail against those—whether in the Church or out of it—who 
have not sworn and subscribed an ex animo assent to her public 
documents; and farther, as they have not restricted themselves to 
that object, but have affirmed doctrines and developed a theory 
essentially inconsistent with Protestantism, it is competent to 
every body to affirm that they do not of right belong to the Church 
of England, though they remain within her pale, and most un¬ 
worthily eat her bread. 

Of this any one may convince himself who will take the trouble 
to examine the Oxford Tracts seriatim —more especially those 
from Number Seventy to Nifmber Ninety. But there are two 
facts more easily appreciable by the public. The first is, that 
the Tracts have hem suppressed by authority —none can deny 
that. The second is, that the ablest and most influential Pre¬ 
lates have, in * Charges* and other publications, delivered their 
"express testimony against them, in every tone of lamentation, 
reproof, rebuke ; they do not disguise their mingled shame, 
sorrow, and consternation, that such doctrines should have 
been promulgated by clergymen of their own communion. 
Those who please may see this collection of testimonies set 
forth in one of the publications at the head of this article— 
* The Voice of the Anglican Church.’ Nor must it be forgot¬ 
ten that this series of testimonies derives additional force from 
the fact?, that there is., so much in the Oxford Tracts to gratify 
Episcopal vanity, and to strengthen Episcopal pretensions. No¬ 
thing surely but an imperativc sense of truth and duty could have 
extorted them, in the face of the pleasing adulations with which 
the ^ Tracts’ abound. *• It is hard to be compelled to strike the 
parasite in the very act of sycophancy ; and frequent and most 


' * .The reader may see this point more fully treated in our Article on 
QJadstone’s * Church and State,’ Vol. box. pp. 2fl6—271* 
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fulsome was the flattery with which these ri^^ht revereud men 
were assailed. Their office and prerogatives were studiously 
magnified ; they were addressed in the humblest tones of awe 
and veneration ;* they were/Compared to the apostles, not only in 
their office and dignity—but (let not the reader smile) in their 
sufenngfs.^ How pleasant for a worthy gentleman of princely 
revenue and baronial dignity, to be told that he is at the same 
time a sort of martyr, and may aspire to combine the character 
of prince and anchorite in his own proper person. We have much 
sincere respect lor the Bench of Bishops; hut amongst the marks 
of * apostolical succession,’ we certainly had imagined that * priva- 
‘ tious and sufl’erings’ were not generally included. We repeat, 
tlitMi, that our Prelates have done thejnselves much credit in so 
loudly condemning this new heresy. We only hope that they will 
act consistently with their protests in the discharge of their public 
duties, and in the employment of their private patronage. 

Ill attempting to give some account of the principal opinions 
held by the new School, we do not mean to deny that some of 
them*aie held, with certain niodi/icationSf by many who would 
strenuously remonstrate against being classed in the same cate¬ 
gory wMth its founders; nay, we shall not charge all who avow 
a general coincidence with holding every one to the same extent. 

* Private judgment,’ proscribed as it has Ireen, has been ad work 
here too, and left these men little reason to boast of their uffity. 
We shall content ourselves with developing the system as ex¬ 
plained in the Oxford 'J'racts, and in works avowedly written in 
approval or defence of them. 

* ‘ To them (the Bisho[is) we wilhiigly and affectionately relinquish* 
their high privileges ami honours ; we encroach not upon the rights of 
the SuccKSsons of the Apostles [these are not our capitals] ; we 
touch not their sword and crosier.’ . . . Exalt our holy fathers, the 
Bishops, as the representatives of the Apostles and the angels of the * 
Chui'ches, and magnify your office as being ordained by them to take part 
in their ministry.’—(Tracts, No. 1, p. I, 4. Addi bsaad to the Clergy^ 

f ‘ Again, it may be asked, who are at this time the successors and 
spiritual descendants of the Apostles ? 1 shall surprise some people by 
the answer I shall give, though it is very clean*, and there is ho doubt 
about it —THE Bishops. They stand in the place of the Apostles as 
far as the office of ruling is concerned ; and whatever we ought to do, 
had we lived when the Apostles were alive, the same ought we to do for 
the T3ishops> He that despiseth them, despiss^ii the Apostles. . . • But 
I must now* mention the moie painful part of the subject, i. e. the suf¬ 
ferings of the Bishops, w'hich is the second mark of their being our 
living Apostles. I may say. Bishops have undergone this trial in every 
gge.*—(No. 10, p. 3, £1; also Vol. i., passim.) ^ 
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Neither will oor sptice permit us to attempt mere than a ge¬ 
neral statement of the opinions in <)uestion. Some of the'par¬ 
ticular doctrines most in favour with the Oxford Theologians, 
we have already pretty fully considered ;* and some others may, 
hereafter, come under our review. 

1. These writers maintain, in its fullest integrity and extent, 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession.! They aflSrm that 
the spiritual blessings of Christianity are, so far as we know or 
have any right to infer, ordinarily restricted to the channel of an 
Episcopaily-ordained ministry; that no minister is a true mem¬ 
ber even of that ministry, unless found in the line of the suc¬ 
cession—in other words, duly ordained by a Bishop duly conse¬ 
crated ; whose due consecration again depends on that of a whole 
series of Bishops from the time of the Apostles ; that mini¬ 
sters not so ordained have no right to preach the gospel, and 
cannot efficaciously administer the sacraments, let them be as 
holy as they may; that all who are so ordained may do both. 


* See the articles on Dr Pasey’s Fifth of November Sermon, (Vol, 
Ixvi. 396.)—On Gladstone's ‘ Church and State,’ (Vol. Ixix.p. 2?31.)— 
On Tract Number Ninety, (April 1841.)—On the ‘ Right of Private 
Judgnftnt, and Sewell’s Christian Morals,’ in the Numbef for Jan. 
1842. 

! ‘ Why should we talk .... so littlt; of an Apostolic Succession ? 
Why should we not seriously endeavour to impress our people with 
this plain truth (!)—^that by separating themselves from our communion, 
they separate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, useful society, 
"but from THE only Ciickch in tuis realm which has a right to 

BE QUITE SURE SHE HAS THE LoUD’S BODY TO GIYE TO HIS PEOPLE.* 

—(Tracts, Vol. i., No. 4, p. 5.) 

* As to ihQ fact of the Apostolical Succession, %.e, that our present 
• Bishops are the heirs and representatives of the Apostles by succes¬ 
sive transmission of -the prerogative of being so, this is too notorious 
to require proof. Every link in the chain is known from St Peter to 
our present Metropolitans.’—(No. 7, p- 2.} 

Dr Hook says, ‘ We ask what was the fact, and the /oef was this : 
that the officer whom we now call a Bishop was at first called an Apostle; 
although afterwards it was thought better to confine the title of Apos¬ 
tle to those who had seen the Lord Jesus; while their successors, exercis¬ 
ing the same rights and authority, though unendowed with miraculous 
powers, contented ^Jiems^es with the designation of Bishops.’ It is 
the prerogative of men ot this school to talk nonsense; but really Dr 
Hook abuses his privilege. It reminds one of what a lady said to 
Pelisson, * Really, Monsieur Pelisson, you abuse your sex’s privilege— 
of Oiling uglp.* 
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let tliem ^ as naholy as they will; * that, aecerdingly, Philip 
Deddmlge and Robert Hall were no true Christian ministers, 
but that Jonathan Swift and Lawrence Sterne were. All this 
we know is very mysterious; but then, as the Tracts say, so 
are many other things which we aevertbeless believe ; and 
why not this? It ia better * to. believe than to reason* on 
such a subject; or believe first and reason afterwards. * Let 

* us believe what we do not s^ and know. Let us maintain 

* before we have proved. This seeming paradox t is the secret of 

* happiness.* Thus, seeing is not believin|^, as the. vulgar sup¬ 
pose, but believing is seeing; and you will, iq. due time, know the 

* blessedness’ of such chiUi-like docility. $ Birt it is necema:^ 
to dwell a little on the arguments pi the opposite party, in 
order to do. full justice to the hardihood of the required act of 
faith. 

Whether we consider the palpable absurdity of this doctrine, 
its utter destitution of historic evidence, or the outrage it implies 
on all Christian charity, it is equally revolting. The argum.ents 
against it are infinite, the evidence for it absolutely nothing. It 
rests not upon one doubtful assumption but upM fifty; and when 
these are compounded together, according to Wbately*s receipt 
for gauging the force of urguments, it defies the power of any 


* * The unworthiness of man, then, cannot ^n^rent the goodness of 
God from flowing in those channels in which bqhas destined it to flow; 
and the Christian congregations of the present day, who sit at the feet 
of ministers duly ordained^ have the same reason for reverencing ia 
them the successors of the Apostles, as the primitive Churches of 
Ephesus and of Crete had for honouring in Timothy and in Titus the 
Apostolic authority of him who had appointed them.’—(No, 5, p. 10,11.) 
t No. 85, p. 85. 

^ * I readily allow,’ says one Tractiat on the doctrine of the Succes¬ 
sion, ‘ that this view erf our calling has something in it too high and 
mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. But the 
learned, surely, are just as unequal to it. ' It is part of that ineffable 
mystery called in our Creed the Communion of Saints; and, with all 
other Christian mysteries, is above the understanding <rf alike, yet 
practically alike within reach of all who are willing to embrace it by 
true Faith.*—-(Vol. i. No. 4, p. 8.) 

‘ It may be profitable to us to reflect, that doctrines, which we be¬ 
lieve to be most true, and which are received as such by the n^t .pro¬ 
found and enlarged intellects, and which rest upon the most irrefrag¬ 
able proofs, yet may be above our disputative powers, and can he trea^ 
by us only with reference to our conduct.*—(No. 19, p* 8, On Arguit^ 
concerning the Apostolical Succession^ 

VOL#LXXVIl. NO. CLVI. 2 K 
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calcali]Mbiv«fited by man, to detennine the ratio of impyobaWlity, 
First, iae very basis on which it rests—the claim of Episcopacy 
itself to be considered undoubtedly and exclusively of Apostoli¬ 
cal origin—has been most fiercely disputed by men of equal 
erudition and acuteness; and, so far as can be judg;ed, of equal 
integrity and piety. When one reflects how much can be plau¬ 
sibly and ingeniously adduced on both sidcrs, and that it would 
require half a volume only to ^ve an abstract of the arguments; 
one would think that the lesson which could or would be 
learned from the controversy, would be the duty of mutual cha¬ 
rity ; and a disposil^ion to concede that the blessings of Christia¬ 
nity are compatible with various systems of Church polity. God 
forbid that we should for a moment admit that they are restricted 
to any one I ^ 

But this first proposition, however doubtful, is susceptible of 
evidence almost demonstrative, compared with that oiffered for 
half a dozen others involvedjn the integral reception of the doc¬ 
trine of Apostolical succession. Accordingly, there are thou¬ 
sands of Episcopalians, who, while they affirm a preponderance 
of evidence on ^ehalf of Episcopacy, contemptuously repudiate 
this incomprehensible dogma: of these, Archbishop Wbately is 
an illustrious example. 

The theory is, that each Bishop, from the Apostolic times, has 
received in his consecration a mysterious ‘ gift,’ and also trans- ^ 
mits to every Priest in his ordination a mysterious * gift,* indi¬ 
cated in the respective offices by the awful words, ‘ Receive the 
* Holy Ghost that on this the right of Priests to assume their 
functions, and the preternatural grace of the sacraments admi¬ 
nistered by them, depends; that Bishops, once consecrated, 
instantfy become a sort of Leyden jar of spiritual electricity, and 
are invested with the remarkable property of transmitting the 
‘gift’ to others; that this has been the case from the primitive 
age till now; that this high gift has been incorruptibly trans¬ 
mitted through the hands of impure, profligate, heretical eccle¬ 
siastics, as ignorant and flagitious as any of their lay contem- 


* * Thus we have confessed before God our belief, that through the 
Bishop who ordained ns we received the Holy Ghost, the power to hind 
and to loose, to administer the sacraments and to preach. Now, how is 
he able to give these gfreat gifts ? Whence is his right ? Are these 
words Tille, (which would be taking God’s name in vain,) or do they ex- 

S ress merely a wish, (which surely is very far below their meaning,) or 
0 -they not rather indicate that the speaker is conveying a gift?'— 
(Tradtsj Vol. i. No. 1, p. 3.) 
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porariM; that» in fac^, these * giiits* are perfectly irrespective of 
the moral character and qualifications both of Bishop aiiffi Priest, 

and reside in equal integri^ in a Bonner or a Cranmer_a 

Parson Adams or a Parson Trulliber. 

Numberless are the questions which reason and charity forth¬ 
with put to the advocates of this doctrine, to none of which will 
they deign an answer except the one already given—that be¬ 
lieving is seeing, and implicit faith the highest demonstration. 
What is imparts ? what transmit^d ? Is it somethinff or nothing f 
Is consecration or ordination accompanied (as in primitive times) 
by miraculous powers, by any invigoration of intellect, by 
increase of knowledge, by greater purity of heart ? It is not pre¬ 
tended ; and, if it were, tacts contradict it, as all history testifies: 
the ecclesiastic who is ignorant or iltapure before ordination, is just 
as much so afterwards. Do the parties themselvM profess to be 
coascmiM of receiving the gift? No. Is the conveyance made 
evident to us by any proof which certifies any fact whatsoever— 
by sense, experience, or consciousness ? It is not affirmed. In 
a word, it appears to be a nonentity inscribed with a veryfor- 
miitable name—a very substantial shadow ; and dispute respect¬ 
ing it appears about as hopeful as that concerning the * indelible 

* character* imparted in the unreiterable sacraments of.the 
Romish Church; of which Campbell archly says—‘ As to the 

* uM of the characterj there was no less variety of sentiments— 

* some placing it in the essence of the soul, others in the un- 

* derstanding; some in the will, and others more plaueibty in the 
‘ imaginationothers even in the hands and tongue; but, by 

* the general voice, the body was excluded. So that the whole 

* of what they agreed in amounts to this, that in the unreiter- 

< able sacraments, as they call them, something, they know not 

< what^ is imprinted, they know not Aoio, on something in the 
‘ soul of the recipient, they know not where^ which never can 

* be deleted.* 

Again, who can certify that this gift has been incorruptibly 
transmitted through the impurities, heresies, and ignorance of 
the dark ages? Is there nothinj^ that can invalidate Orders? 

* Yes,* say some of these men, * error in fundamentals will.* 
Others affirm it will not; but still, with that silperstitious reve¬ 
rence for forms wmch ever attends neglect of the suheUmce^ de¬ 
clare that they may be invalidated * if the formalities of consecra- 

* tion have not been duly observed I’ Either answer will serve the 
purpose. If error in essentials is sufficient to invalidate Orders, 
we ask—^had the Romish Church so erred when you separated 
from her? If she had, her own Orders were invalid, and she 
could not transmit yours. If she had not, as you all affirm that 
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oothin^ but heresy in fundamentals can justify ^oration, you 
are schismatics; and your oten Orders are invalid. 

What are the conditions on which the validity of Orders de¬ 
pends, or whether any thing can annul them* except some 
informality in ordination itself, our Anglican friends are very 
reluctant to state. That they do not insist on all those condi¬ 
tions of the Romish Church which made Chillingworth say, 
that * of a hundred seeming Priests, it ^aS doubtful whether there 

* wa» one true one,* is certain; and it is equally certain that they 
are discreet in adopting such a course. The Fathers, indeed, 
often insist upon purity of life and integrity of doctrine as neces¬ 
sary to authenticate the claims of a successor of the Apostles; 
but it would not be convenient, with the ecclesiastical history of 
the middle ages spread out before us, to insist strongly on any 
such requisit^; it being certain that in those ages there has 
been no lack of simoniacal, atheistical, and profligate Prelates; 
though, if simony, atheism, and profligacy will not annul 

* holy orders,* truly we know not what will. The majority, 
therefore, seem to have determined that there is hardly any 
amount of doctrinal pravity or practical licentiousness which 
could repel the indwelling spirit of holiness—though, incom¬ 
prehensible dogma 1 an error in the form of consecration may ! 
Be it so. The chances are still infinite that there have not 
been flaws somewhere or other in the long chain of the suc¬ 
cession—and though these may he few,' yet as no one knows 
where the fatal breach may be, it is sufficient to spread universal 

E anic through the whole Church. What Bishop ^an be sure that 
e and his predecessors in the same line have always been duly 
consecrated ? or what presbyter, that he was ordained by a Bishop 
who had a right to ordain him ? Who will undertake to trace up 
his spiritual pedigree unbroken to the very age of the Apostles, 
or ^ve us a complete catalogue of his spiritual ancestry ? 

We can imagine the perplexity of a presbyter thus cast in 


* Mr Gladstone thinks of nothing but theHe says, < Again, 
with respect to tl}e darkness of the middle i^es, I apprehend that the 
high and even saperstitions reverence then piud to the office of the 
priesthood, tells positively and most strongly in favour of the succes¬ 
sion, because it thus becomes so much the more highly improbable 
that /arms so sacred shflhld have been neglected, that unauthorized in¬ 
trusion s'hould have been either permitted or attempted.*—Gladstone 
on Church Principles. (Chap. v. p. 236.) 

^ Tracts, No. 15, pp. 9,10,11, for some cnricras statements on this 
•subject. 
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doubt as to whether or not he has ever had the invaluable * gift’ 
of Apostolical succession conferred upon him. As that * gift* is 
neither tangible nor visible, the subject neither of experience 
nor consciousness;—as it cannot be known by any * effects* pro¬ 
duced by it, (for that mysterious efficacy which attends the ad¬ 
ministration of rites at its possessor’s hands, is like the gift which 
qualifies him to administer them, also invisible and intangible,)— 
he may imagine, unhappy man! that he has been * re^nerating* 
infants by baptism, when he has been simply sprinkling them 
with water. ‘ What is the matter ?* the spectator of his distrac¬ 
tions might ask. * What have you lost ?* * Lost!* would be the 
reply. ‘ I fear I have lost my apostolical succession, or rather, 
< my misery is that I do not know and cannot tell whether 1 ever 

* had it to lose !* It is of no use here to suggest^the usual ques¬ 
tions, ‘ When did you see it last ? When were you last con- 
‘ scious of possessing it ? * What a peculiar property is that of 
which, though so invaluable—nay, on which the whole efficacy of 
the Christian ministry depends—a man has no positive evidfpce 
to show whether he ever had it or not I which, if ever conferred, 
was conferred without his knowledge; and which, if it could be 
taken away, would still leave him ignorant, not only when, where, 
and how the theft was committed, but whether it had ever been 
coipmitted or not! The sympathizing friend might, probably, 
remind him, that as he was not sure be had ever had it, so, per- 
hapSi he still had it without knowing it? ^ Perhaps I* he would 
reply; * but it is certainty 1 want.' * Well,* it might be said, 

* Mr Gladstone assures you, that, on the most moderate oom- 

* nutation, your chances are as 8000 to 1 that you have it I* 
‘Fish!’ the distracted man would exclaim, * what does Mr 
‘ Gladstone know about the matter P’ And, truly, to that query 
we know not well what answer the friend could make. 

It is true, however, that Mr Gladstone, in his Church Prin¬ 
ciples, proposes to remove any such perilous doubts as may arise 
from the historic difficulties against the doctrine of succession, 
(on which we have said the less, as they are so unanswerably, 
as we think, urged in our Article on his first work,*) by nothing 
less than mathematical evidence! It is a novelty to find him 
reasoning at any time; and mathematical accuracy is indeed^nore 
than we looked for. But it is a perversion of language, and an 
insult to the human understanding, to tal|t of mathematical evi- 


* Art. on Gladstone’s ‘ State lu its relations with the Church.*— 
Edinburgh Peview, Vol. Izix. pp. 263-268. 
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d&Dce in such a question. Though mathematical in forai, the argu* 
qkent, treating it seriously and decorously, yields but S probable 
conclusion. By a novel application of the theory of ratios and 
proportion, he endeavours to show that, on the least favourable 
computation, the chances for the true consecration of any Bishop 
are as 8000 to 1. * If it be admitted,* says he, * that regular 

‘ consecration was the general practice, but only insinuattd that 

* there may have been here and there an exception through 

* neglect, say, for example, 1 in 500—for argument’s sake let us 

* grant so much; if]f>on this showing, the chances for the validity 

* of the consecration of every one’ of the three officiating Bishops 

* in a given case are, : : 500 : 1. For the validity of those of 

* two out of the three,;: 600 x 500 r= (sic) 25,000: 1. For the 

* validity of a»me one out of the three, : : 500 x 25,000 = 

* 12,500,000 : 1. If, however, this be not enough, let us pur- 
‘ sue the numerical argument one step farther, and, instead of 

* taking the original chances at 1 in 600, let us reduce them 

* l^er than perhaps any adversary would demand ; let us place 

* them at 1 in 20. On this extravagant allowance, the chances 
in favour of the validity of the consecration of a Bishop who 

* receives his commission from three of the order, are only 

* 20 X 20 X ~ 8000 : 1.** Beit so: this only diminishes 
the probability that, in any given case, the suspicion of irytra- 
lidity is unfounded;—it still leaves the proposition untouched, 
that there is a probability that such invalidity exists, and, as no 
one knows where, the panic is not allayed. What is wanted, is 
a criterion which shall distinguish the genuine Orders from the 
spurivm. Alas ! who knows but he may be the unhappy 
8000th ? According to Mr Gladstone’s theory, limited as his 
view of the subject is, no man in the Church of England has a 
right to say that he is * commissioned to preach the gospel,’ but 
only that he has parts of certainty that he is I A felicitous 
mode of expression, it must be confessed. What would be the 
fraction expressing the ratio of probability, on the supposition 
that simony, heresy, or infidelity, can invalidate holy orders, is— 
considering the history of the middle ages—far beyond our arith¬ 
metic. 

But the difficulties, of this puzzling doctrine do not end here. 
It is asked, how a man who is no true Christian, can be a true 
Christian minister? How he, who is not even a disciple of Christ, 
can be a genuine successor of the Apostles? Whether it be not 


* Gladstone on Church Principles^ Chap. v. pp. 235, 236. 
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impious to suppose that God has pledged himself to impart^ by 
ineviiahfe necessity^ the gift of the * Holy Ghost* to an unholy 
man—^merely on ihe performance of external rites, and to cptalify 
him for the performance of the functions of a purely moral insti¬ 
tute, though still morally unfit ? We can understand, it may 
be said, how, by the overruling Providence of God, a bad man 
preaching truth may do sbme good, if the hearer (a rare case) 
has both sense and honesty to separate truth from him who 
propounds it. But if he be ignorant of the truth, and preach 
* pernicious error,* (as thousands so ordained have done,) wecan- 
not conceive how his preaching can have the effect of truth, 
simply because he is * commissioned.’ Yet this, no less an au? 
thority than Mr Melville asserts, in language as plain as the 
doctrine itself is mystical.* 

In like manner, if it be supposed that the sacraments are 
only external signs of affecting and momentous truths, and that 
the benefit derived from them still depends on the moral and 
spiritual dispositions of the recipient, we can understand that .they 
may be beneficial even when he who administers them may be a 
bad man. In both the above cases, however, as the effect is a 
moral one, that effect will be proportionably diminished by the 
conviction of the worthlessness of the officiating Priest. This 
necessarily results from the laws of our moral nature. It is 
impossible to get the generality of men to revere that which 
their teachers practically despise; to obey precepts rather than 
imitate example. As all history shows, it is impossible long to 
maintain religion when (he Priest is himself irreligious. But 
that, by a divinely-ordained necessity, some preternatural effi¬ 
cacy, itself certified by no evidence either of sense or conscious¬ 
ness, is conveyed through the minister merely btcaust he has 
been episcopally ordained, (however wicked or worthless he may 


* Mr Melville expressly affirms, *If, whensoever the minister is him¬ 
self deficient and untaught, so that his sermons exhibit a wrong systsm 
ofdof^rinCt you will not allow that Christ’s Church m^ be profited by 
the ordinance of preaching; you clearly argue that Christ has given 
up his office, and that he can no longer be^ styled, ** the Minister of 
the true Tabernaclewhen every thing sekms against the true fol¬ 
lowers of Christ, so that, on a carnal ealeulaiiont you would sup¬ 
pose the services of the Church stripped of all efficacy, then, by fxcting 
faith on (he haid of ike miniMry^ they arc instructed, and nourished^ 
though, IN THE MAIN, the given lesson he falsbbood, and the proffer¬ 
ed sustenance lUtk better than roisoN. 
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be,) and wbicb is withheld when that ordination is wanting, (how- 
eves worthy and holy be may he,) who can really believe ? No- 
^ing^ b«t the most express revdationj or the most undeniable 
effects, could attest it. And both the one and the other the 
aidvocates of the dogma are avowedly unable to indicate. 

At these, and all other arguments, the supporter of the doc¬ 
trine only shakes his head in awful warning, proclaims his horror 
of * rationalistic’ presumption, and -asserts, that by implicit faith 
alone can it be received. Tn this we believe him. 

But is it, can it be true that Christians will be content to 
receive these strange conclusions ? Are they willing to sacri¬ 
fice even charity itself to an absurdity ? Powerful as are the 
arguments on all hands against this paradox, none is so power¬ 
ful with us as this. The advocates of the Oxford system, when 
they are destitute of argumentsy (which may be represented 
as their ordinary condition,) are fond of appealing to our moral 
feelings ; if we do not knowy they tell us we may feel the 
truth of a certain conclusion. Without being, we trust, in the 
same miserable destitution of argument, we would fearlessly 
adopt their course on the present occasion. We feel that if 
there were nothing else to say, there is no proposition in Ma¬ 
thematics more certain, than that a dogma which consigns the 
Lutheran, the Scottish, and indeed the whole reformed Non- 
Episcopal clergy to contempt, however holy ; and which neces¬ 
sarily authenticates the claims of every Episcopal Priest, however 
unholy —must be utterly alien from the spirit of the institute of 
the New Testament. 

2. Equally^ extravagant are the notions entertained by this 
School on the subject of the Sacraments. With them, they are 
Bot umply expressive rites, symbolical of religious doctrines, and 
capable of awakening religious emotion through the medium of 
the senses and the im^nation;—they are themselves the media 
of a * supernatural grace,’—exclusively communicated, however, 
through the Epkcopally-ordained minister. This supernatural 
influence is supposed to be conveyed in every case, in which 
secret infidelity or open vice offers no obstruction on the part of 
the subject of the rite. It is supposed to be actually conveyed, 
therefore, in every case of infmt baptism, (the subject being there 
incapable of offering any obstruction,) and to involve that stu¬ 
pendous and mystenotts change, called in Scripture < regenera¬ 
tion ; * and whiem surely ought to imply, if we consider ekber the 
sneaBing of the term, or the nature of the institute, a mor^ revo¬ 
lution equivalent to an absolute subjection to the law of Chris- 
tiasity. In the eucharist, it ia supposed diat infidelity or unwor- 
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thiness in the recipient obstruct tbe * preternatufml grace^’ 
which nevertheless as, as it were, flowing through tbe Praevt, 
and permeating the elements. Such a state of mind may operate 
as a sort of non-conductor to tbe ethereal and subtle influence. 
Meantime, it is most strange that this * {H'oterntitufal grace,* 
which is re|>resented as so scrupulous, has no objection to resi^ 
with the Priest, and act in, and by him, even tl^ugh he should 
be, morally, ten thousand times worse than those to whom the 
rite is administered! 

The doctrine of ‘ baptismal regeneration,* is indeed held by 
many men who are far from approving of the Oxford movement* 
With the peculiar, yet, we must be permitted to think, consistent 
audacity of the new School, im advocates have carried it out to 
its uttermost extravagance. 

It probably will not be doing injustice to the generality of 
the disciples of this School, '(though they do not conceal that 
there are some differences^) if we further s£ate, that their s^tl- 
ments on the subject of the Sacraments are pretty generally re¬ 
presented by those of Dr Pusey and Mr Newman. The former, 
contends that not only is the dread mysterious change called 
* regeneration,* effected in every case of baptism rightly admi¬ 
nistered ; but that there is no certain hope of tbe pardon of 
sin wilfully committed after it;* and that be who has once so 
sinned, must live*in perpetual and trembling doubt of his flnal 
safety. If so, one would think, that as Scripture assuredly has 
no express command on the subject, these men would be dis¬ 
posed to postpone the rite of baptism to a late p#iod; instead 
of administering it to those who as yet have no sins to repent of, 
and leaving them to sin (as they assuredly must) with tbe know¬ 
ledge that the only plenary antidote was iniprovidently wasted 
before they were permitted to have a voice in the matter. One 
cannot wonder, that if this doctrine be true, thousands in the 
much admired Church of the age of Chrysostom and Ambrose, 
should have thriftily put off the performance of this wonder¬ 
working rite to the very last extremity:. Only think of the sys- 


• ‘ The Church,* be says, * has no second baptism to give, and ao she 
cannot pronounce him (who sins after baptism) alti^etber free from hia 
past sins. There care h%i/t two periods of absolute cleansing, baptism and 
the day of judgpnent.*—(Letter to Bishop of Oxford, p. 93; 4tb £ditkHk) 
If, ‘ after having been washed once for all in Chrises blood, we . agasa 
sin, there is no more such complete absolution in this life—no restora¬ 
tion to the same state of undisturbed security in which God bad by 
baptism placed us.’—(See also Tract No^. 80, p* 46.) 
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tem. A cliiM is baptized vrhen a lew days old| be commits a 
mortal sia when he is (^tay) sixteen years of age; he lives to nine¬ 
ty i and with the New Testament and its numberless promises in 
hb hand, he is to spend nearly eighty years in perplexity and 
anguish, and die in doubt at last, though truly penitent, devout, 
and consistent; because somebody applied the baptismal water 
before he had awy voice in the proceeding ! But further, as all 
have committed sin after baptism, all are in the same predica¬ 
ment, and can entertain but a trembling hope of heaven ! Can 
Christian men and women bdiieve this hideous system to belong 
to the' Gospel ? 

The difficulties of this subject have constrained Dr Pusey to 
make the convenient Romish distirfttion between venial And mortal 
sins : although in the case of those who committed * mortal* 
sin after baptism, he has not been able to hit upon a method half so 
sure and satisfactory as the * penances* and ‘ indulgences* of Rome. 
In fact, Dr Pusey does not see his way clear to any remedy. 
I'he doubt and the anguish are part of * the bitterness of the an- 
‘ cient medicine.’ * 

Again, with their peculiar views of the exclusive prerogatives 
of the episcopally-ordained Priest, they deny the validity of all 
baptism but their own ; and in defiance of the law of their own 
Church, and of decency, charity, and common sense, often refuse 
to inter an infant who has not passed under their own patent 
process of regeneration. The consequence is, that they throw 
doubt (and many of them do not scruple to avow it) on the 
final state of#ie myriads of unbaptized iDfants.t Whether they 


* ‘ What the distinction between lesser and greater, venial and 
mortal sins ? or if mortal sins be ** sins against the Decalogue,’* as St 
Augustine says, are they only the highest degrees of those sins, or are 
they the lower also ? This question^ as t< is a very distressiny one, I 
would gladly answer if 1 covtj^ or dared. But as with regard to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, so here, also. Scripture is silent, I cer¬ 
tainly, much as I have laboured, have not yet been able to decide any 
thing* Perhaps it is therefore concealed, lest man’s anxiety to hold 
onward to the avoiding of ‘all sin should wax cold. But now, since the 
degree of venuU iniquity, [what is venial iniquity ?2 if perserered in, 
is unknown, the eagerness to make progress by more instant continu¬ 
ance in prayer is quickened, and the carefulness to make holy friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness is not despised.*<—Pusey, cited by 
M*Xlvaine. See also Letter to Bishop of Oxford, p. 83, 4th Edition. 

f * But I will ratlier suggest the consideration of the vastness of the 
power claimed by the Church— a power whu^plaees it cdmost on a level 
with God the power of forgiving sins by wiping them out in 
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are, as some of the Fathers llelieved, neither happy nor misef- 
able—consigned to a state of joyless apathy, or conriemhed 
to eternal suffering —we are all, it seems, ut the dark. We may 
hope the best, but that is all the comfort that can be given us. 
To a Christian contemplating this world of sorrow, it nas ever 
been one of the most delightful sources of consolation, that the 
decree which involved even infancy in the sentence of death, has 
converted a gnat part of the ^irimeval curse into a blessing, and 
has peopled heaven with myriads of immortals, who, after one 
brief pang of unremembered sorrow, have laid down for ever 
the burdens of humanity. It has been the dear belief of the 
Christian mother, that the provisions of the great spiritual eco¬ 
nomy are extended to the iiifant whom she brought forth in sor¬ 
row, and whom she committed to the dust with a sorrow still 
deeper; that be will assuredly welcome her at the gates of Para- 
di'c, arrayed in celestial beauty, and radjant with a cherub’s 
smile. But all these gloriously sustaining hopes must be over¬ 
cast in order to keep the mystical power of * regeneration* exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of the Episcopal Clergy. All charity, all 
decency, all humanity, as well as common sense, are to be out¬ 
raged, rather than the power of conferring some inconceivable 
* nonentity ’ should be abandoned. 

As to the Eucharist; if the doctrine of the Oxford School, 
especially according to the latest * development,* be any thing 
less mysterious or more intelligible than the Romish doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, we confess we cannot perceive it. That there 
is some great ineffable change wrought by the formulas of conse¬ 
cration, we are expressly told, but what, is not explained.** 


baptism— of transferring sotds from Hell to Heaven, without admitting a 
doubt of it, as when ** baptized infants,^ it is said, dying before they 
commit actual sin, are uudoubtedly saved.” *—Sewell’s Christian Morcdt, 
p. 247. 

• See Mr Newman on Art. XXVIII., Number Ninety. 

* As regards the Holy Communion,* says even Mr Gladstone, * our 

Chlarch . . . does not feel that the solemn words of the institution of the 
Eucharist are adequately, that is, scripturaliy, represented by any ex¬ 
planation which resolves them into mere '^figure; and she fears lest the 
faithful be thus defrauded of their consolation, and of th^ spiritual 
food.*—Gladstone's Church Principles, p. 161. . 

Again—* There is no one passage in the New Testament which 
alludes to the Eucharist at all, which is otherwise than most naturally 
consistent (to say the least) with the idea of its mysterious and mtm- 
eulous cbat'acter.*— British Critic, July 1842, p. 73. 

Again—* What is the meaning of the popular phrwe, " the age of 
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On tke' allegfed mysterious e£|||kcy attending the administra* 
tien oi rile Sacraments at the hand of the prmleged priesthood, 
(what their personal character is, it appears, little matters,) simi¬ 
lar observations may be made as upon the mysterious * gift * 
handed down in ordination from hand to hand ? ^'^^t is it ? 

Is it any rising which can be distinguished from a nonentity, 
—seeing that xt is not cognisable by sense, consciousness, or 
experience ? Take bi^tismal regeneration, for example. What 
is imparted^what enected? H any change be producedpit 
surety ought to be stupendous, in order to justify the ap^icatioh of 
such a term; and it surely ought to be morale for mwal excellence 
is the design of the whole institute. Yet we look in vain for any 
such effects, or rather for any effects at all. Millions of the in> 
fants thus annually regenerated, present in all respects just the 
veiy same'^ualiries—physical and moral—with those who have 
not been subjected. to the process. Visibly do they grow 
up, neither wiser, nor holier, nor better than the less for¬ 
tunate infant who has been subjected to the unavailing baptism 
of the Presbyterian minister, or to no baptism at all. Here an 
amazing spiritual involution, to describe which metaphor and hy¬ 
perbole are e:|hausted, is supposed to be effected, which yet leaves 
absolutely no traces behind it—whether physical or moral. No¬ 
thing less than Omnipotence is introduced to effect that, of which, 
when effected, we have not the slightest evidence that it has been 
effected! 

Such mysteries as these, if received at all, must be received 
just in the same manner, and for rimilar reasons, with the doc¬ 
trine of Transubstantiation; and we cannot wonder that those who 
have no scruple in receiving the one, should adopt views inde- 


mlraeles? Is there all the difference, or, indeed, any thing more thus 
the dMerenee between things seen and unseen, difference 4oorM no- 
iking in faith's estimate)—between healing the sick and converting the 
tsdul—raising man's naturaLbody and raising him in baptism from the 
death of sin ? Is the wonder wrought at the marriage 'of -Cani, a 
miracle, cmd the change which the holv dements,undergo, as consecrated 
hy the priest, and received by the faithml, no-nuracle, simply becanse the 
■one was perceptible to the natwral eye, while the other is discerned by 
4he'Spiritual alone V^-^BriMsh Critic, 'Vol. xxrii. pp. 25Q, 260. 

This tranicends alL We-always thought that the very essenee of a 
tmarcR^sConsuted in its aj^pealing to the senses of those in whose pre¬ 
sence itds. wrought. * It is wrought in their presence,' virtually says this 
u^tec, .* and is as wonderful a miracle as raising the dead, only you oan** 
not see it—a difference worth nothing in fa^’s estiomte.’ * wet sadd¬ 
ler >doctrxne see. TsRct-85, p. 
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finitely near the other. In h||b cases we «re called a-pon to he- 
lieve that a stupendous chan^OTas, in millions of insUnces, been 
effected, without any evidence that there has been any, or rather 
with all the evidence that our nature is susceptible of, that there 
has been none. In Transubstantiation, we are commanded to 
believe thift a great physical change has been wrought, of which 
our senses give us no information ; and, in baptismal remnera- 
tion, that a great spiritual change has been wrot^ht, of which 
both consciousness and experience give us just as little^ 

'But as said of Apostolical succession, so we may say of 
the * sacramental doctrine * connected with it, that no mere tmgu- 
ments can be more conclusive against it, than the feeling that it 
shocks the whole spirit of the Christian institute. 

3. But perhaps this consciousness is more strongly felt in 
relation to the views held by this School respecting the Church, 
than in relation to any other subject. According to these men, 
the Church of Christ is visible and one f and as the Church 
can exist only where ‘ the gospel is truly preached, and Its ordi- 
* nances are duly administered,* while these are exclusively and 
inseparably connected with an episconally'ordained clergy; they 
deny the name and privileges of the Church to every com* 
munity in which such a ministry is not found, and as freely 
concede them wherever it is.* Apparently, scarcely any pravity 
of doctrine, any flagitiousness of practice, is sufficient to annul 
this title where these channels of preternatural grace are found 
—no purity of doctrine, no blamelessness of conduct, can jus¬ 
tify its application to a community in which they ure not 
found. But as this Church is also one, it might be sup¬ 
posed an insuperable objection that the Romish, Greek, and 


* * Bo not we hover about our ancient home, the home of Cyprian 
and Athanasius, without the heart to take up our abode in it, yet afraid 
to quit the sight of it; boasting oi our Episcopacy, yet miwillu:^ to 
condemn separatismclaiming a descent from the Apostles, yet doubt¬ 
ing of the gifts attending it; and trying to extmd the Umitt of the 
Chttrch for the admisdon of Wesleyam and Presl^terians, while we 
profess to be exclusively primitive? Alas, is not this to> witness against 
ourselves like coward sinners, who hope to seAse the world without giving 
up God's service?’—* Whatever be oxa-private differenees with the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, we may join with them in condemning Sooinians, Rap* 
tistSt Independeattf Qitakers, and the Idee. But God /w^vd we 'shoaM 
ally ourselves with the offspring of heresy and schism, In -our contest 
with any branches the Holy Church Which maintain /btmdo^n, 
whatever may be their inddented oorruptione l^vtotSt Vul. 

II. { Records of ike Chwch, No. XXV. pp. 3, 8, @.) 
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English Churches—which are itf||owledged to be * branches* of 
th^ trvA Church, but which all Wtk in a state of professed sepa^ 
ration from one another, nay, which have reciprocally anatfae* 
matized one another—must be proved to be on a* One would 
iinagine that unity in any community, must imply unity of go* 

' vernment and jurisdiction; intercommunion of its men^rs, or at 
the very least, perfectly friendly relations between Its several 

* brancnes/ And so Mr Gladstone seems at first to admit; but 
be afterwards discovers, when it is convenient to discover it, that 
union in the Church by no means requires as one of its essential 
conditions, ‘ the consciousness (?) and actual or possible com- 

* mnnicatton of the persons united/ 

It would sadly perplex any ordinary understanding to com¬ 
prehend how communities can be one, which are not only hostile, 
but mutually excommunicate. If unity may still be preserved in 
Buah a case, it would really seem that there might be devised 
some reasonable way in which Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
might be regarded as one. An unsophisticated mind would im¬ 
agine, that if unity is not impossible amongst those who respec¬ 
tively acknowledge the Thirty-nine Articles and the Tridentine 
Decrees, it should be not altogether impossible for those who ac¬ 
knowledge the Thirty-nine Articles and the Confession of Faith, 
to find one Church large enough to hold both. But such a man 
would only show his ignorance of theology.. The terms of com¬ 
munion must be wide enough to embrace the whole Churches of 
Greece and .Rome, for they have the Apostolical succession ; but 
not a single Lutheran or Presbyterian community, for they have 
it not. 

Hence the fraternal yearnings of our Anglicans towards the 
Greek and Romish Churches. Hence the language recently 
quoted, * that it is evident at first sight that there is much 

* grace and many high gifts* in each of these communions— 
hence the declaration, equally arrogant and insulting, cited in 
the preceding note from the Oxford Tracts—hence the lamen- 
tations over the Reformation as an untoward event, and ail 
but * a fearful judgment* * — hence their eagerness to show. 


• British CritiCf No. 59, p, 1—* We trusts of course, that active 
and visible union with the see of Rome is not of the essence of a Church; 
at the same time we are deeply consci^s that in lacking it, far from 
asserting a right, we forego a great pmilege. Rome has imperishable 
claims on our gratitude, and, were it so ordered, on our deference . . . 
for her sins, and our own, we are estranged from her in presence, not 
in heart.*—-/hid. p. 3. 
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thoug^h at the peril of ex|||ttii]g^ their own Church to this 
charge of having^ been j^uil^^f a detestable schism, that the 
differences between England and Rome are fsr from being so 
momentous as those between Anglicans and other Protestants * 
—hence it is that we see them stretching themselves half over 
Ithe gulf *4lfaich separates them from Popery, to the infinite hai 
zard of toppling into it^ for .the purpose of touching only the 
tips of the fingers of their new friends and allies. But it will 
not do ; as long as the separeUum itself is continued, their argu-> 
roents will all be futile. Either that separation was justifiable 
or not; if it was, then are the churches of Rome and England 
two communities, not one—and Rome heretical; if not, still they 
are two communities, and not one—and that of England schisma- 
tical. If the latter be the fact, let those who maintain these views 
act like men of sense and honour—return to the bosom of the Ro¬ 
mish Church, and not only subscribe, but carry out, the follow¬ 
ing declaration of the Editors of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Almanac’ for 
the present year: * It is by the constant action of this principle, 

* as upon our theological opinions so upon our ritual and ceke- 

* MONiAL, and indeed upon every branch of our religious life, 

* that we may hope to prepare ourselves follthat tmion for which 

* we sigh, and which we are so far privileged as to be permitted 
‘ to hope for, and even to begin to look forward to. For this 

* who would not pray and labour as for an end, before which ail 

* other objects of desire sink into infinite insignificance ? For 

* these poor pages, at least, the motto has long been chosen, and 
‘ must be year by year repeated. God grant it may ever be its 

* sole aim to hasten that union, and render ourselves 

* WORTHY OP ENTERING INTO IT.'* 

Meantime, is it not wonderful that those who are astute enough 
to discover that the Romish, Greek, and English Churches ail 
form constituent parts of One Visible Churchy merely in virtue 
of holding Apostolic succession and kindred Church principles, 
should not recoil at the bigotry of unchurching all the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent—the Church of Scotland, and the 
communities of dissenting Protestants 1 But here, again, the Oxr- 
ford men are but carrying out their views consistently, however 
absurdly. The Bishop of London, indeed*, naturally shocked at the 
uncbaritableness of the above views, has, in his *'Three Sermons 
‘ on the Church,’ entered his protest against them. We only re¬ 
gret that he has protested principles which, whatever respect 
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may lar his charky, lea||yM little room to congratolate 
h^qp; oa his consistency or mPloiric. itis homeless to coo- 
Imeiid against the Oa|c>rd men on the principles wlrioh his Losiiship 
» has laid <iown. He does not escape irom one of the real difficulties 
in which the hypothecs of Church principlesinvolves bkn, and is, 
In effect equally uncharitable. For bow does this Prahiae argued 
Hie affirms that oreUnarilyt Episcopacy, apd an Episcopaily-ordain- 
ed ministry, are essential to toe constitution of a true Church; but 
Jbesitating at the thought of consigning all the foreign Reformed 
ChiuEohm to * the uncovenantcd mercies of God, ’ as no part of 
toe true Church of Christ, be frames for. them, a speeial excep- 
rioa, on the ground that their indiouiual members have no choice, 
(thm’e being no Episcopal Church to which they can join them¬ 
selves;) while he consigns the Dissenting commuaUies at home 
to the said * uncovenanted mercies,’ or to no mercies at all, (as 
toe ease may be,), because it is their duty to join the Church of 
England. How they can do so, if they conscientiously believe 
they oi^At not; and whether his Lordship, in saying they can and 
.ought, be not constituting himself a judge of conscience, it may 
be wise in him to consider. But let that pass. It is plain, that 
on his Lordship’s prilfeciples the foreign Reformed Churches are no 
true Churches; for though it is true that indioidual members of 
-those Churches may not have had an opportunity of availing 
themselves of the inestimable advantages of ‘ apostolical succes- 
sion the churches themselves, (of which, and of which alone, 
his Lordship is professedly speaking,) considered as entire com¬ 
munities, had the opportunity any time within the last three 
centuries. They arc therefore, as communities, no true Churches, 
however charitably his Lordship may be supposed * to hope ’ re¬ 
specting individual members. But we will further try his Lord¬ 
ship’s test by. an additional instance, which he has done wisely to 
keep out of sight, al^ugh it lay at his very door. We ask, 
* is the Church of Scotland a true Church?* If his Lordship 
answer in the affirmative, k must be for some reason: it cannot 
be because she embraces Episcopacy, for she repudiates it; it can¬ 
not be because she could not have effected reunion with the Epis¬ 
copal Church, had she been so pleased;—nay, she has not only 
had.Episcopacy offered, but thrust upon her, and has, doubtless, 
deeply sinned in wilfully rejecting it. It can then only be on. the 
ground of her being established. But then a totally different 
^iterion of a true Cnureh is at on^admitted; will his Lordship 
affirm that every Church establwhemm a true Church ? If, on the 
other hand, he says that the Scottish Church is not a true Church, 
then, for aught we can see, he may just as well go the^whole 
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length of his censured, but consistent brethren of Oxford. 
We will submit another casJno his Lordship, still near home. 
Let us cross the Irish Channel. Is the R^ish Church therea 
true Church, and entitled to the allegiance of the people ?—if not» 
it appears that it is possible that the criterion of an Episcopal 
ministry OHiy fail; if it be, then it is at least as much entitled 
to a rightful obedience as the Anglican Church. If his Lordshtp^ 
says, No, because it is not establi^ied, he again introduces a crit^ 
lion of a true Church inconsistent with his theory. Such are 
the inconsistencies in which this Prelate is involved. We thank 
him for his charity; but we cannot be content to hoodwink Ottr<» 
selves to palpable absurdities and inconsistencies, even in order 
to be charitable; and can o ily regret that he did not * hncl out a 
‘ more excellent way ’ of rebuking that bigotry at which he is 
naturally shocked, and which we once more say, is a stronger 
argument against the errors of the Oxford school than'any, or all 
besides. God forbid that we should deny the member of any 
community—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, who 
holds the essenti:al doctrines of Christianity, and is manifestly 
animated by its spirit—to be a member of the true Church ! We 
feel that whom wo dare not deny to be a * Christian, * we dare 
not deny to be a member of Christ’s Church. We feel that the 
saying of Robert Hall commends itself at once to common sense, 
to the highest reason, and to the noblest instincts of our moral 
nature—‘ he who is good enough for Christ, is good enough for 
‘ in6,* 

Views so extraordinary as those on which we have com* 
mented—so unsupported by reason and so destructive of chanty 
—ought surely to be authenticated by.the clearest utterances o€ 
Revelation. Even then, it may perhaps be said that their recep¬ 
tion would present greater difficulties than ever yet troubled an. 
infidel; but strange to say, it is admitted by their very advocates, 
that one of the greatest difficulties connected with these doc¬ 
trines is the primd facie evidence of Scripture against them; that 
they are not at all events on the surface nor explicitly stated, blit 
are to be developed out of mysterious hints and ambiguous whis¬ 
pers.* Further, the very texts on which they exhaust every art 
of exegetical torture to make them speak their mind, sound, when 
thus interpreted, so -cold, constrained, aod frigid, that they 
acknowledge, again and again, that these doctrines cannot 
established by Scripture aloi^p; and they therefore discreetly call 
in the authoritative, voice of tradition. 


* No. 85, jyonshn. 
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4. It is, tlten, a farther dogma this Sehsid, -that th« Scrips 
tores are not the sole, or a perfect rule of faith ; that they are to 
he BvppUmer^d by tradition; that they fumhh at best but the 
gienn of an imperfectly developed Christianity—which is to be 
Iwnd full blown and perfect somewhere, (no one can tell where,) 
in the third, or fourth, orhtth, or sixth century, or some century 
still later; and that the Fathers have much to tell us of undoubted 
apostolical authority, which the Apostles themselves have failed 
to tell. 

Infinite are the disputes which such a theory instantly gives 
rise to. In essence and principle it in nowise differs from that 
of Rome, (for it affirms both a written and nnwritten 'uord;') 
it differs only in the pleasant and gratuitously perplexing addition, 
that it is impossible to assign the period within which the circle of 
Catholic verities may be supposed complete—the period when 
the slowly developed church-system became ripe, but had not yet 
become rotten. I'he unity of faith which is thus sought, is farther 
off than ever; for the materials of discord are eniargcd*a thousand¬ 
fold. • 

1. There is the dispute as to whether there be any such 
authoritative rule of faith at all; and this alone promises to be 
mi endless controversy. 

2. Even if we were to admit, the possible existence of such 
« rule, the. uncertainty in its ap[)iieacion would preclude the 
possibility of its being of any use. . 

3. Even if men in general arc told that they need not enquire 
for themselves, but just receive' what their ‘ authorized guides' 
idioose to tell them, private judgment is still pressed with insu¬ 
perable difficulties; for alas, Wr- find that the ‘ authorized guides' 
themselves, in the exercise of their private judgment, have ar¬ 
rived at very different conclusions as to what is Catholic verity, 
and what is not. It is very easy for Mr Newman to talk in 
magniloquent phrase of that much abused abstraction, the 
‘ Church and to represent his system of ‘ Church principles’ as 
ime and complete in every age. But when we enquire which 
Is that Chur^, wh(U; are the doctrines it has delivered as the 
complete circle of verity, and who are its infallible interpreters, 
we find those whom these authorized .guides proclaim eiqualhf 
authorized, at endless variance;—Romanists, Greeks, and Angli* 
aans, differing in judgment from each other, and from them¬ 
selves. In a word, we find the * Church’ is just Mr Newn|an 
or Dr Pusey—not unbecomingly disguised ii^tbe habiliments of 
a somewhat antiquated lady, and uttering their ‘ private judg- 
iSients* as veritable oracles. What can one of these * guides* say 
to * a brother guide,’ who declares, * 1 adopt your principles, and 
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*- it appmrs to me and many others, that on the same pounds cm 
^ which you contend for the apoetolical succession—that is, OA 
‘ the Authority of the ancient Church—I must contend for the 
‘celibacy of the clergy?’ Or to another who declares, ‘ on our 
‘ common, principles 1 think there is good reason to admit the 
‘ invocation of saints, the worship of images, the doctrine of the eflB- 
^ cacy of holy relics, the monastic institute, to be of apostolical ort- 
‘ gin?’ Or to another, ‘it appears to me that the doctrine of purga- 
‘ tory is but a development of the doctrine which justifies prayers 
‘ for the dead ?’ Or to another, ‘you willnot.go beyond such and 
‘ such a century in dete^’mining your Catholic orthodoxy*; 1 
‘ think the limit*ought to be fixed a century later, or two cent* 
‘ turies, or*three ?* Whai can he reply ? He may perhaps say, 
‘ fVe can show when your doctrines came in.’ ‘ Ah !’ he readies, 
‘ so it appears to you ; but it appears to w/e, that on the same 

* principles another person may show when your favourite doc- 
‘ trines came in ; for I do nothing more than adopt jour prin- 

* ciples of “expansion” and “development”—of improving 
‘“bints,” of harmonizing apparent contradictions, and so on; 
‘ and my doctrines are thus brought out as clearly as those for 

* which you contend. There is no greater apparent discrepancy 

* between my favourite doctrine and those of the Fathers of the 
‘ third century, than there is between those you extract from the 
‘ Fathers of the third century and the Scriptures.’ ‘ But we 

* decide otherwise.’ ‘ But who are we ?’ is the iustant and scorn¬ 
ful reply. 

Such is, in fact, the inevitable course which the controversy 
is taking; till at last thousands of Anglicans are contending for 
the system of the fourth or fifth century, and even there feel 
that their footing is insecure. 

This variety of result is inevitable 1. The very elements from 
which this Catholic system of theology is to be collected, are in a 
great degree doubtful;—intermixed with forgeries; disfigured by 
interpolations, erasures, mutilations; so that it has transcendea 
all mortal skill to settle the patristic carton. 2. What one man re- 
• ceives as genuine, another rejects as spurious ; and endless is the 
controversy as to which is right. 3. The works themselves, spuri¬ 
ous and genuine, are most formi<lably voluminou«, written in 
different languages, and each of them decuL 4. I'hey contain 
much of universally acknowledged error, and a pleasing assem- 
h^ge of obscurities and contradictions. 5. Some are dark with 
curious subtleties, and others as much disguised by rhetorical 
exaggerations. 6. Owing to these and other circumstances, it i* 
possible for very different controverlists to prove from them very 
different conclusions, and to wage an interminable war of citations 
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and connter-dtations. Th« Romanist brings forward a'l^tion: 
"»->* you are to consider the rhetorical mode of reasoning o^ these' 
‘ venerable men/ earclaims the Protestant. The Proih^|ant‘ 
countercites—< you ace not to forget*'says the Romllnist* ^%at 
‘ *it was said in the heat of controversy* when it is so natural fo 

* deal in unlimited propdfiitions.' The Romanist is ready wi^ 
another; ‘ the writing is not genuine—most probably a forgery/* 
shouts the Protestant—* all critics allow it to have been atdeast 

* grievously interpolated.' To a fourth it is said* * it is an inter* 

* polation of the Greeks.’ To a fifth* * it was foisted in by the 

* jLatins.' To a sixth, *the passage is corrupt; there five 

* different readings* and twice as many renderings.’ To a 
seventh* ‘ it is a contradiction only in appearance; w^can easily 
^ harmonize the statement.' To an eighth* ‘ though it be only a 

* hinty you are to consider the “ reserve’* of the early Church.’ 
To a ninth, * true, that passage says so* but here is another 

* from the same author* directly in the teeth of itand so on for 
ever.* Such is the unity to which the guidance of tradition has 
ever l^d, and will ever lead us ; and of this the present contro¬ 
versies—the goodly array of books which stand at the head of 
this article-—and the many pthers which might be added to them, 
afford a signal and irrefragable proof. Unity 1 Babel itself is but 
a faint image of this ‘ confusion of tongues.* 

But the advocates of tradition profess to have discovered an 
unfailing directrix in all difficulties, in the far-famed rule of 
Vincentius Lirinensis—that we are to believe what has been de¬ 
livered EVERY WHERE, ALWAYS* and BY ALL *. ‘ QuOD SEMPER, 

QUOD UBIQUE, QUOD AB OMNIBUS TUADITUM EST.* This rule 
sounds plausible* but on examination will be found to involve, 
for reasons already hinted, most complicated difficulties in its 
application ; and is about as serviceable as a certain guide-post, 
which assured the traveller that when it was under water* that 
xoad was impassable. This, however true, would not prevent 
bus being, drowned before he made the discovery, \Vhen we 
come to examine the rule, we find that if we take it •without 
limitations it is a manifest absurdity; and if we take it with* 


■» The Arebbiehop of Dublin has well illustrated this subject:— 
* The mass of Christians are called on to believe and do what is essen¬ 
tial to Christianity* in implicit reliance on the reports of their respelh 
tive pastors, as to what certain deep theological antiquarians 
rip&rted to them, respecting the r^orts given by ^rtain ancient 
Pa^hers* of the report current in their times concerning Apostolical 
Usages and institutions.' 
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ali requires, it becomes'as manifest a nullity’ 

not W mention that, at the very least, it leaves open the qaes- 
tion/^hois to determine what has been thus delivered * always, 
ev^ty ^ft4iere^ and by all?*—a question not very easy of solution, 
^en we reflect that* both Romanists and Anglicans profess to 
*jeceive it, and yet reach widely differeflt results. 

But to consider the rule itself. We will not here refine, ^ 


some have done, and say that it is ambiguously expressed; that 
it way be so interpreted as to imply that we are to receive all that 
has ever been delivered for truth; in a word, that we are to be¬ 


lieve UP'or and truth, heresy and orthodoxy, contradictions and 
paradoxes—such a creed as may well be supposed too much for 
even a Montanist or a Marcionite. We will take it for granted 
that it means, that that on/y is to be received for Catholic verity 
which has been affirmed by all conjointly, at all times, and every 
where. But taken even in this sense, we have, at the very out¬ 
set, a notable instance of what'is called reasoning in a circle. For 
when it is asked—* Is the word “ all” to be taken absolutely?' 
The answer is—* By no means.’ ‘ Who are the “ all” then 3' 
Answer—‘ The Orthodox alone.* ‘ And who are the Orthodox ?* 


‘ Those who hold what has been delivered by “ all.” * This 
is limitation thd first. But now, let us suppose this difficulty 
evaded by some subterfuge, and the authorities to which appem 
is to be made otherwise determined. We proceed to ask then— 
does this rule mean, that whatever is delivered for truth must be ■ 
expre^ply asserted by all whom the advocates of the rule itself 
invest with a vote ? Are we, for example, to look for the wholis 
circle of affirmed Catholic verities in the writings of each of the 
apostolical Fathers ? ‘ No;’ must be the reply, ‘it is sufficient that 
‘ they do not contradict them. Their silence must be supposed 
‘ to give consent.* To this it might be replied, that this is at 
once to abandon the rule, or rather to take for granted the very 
thing to be proved; while we have a sufficient explanation of 
the silence of these earliest Fathers in the fact, that it was impos¬ 
sible for them to anticipate, and therefore to condemn all the ab¬ 
surd innovations and corruptions which aftei^ ages would bring in* 
They were no prophets; Clement could not anticipate the vaga^ 
ries of a Tertullian, nor Polycarp predict those of an Origen; 
any more than Cranmer could have supposed that such a peculiar 
logician as Mr Newman would, at tne distance of three cen¬ 
turies, arise to prove that the Articles might be explained away. 
This, then, is limitation the second. It is not necessaiy that alt 
that we are to believe should be expressly affirmed by all who 
are included in the circle of authorities; that is, we are to 
believe much which non ab omnibus traditum e^. But if xkst 
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-*«pj>osed argument drawn from tlieir ailenci^ tie* arail, 

then let us consider with* what weapons we’ are eai^at the 
Homanist, who is continually playing off against pfvery 
Btratagem. Why may not he urge, on behalf of transubsAtBlhi^U, 
{which undoubtetlly for many ages could 'boast the uhiquc 
omnibus^) the same apology for the silence or the ambiguous utt^ 
ances of earlier Fathers, as our Anglitjans urge for many of those 
novelties which are not to be found in the Apostolical Fathers? 
To both or neither is the course open—to say that Chii^tianity 
was a gradually developed system ; that it does not appear in its 
perfect proportions till some ages after the Apostles hadtfone to 
tiioir rest; and that we are not to wonder that many Catholic 
Verities are very sligh tly noticed, or not at all, in the earliest age. 
Thus these parties may endlessly refute each other, but mean 
timev by that very dispute the boasted rule is shown to be a nul¬ 
lity. But if we are to believe nothing but what is affirmed bv 
ALL, AT ALL TIMES, EVERY wHRliE, ihcn any One of those whom 
they tlieraselves challenge as orthodox, will do as a standard as 
well as the rest—Clement of i[lome, for example. If they say, 

* True, but nevertheless there are many things which, though he 

* did not assert, he would have asserted had he written about them, 

* or thought ot it,’—this is again to abandon the rule, and to substi¬ 
tute conjecture for it. If it be said, we imagine all believed these 
things, because later writers generally testify they did, we again 
reply, this is to imagine and not to prove, and will do as well for 
the Romanists as for you; for of course each succeedigg age 
will take care to authenticate its own corruptions ; and, right or 
wrong, vouch for its predecessor. Thus, if we may believe the 
Papists, Peter was first Bishop of Home; and if the Oxford Trac- 
lists, prayer for the dead is an Apostolical tradition. But we 
eome to a third limitation. When we ask—‘ Butis it true that the 

* dissent on tmy point, on the part of any one of those whom you 
‘ deem in the main orthodox—as Clement of Alexandria, for ex- 

* ample—is sufficient to invalidate that article ?* The answer is— 

* 1^0, certainly ;* but then what becomes of your quod ah omm- 
hu»f for there is hafdiy an article, (if we except those great 
fundamental trutl^, which we can at once extract from the Scrip¬ 
tures without any thanks to these worthies)—there is hardly one 
fji the opinions which you peculiarly patronize but is denied by 
some of them. Answer—It is not necessary that Catholic verity 
be asserted by all absolutely, but only by the ‘ greaier ptartf 
l^imitatiou the third ;—set down, then, that omnes means the 

* greater part.* But we have not yet half done with the difficuU 
ties of the rule: we here come to a carious problem of Umits. H 
it said that it is not necessary Uiat each article of fatUt should be 
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admitt&d^% alt ^oge who ai^ included in the circle of authoxi* 
ties, bu^^ionly by ‘«the greater part/ Pray, how much ‘ greater’ 
is tbl|'':^gpfeater part’ to be? Will a bare majority of one, or 
tW 0 (gdr thaee, or half-a-dozen, or half a score, be sufficient? or if 
i^t, of how many ? What is to be the ratio of suffrages which 
jlbali determine iAaf to be Catholic truth, which otherwise would 
be no truth at all ? And if the judgments of different men differ 
as-to what this ratio ought to be, (as they needs must, where 
there is nothing but caprice to determine them,)—who is to 
be the judge as to whose judgment is to be received? £v(Qn 
8uppo|||ng that impossible point decided—who is to be the judge 
as to what opinions have or have not the requisite majority of 
authorities to back them ; But yet again, if a bare xnajurir.y, or 
any thing short of unanimity, will be sufficient, are you prepared 
to receive any of those doctrines or usages which are sustained 
by an e^ua^ majority, with any one of those you enjoin upon, 
our belief? If so, this precarious rule will compel you to go 
much further than you have hitherto gone—if not, you have 
gone much too far. ^he doHrine of the Millenaries, now 
universally a]|andoned, and explicitly condemned by you ; the 
administration of the Eucharist to infants; the celibacy of the 
clergy ; the monastic institute ; superstitious reverence fur relics ; 
the worship of the saints; the monkish miracles; and what 
would be quite as hard for to digest, the popular election of 
Bishops and their voluntary support, can plead <i&‘large an amount 
of authority to sustain them, as many of those tenets which you 
enjoin upon us. He who wishes to see this subject fulljy 
handled may consult Mr Isaac Taylor’s able and eiahoiate work^ 
entitled Aiwient Christiaidtkj^ on which we shall presently offer 
.a few remarks. He plies the Oxford Tractlsts with this argu¬ 
ment very fairly, and shows, in our judgment conclusively, that 
they are shut up to one of two courses; either to dmehpe their 
system much further, (for which, if we may judge by recent 
demonstrations, they are fully prepared,) or retrace their steps to 
the principles of the Reformation. 

Once more; as it is a part of the rule that wdiat we are to be¬ 
lieve must have been not only universj^lly received, but ahoay*^ 
that body of truth must iiave been as perfect ifl the earliest times 
as the latest; there is, therefore, no occasion to go lower than 
the first age—that is, to the Scriptures themselves, and honestly 
to apply the rule to them. That the truth was subsequently 
received by greater numbers, ov was more widely diffused* i& 
nothing to the purpose, and does not affect its integrity. The 
base ot a pyramid may be enlarged ; but as every section of the 
jwramid parallel to it, cuts off a precisely similar pyramid, so if 
the body of doctrine we are to receive has been always thfe 
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same—it was just tlie same in the ^postolie age^ as in the fifth 
century, or in our own, and we may as well stop there. Thus a 
perfectly fair application of this much vaunted rule, issues most 
-unexpectedly, but most legitimately, in allowing us^ to de^r to 
the exclusive authority of Scripture ; and with this fresh limita* 
tion we are willing to abide by it. The Apostles shall be our 
iomnes, their writings our ubique, and their age our semper. 

‘ But,* Says the Anglican, ‘ though it is true that the body of 

* truth has always been the same, and is therefore entire in 
‘ the Scriptures, it is not on the surface there—^it is five hundred 

* fathoms deep—it must be developed; they contain hut hint# which 
‘require expansion' In the first place this is begging the very 
question; and in the next place, it is just what the ilomanists 
tell us, who, adopting the very same rule, and using no greater 
artifice of expansion, ‘ expand * the system of the Scriptures into 
the system of Trent. 

But further still; will these imitators of Home, in borrowing 
Bome*s own rule, apply it fairly to all ages of the Church ? Will 
they take the semper absolutely ? ‘ ^o, by no means,’ is the 

reply; ‘ for how should we confute the Romaniats, who truly 

* allege that during many ages doctrines have been professed, uni- 
■* versally and by all, which we deny ? ’ What then, we ask, is 
your semper ^ Within what limits is always to be confined ? 

* That question does not admit of an answer,’ says Mr New¬ 
man ; * we had better not perplex ourselves with it: “ the era 
‘ of purity” cannot be determined within less than 400 years; 

it was not “ much earlier than the Council of Sardica, a.d. 847, 

* nor so late as the second Nicene Council, a.d. 787 !”* What a 
curious solution of a historical problem, which brings us some* 
where within 400 years of the truth, and leaves the rule of Vin* 
centius of uncertain application, within^that very period in which 
the doctrines and practices were developed on which the very 
^8t of the controversy depends ! However, as limitation the last. 
Jet it be noted that semper means not altoays, as some foolish 
people imagine; hut some time between 347 and 787 years. 

Thus the rule which Vinceiitius Lirinensis has delivered with 
80 much gravitv and SQlemnity, amounts to this—that we are 
religiously to redlive all doctrines, which some unknown persons 
have, in some undetermined places, delivered for truth at some 
npeertain perio^! , But the rule becomes yet more fiagranfly ab¬ 
surd, as less epigrammatically delivered by himsedf. It then sinks 
into the most contemptible of tliiisms; for be takes care, as Daillj^ 
has remarked, to fence his proposition with so many limitations, 
that if they could .but be all complied with, fae ihust be an infidel 
indeed ivho would refuse assent to it. telle ua dfi’ his owii 
inimitable style, that * he*speaks not of any aythors, but only of 
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* such ad having piously, wisely, and constantly lived, preached, 

* and persevered in the Catholic faith and communion, obtained the 

* favour at length, either to die faithfully in Christ, or else had the 

* happiness of being crowned with martyrdom for Christ’s sake ;* 
he further adds, * that we are to^eceive as undoubtedly tirue, 

* certain, and definitive, whatsoever all the aforesaid authors, or 
‘ at IcMt the greater part of them, have clearly, frequently, and 

* constantly affirmed, with an unanimous consent, receiving, re- 

* taining, and delivering it over to others, as it were jointly, and 
^ making up all of them but one common and unanimous council 
‘ of doctors.* ' Whence it appears, as Daille has fully shown, and 
not without a touch of humour unwonted in him, that ‘ all that 
‘ Vincentius here promises us is no more than this, that we may 
‘ be sure not to be deceived, provided that we believe no other 
‘ doctrines save what are holy and true. This promise of his is 
‘ like that which little children are wont to make, when they tell 
‘ you that you shall never die if you but always eat.* 8o that 
to the enquiry—* What is th,e Catholic faith ? * it appears that we 
are at liberty to reply that it is tSTe doctrine of those who have 
‘ piously, wisely, and constantly lived, preached, and mainfained to 
‘ the death—the Catholic faith or, at all events, of the greater 
part of such. A truly cautious conclusion ! 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the extravagant claims 
which our modern lovers of antiquity prefer on behalf of the 
Fathers. It is true that Mr Newman, by way of obviating the 
argument arising from their unspeakable weaknesses and extra¬ 
vagances, assures us that it is not their individual author 
rity, but their concurrent testimony, to any point of doctrine and 
ritual, which sanctions it as of Apostolical origin. But then, as it 
is difficult to say how far it may be necessary to draw upon these 
holy men, or how far their poor credit will serve to give cur¬ 
rency to the preposterous doctrines for which they are made re¬ 
sponsible, it is as well to accredit as much of their worJihless paper 
as possible. If there be a concurrence of a majority, their autfaoa 
rity is then infallible; if only of a considerable number, the most 
egregious puerility ceases to be such; while the opinion only 
of one, though it may appear downright craj^^ness to common 
sense, is to be treated with silent veneration. Throughout the 
Oxford Tracts, and more especially Jn Number Eighty-Nine, 
(On the Mysticism of the Fathers)—a besotting and besotted 
veneration is constantly inculcated towards them.* Many of thefr 


* * A devout mind will probably at once acknowledge on which side, in 
the present question, the peril of erring will be greatest. The questfon 
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most extravagant absurdities are not merely palliated^ but laud¬ 
ed —even their inimitable vagaries in the ivay of aU(^ori<»d in¬ 
terpretation, are seriously recommended to our devout attention; 
and we are told to enquire whether we have-not lost much by 
renodiicing the system whicli^^^l them. The tone of reverence, 
which is every where maintained and enjoined, is evidently de¬ 
signed to perplex the understanding of the ignorant and timid, 
(jan artihce in common use with this School,) and to footer the 
belief that the Fathers are too sacred to be dealt with as merely 
human authors. No matter how childish,, how ludicrous the 
fancies which provoke our laughter, these writers shake their 
heads and say, ‘ Beware how you despise things that may he sa- 
* cred.* * 


is like that of the general evidences of religion ; a person who would go 
into it $e>irA adrtantagei shuiiid be imbued beforehand with a kind of natural 
piety, which will cause him to remember ail along, perhaps wlten he 
comes to the end of his enquiry^ he wUt'find that God was all the while 
really there *—(Oxford Tracis, No. 8[), p. 5.) 

• After vindicating the patristic system of allegorical and mystical in¬ 
terpretation as a system, and fearlessly justifying it in some of the most 
extravagant instances—as, for example, in those absurd fancies in wliich 
the Fathers persisted in discovering types of the cross and baptism in 
-every mention of wood and water in the Old Testament—as in the rods 
which Jacob stuck in the troughs before Laban's sheep, oi* the «/rt^with 
which be passed over the river Jordan, or in the ladder which he saw 
in a dream—(on which the Tractist actually makes tlie following incon¬ 
ceivably silly remark, ‘ This example is not irrelevant, since a ladder is 
part, so to speak, of the lurniiure of the cross;’)—after all this, pursued 
at great length and with most edifying solemnity—the writer makes this 
frank statement,—‘ Some examples have been given above ; examples 
purposely selected, many of them, as the likeliest to startle and scanda¬ 
lize a mere modern reader; and something, it is hoped, has been done to¬ 
wards showing, that in those cases, at least, the holy Fathers well knew 

•what they were about (?); that they proceeded in interpreting Scripture 
4m the surest ground—the warrant of Scripture itself in analogous cases.* 
—(No. 89, p. 40.) 

* But in order ,to appreciate rightly the Fathers* reasoning in such 
places, we ought, of course, to recollect, that Us force lies in the accu¬ 
mulation of instances. .It is nut necessary tliat each anecdote, taken by 
itself, should be a complete %ype of the evangelical truth, at which the 
aum of the whole points: e, g. though a person questioned tlie distinct 
allnsion to any Cliristian mystery, in the account, taken singly, of Jacob 
«»ing rods to influence the breed of .LBbaii*8 cattle, still it must come in 
4EUi-cme among many examples, to show how.constantly the'.Almighty 
employed that miiteiial, which vras to be the iuttransent of reileniption, 
at a conveyance of temporal blessings to bis chosen people (1 !)* 
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Tbe autiior of the Tra<M: in question is eren so infatuated a& to 
•exfifessliisj'C^et that the selections from the Fathers to which the 
people haT-o been occasionally treated, are such as to give the 
reader a too favourable opinion of them; that is, that the Editors 
of such selections have exercised Mfoe discretion, and extracted 
only the better parts of these authors. * But the very circum- 

* stance,’ says he, *of such selections beiDg^made with a view to 

* modern prejudices, shows that they can do no more than palliate 
‘ the evil. When a leader passes from specimens of that kind to 
^ the whole body of any Father’s w'ritings, he is apt to feel as if he 

* had been unfairly dealt with, and is inclined rather to be the 

* more intolerant of the many things which he is sure to meet with, 
‘ alien to bis former tastes and habits of thought;’* He proceeds, 
therefore, to expose more freely the (in popular opinion) more 
questionable ^ sayings and doings’ of the Fathers; ii? the hope, 
no doubt, that the public, on becoming familiarized with, may be 
enamoured of them; and this Tract, in which so much that is 


whimsical and delirious in the Fathers is not only apologized for, 
but cited with applause, may be considered as a sor^of tentative 
experiment—a test of the patience and stupidity of the EngJish 
people.t 

We, too, share in the author’s hopes, that the public may 
no longef be restricted to the more ‘ select ’ portions. of the 
Fathers. W’^e dijOTer widely from him in our anticipations of the 
effect of throwing open the doors of this storehouse of learning. 
We are convincen that the plain good sense of the English people 
would immediately resent tne attempt to blind and delude them; 
and reject with abhor/’ence that idolatry of the Fathers, to whicdi 
they are invited to degrade themselves. We thank the Oxford 
divines for having projected and partly executed a ‘ Library of 
* the Fathers,’ and heartily bid them go on. The only tiling 
we fear is, lest they should not give us those unique specimens 
of madness and folly, which the patristic literature supplies. If 
they will not, we trust that others will. Jt will be easy to furnish ^ 
a * Supplement’ to the ‘Library;’ and we conlidenlly anticl- 


* No. 89, p. 8. 

* It is a slibjeci,’ he says, ‘ which scliojars in general have, perhaps, 
been apt to treat over lightly, not to ray prWanely ; so that, in speaking 
of It, a person insensibly falls into the apologetic tone; but the more we 
really come to know and think of it, the more deeply, perhaps, shall we 
feel, that even that tone is inexcusable presumption, compared with what 
would become us in making mention of those who come nearest the 
Apostles, and bad, in greatest perfectioi^ the mind of Christ.’—(No. 89« 
*p, 38.) 
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pate tKat we sball be able to say of this appeal to tbe Fathers, 
what Chillingworth says of a certain arguihent of his opponent ; 
‘ though it may seem to do you great service for tbe present, yet 

• you will repent the time that ever you urged it against us.* We 
are convinced that nothingllnoFe is needed than the indiscrimi* 
nate exposure of an impartial sample of the \vorks of these im- 
paralleled writers to’^he popular gaze, to obliterate that feeling 
of traditional reverence with which they are regarded. The 
drunken Helots 'never taught the Spartans a more wholesome 
lesson of temperance than the inimitable antics of these holy men 
Would teach the present age the folly of deferring to them as ouir 
spiritual guides; and still more of investing them under any con¬ 
ditions with the authority of Scripture. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to b^lp wondering at the infatuation implied in thus throw¬ 
ing open to public gaze the ‘ treasures' of the Fathers, These 
-writers had better’ by half adhere to their wiser maxims of * re- 

* serve in the communication of religious knowledge.* But, 
whatever be the motive, we rejoice at the step they have taken. 
It will be nngular should they in this way become the icono¬ 
clasts of their own idols, and,'by a sort of righteous retribution, 
the reformers of their own errors. The task of freely exposing 
the errors and absurdities of the Ancient Church, has in a certain 
degree been performed by Mr Taylor in his * Ancient Chris- 
tianity,* on Vnicb we must here oflFer a few remarks. The work 
kas more than the author*s usual excellences, and fewer of bis 
characteristic defects. There is less of the indistinct haze and 
magniloquent common-place, which are too often found In bis 
other writings; while the earnestness of controversy has certainly 
improved his manner—leaving him less leisure for the false glare 
and splmdida vitia, which so commonly taint his style. Here, 
bowever, as elsewhere, he is often exceedingly prolix: of simple 
energy, of the art of saying much in few words, he seems to have 
but a faint idea. But these are small matters; and it is a duty 
to notice some others which are not trivial. One is the almost 
offensive egotism by which he has stated his claims to be consi¬ 
dered nearly sole champion in this gp-eat cause; another is the 
perilous concessions which, in his first Number, he was induced 
to make, and which he has since, in almost .every page, been 
compelled virtually.to m^ract. As to the first; it is amusing to 
fiiid him cutting off first one body of religionists, and then an- 
other^some patties in the Church and ml out of it—as ^uitd 
ionapable of encountering champions of such redoubted learning,, 
and all but invincible prowess, as the new Knights of Oxford; 
and then modestly namiiig himself as one who may he deemed 
not insufficiently equipped fbr this glorious adventure. He lays 
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g^eat stress not only upon his familiarity with patristic litera¬ 
ture, hut upon his having access to a complete collection of the 
Fathers 1 We have ho doubt (hat there lare many men, both in 
the Church and out of it, who have a knowledge of thjs peculiar 
species of literature quite sufficient to qualify them to take part 
in that good work in which Mr Taylor is engaged ; and we. kiiotr 
that access to the Fathers is not altogether a singular privilege. 
Whether he has assumed this tone from an unconscious tendency 
to magnify the importance of cherished and solitary studies, or 
whether from a desire to impress his readers with a deep convic¬ 
tion of the difficulty of the achievement which he proposed to him¬ 
self, we know not; and most assuredly we should not have alluded 
to the top^c, were it not that it tends to strengthen the delusicm 
which the tone of the Oxford Tractists was all along calculatra 
to produce, that they were monopolists of some peculiar sources 
of information, and that none but persons of the profouridest eru¬ 
dition could be presumed to be in possession even of the data on 
which to form an opinion of the soundness or unsoundness of their 
views. This we must be permitted to designate sheer delusion. It 
is true that patristic literature had been little studied by the mass 
of educated persons, but it was from an impression (and a correct 
impression, too) of its general worthlessness. Nor were the data on 
which that opinion had gradually diffused itself scanty or insuffi¬ 
cient. Though the Oxford I'ract writers insinuated that that im¬ 
pression was the result of ignorance, and suffered themselves to 
speak contemptuously of those who had not merely a knowledge 
of such writers as Chillingworth and Daill6,* but had studied the 
Fathers quite long enough to convince them that they were not 
worth studying longer;—though they thought it a sufficient an¬ 
swer to a.Whately or a Shuttleworth, to insinuate that they were 
mere sciolists in patristic literature, because they had been too wise 
to waste life in reading little or nothing else ; yet is it quite cer¬ 
tain that every nook of this vast field had been explored agaiff and 
again, and the results fully given to the world, in works which 
were written long before Dr Pusey and Mr Newman were born, 
and whicl^ will be read long after they are forgotten. More 
especially is it true, that, in relation to that dogma of the new 
School now under consideration, ample* materials for forming 


* Even Daille himself does not escape the same sort of deprecisftion. It 
is thus the writer of the Tract on < Mysticism ’ allows himself to speak of 
that truly learned man:—‘ By his skill in rhetorical arrangement, and 
by a certain air of thorough command of his subject, which he has been 
very successful in assuming^ he became pt once the standard author for 
all who took that side of the question.’—No. 89, p> 1«) 
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a judgmeait trere loTig- smew provided ia works <m tkw Hofms& 
o(mtroTwrsy. Daille was no scioHst; Jeremy Taylor was not, 
it Is presomed, deficient in learning; Chillingworth was no 
aclioolboy 4 Stillingfleet and Hall were not to be despised ;—^^all 
tiiese and many others had ^learning quite equal to that of any 
of the'authors of the Oxford Tracts; and in powers of reason¬ 
ing and argument, and, we will add, a love of truth, were immea¬ 
surably their superiors, Mr Taylor is indeed pleased to say, 
that * Whatever analogies may seem to connect the doctrines of 
‘ the Oxford Tracts with Popery, the difference b^w'een the two 
‘ jls such, as that those must certainly be disappoint^ who, hastily 
^ snatching up the rusty swords and spears of the j^leformers, 
^rush, so accoutred, upon the Oxford divines.’* But we have 
no occasion to confute this statement; for the progress of the 
controversy, and a more correct appreciation of its bearings, have 
compelled him to-confute it himself. ‘ By explicit avowals, or 
‘ implied approbation, or in the mode of delicate allusion, these 
‘ writers,' says he, ‘ in their various publications, have at length 

* taken to themselves every thing in Romanism which is of earlier 
‘ date than the close of the filth century ;’f and he further tells 
us, * R omanism, and nothing else, has become the subject of the 
‘ great argument which the Oxford Tract writers hav'e origina- 

* ted. Candour now scarcely demands that the alleged distinction 
‘between the Anglo-Catholic Church system and the faith and 
^ worship of the Tridentine Council should any longer be much 

* regarded. This difference, be it what it may, affects no funda- 
‘ mental principle.* 

We wonder that Mr Taylor did not see this from the first. 
Though particular points disputed between the Romanists and 
Protestants are different from those in question between the 
Anglicans and their opponents, yet the general principles in 
controversy are the very same; and the great dogma now under 
consideration—the authority of the Fathers, and the value of 
Tradition—had often been subjected to the fullest investiga¬ 
tion. I’he vagueness of the rule of Vinceniius Lirineirsis, 
and the uncertainty of tradition, are as clearly averted and 
demonstrated by Jere^iy Taylor, (a writer -in some respects 
fondly claimed by the Oxford school,) as they could be by Isaac 
Taylor. But further; we affirm that the very same views which 
Mr Taylor maintains, li^d in substance been, given to the world 
ui works which had no special reference to the Popish contro- 


* Ancient ChTutimiihft No.*l, p. 18. 
’}• No. 4 j>. 5. 
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versy. In Moelictm's JStstory, and still more in Ms De 
Ckrisiiamrum ante Cmstantinum,'^ —a work of the most extensive 
and searching* erudition,—practically the same conclusions arc 
drawn respecting the early and wide-spread corruptions of the 
Church. None will pretend that Mosheim had not learning, 
and none but an Oxfordist that he wanted judgment. Precisely 
the same conclusions are established in the writings (though less 
calm and impartial) of Jortin, and of Conyers Middleton. Hut 
why do we say all this? Merely to dissipate the illusion that the 
Tractist chaq|pions are in possession of some exclusive treasures 
of knowledge;—an illusion which we think the first Number of 
Mr Taylor’s work would go to confirm. We ridicule the notion 
that none are competent to form an opinion on the present con¬ 
troversy, unless they have given a * lifetime* (which Mr Newman 
says it requires) to this species of reading. Any plain man, with 
the Bible in one hand, and'Cliillingworth, Dailld, and Mosheim 
in the other, need not fear to pronounce on the truth of the prin¬ 
ciples asserted by the Anglicans. Is it necessary to read-through 
the Koran and all its commentators in order to pronounce on the 
claims of Mahomet; or to toil through the absurdities of the 
Talmud before being qualified to say that the Rabbis are not to 
be trusted?' 

But Mr Taylor has also run into a more serious error. He 
lias been pleased to claim a certain indefinite * authority ’ for the 
Fathers; and has suiFered himself to speak most strangely of the 
celebrated maxim,' ‘ that the Bible and the Bible only is the 
‘ religion of Protestants.* What this authority, over and above 
that which may be yielded to any other human beings, may be, 
he nowhere distinctly informs us. He asserts that ‘ divine Pro- 
‘ vidence has connected the later with the earlier Church by a 
‘ link which can never be severed; and which connexion implies 

* a general duty of acquainting ourselves with the records of the 
‘ early Church, and ot yielding suck a specific deference to its tes- 
‘ timony. and judgment as is not to be claimed for the Church of 
♦any later perio<i.’f. Again: he says, * it has been nothing so 

♦ much adl^his inconsiderate “ Bible alone** outcry, that has given 

* modern Popery sa- Jong a reprieve iq, the heart of Protestant 

♦ e&uDtries.*:{: He appears to lay much stress on the old fallacy. 


* Of a portion of thia work, an excellent translation (a little too 
wordy, perhaps) has been given to the world by Mr Vtilal. The first 
volume appeared in 1813, the third in 1835. We shall be glad to see it 
eompleteil. 

f Ancient Christianity^ No. 1, p. 40. * 

I ibid. No. 1, p. 50. 
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that we depend on the Fathers for ascertaining the canon of 
Scripture itself; and hence would seem to mfer that we are in 
fact dejpendent on them for a great deal more. Much has been 
&undea on this argument, yet most iUo^ically. We do certainly 
admit the Fathers to be witnesses to the fact, that in their day 
such and such books were received as of undoubted apostolical 
authorship; just as we admit their successors of any succeeding 
age to be * witnesses * that they also had the same books. They 
are witnesses of a * fact ;* and, as they had eyes and ears, we have 
no reason to distrust them. But we need not enlarge on this sub¬ 
ject; and the less, that whatever mysterious ana inexplicable 
authority Mr Taylor may claim for these men beyond that of any 
other witnesses, he has taken effectual care to dissipate the illusion 
in the course of his work. In truth, the impression that he must 
leave on every reader's mind is, that more unsafe guides it is im¬ 
possible to follow. He expressly says, (and there is much more 
to the same purpose,)—‘ in proving them to have grossly per- 

* verted the Gospel, and to be amongst the worst guides which 

* the Church can follow, we are driven to the necessity of pro- 

* ducing evidence which no motive less imperative would have 

* led us to bring forward.’* In this, and the preceding case^ 
we appeal from Mr Taylor’s, first thoughts to his second. 

We should also probably differ from Mr Taylor in relation to 
the datCy extent, and rate of progress of certain corruptions; and 
in some instances cannot but think be has damaged his cause by 
overstating it. It would also have been as well had he refrained 
from citing some authorities of doubtful quality; though, as an 
argumentum, ad hominemy we do not know what his opponents 
could fairly reply. He has been assailed, for example, for having 
made use of Athanasius’ ‘ Life of St Antonyyet Mr Newman, 
in his * Church of the Fathers,’ admits its suHtanUal authenticity, 
and deduces from it some most edifying conclusions. 

In spite of these, and some minor defects, we cannot but regaird 
Mr Taylor’s work as a most valuable contribution to the cause 
of Scriptural Christianity; and, considering the circumstances 
under which it was produced, most creditable to hip talents, 
energy, and learning. 

The Fathers will receive, and ought to receive, just the degree 
of respect that we should pay to any other men, and no more; 
that is, their authority will be in proportion to their know¬ 
ledge, good sense, freedom from prejudice, honesty, and oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a judgment. It may be supposed, indeed^ 


* No. 5, p. 2G. 
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that the last circumstance, considering their proximity to the 
Apostolic age, would give them a decided superiority over every 
other class of writers; but it is very possible that their dis¬ 
advantages in other respects may depress their authority in the 
greater number of cases below that even of a third-rate student 
of Scripture of a later age—just as a man with bad eyes may 
not see an object so clearly at fifty yards, as another with good 
ones may see it at half a mile. Now, almost all the Fathers bad 
very bad eyes; and, what is worse, they attempted to remedy the 
defect by stUl wome spectacles. On this point the reader will 
• find some admirable remarks in Dr Shuttleworth’s treatise on 
Tradition. 

The reason of this phenomenon is not far to seek. Many of the 
Fathers, indeed, were men of unquestionable genius, and of 
large erudition (such as it was ;) and small portions of many of 
their writings may be read with profit. But they were all more 
oj lest tainted—most of them deeply—with the false maxims and 
pernicious prejudices which characterized their day; and from 
the iufiuenee of which, without being more than human, it was 
impossible that they could be free. This is no disparagement to 
their genius or their learning, any more than it is disrespectful to * 
Descartes or Kepler to affirm, th»t having been early imbued 
with false principles of science, they constructed theories which 
we do not feel bound to reverence, because we reverence the 
men. We can separate Descartes from his ‘ vortices,* and Kepler 
from his fanciful analogies between the laws of the planetary sys¬ 
tem and the ‘ five regular solids.’ In like manner we may well 
despise the interpretations of Origen, without dftpising Origen 
himself* 

That Christianity should be fearfully corrupted, and that at 
no remote period from its origin, was not only natural, but in¬ 
evitable, unless a series of perpetual miracles had been wrought 
to prevent it. Brought suddenly into contact with many sys¬ 
tems of false philosophy, and of the most degrading polytheism^ 
and attracting converts from all nations and all ranks, was it 
likely toibe received and retained in its perfect purity? Falling 
on such a million-sided surface as the humanity of that day, it 
was impossible that the heavenly light should not undergo all 
sorts of refractions ;—let down into such a pitr^ of mephitic va¬ 
pours, it was impossible that the lamp of truth should not burn 
dim. Christianity "did much for its converts, doubtless; but it 
could not, and did not pretend to release them from all their 
prejudices and ignorance. It was perfectly natural, it was to 
be expected, that in a thousand cases the new principles should 
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rather enter into combination, accordin|^ to the ordinary^ lawn of 
■rental affinitaes, with the old —than that they shcmlfl wholly 
T«^l them. The philosopher could not absolutely forego his 
Bmiong speculations, nortl^ pcdytheist the habits of an ingrained 
idolatry; and thus, at a yery early period, we find attempts to 
reconcile the doctrines of Christianity with the speculations Of 
the Oriental and Grecian Schools; and to complicate and cot' 
mpt the ritual of the new religion by luckless imitations of th^rt of 
the old. ‘ Such,* remarks Mr Taylor at the close of an eloquent 
passage, which we much regret that our limits do not permit us 
to give entire —* such were the antagonist principles, in contend* 
ing with each of* which the holy religion of Christ triumphed 

* in each instance, and in each w’as trampled upon; conquered, 

* and was conquered; diffused light and health, and admitted 

* darkness and corruption.* * 

It is thus and thus only that we can account for the rapid 
corruption of the Christian faith; and the extraordinary ilicUi|y 
with which the best of the Fathers admitted the most mon¬ 
strous extravagancies and the most silly puerilities. We can on 
this ground, indeed, palliate their errors and compassionate their 
* foibles; but to set them up as guides, does appear to us the most 
extraordinary fatuity. Guides ! A very moderate emirse of 
patristic allegories, conceits, visions, legends, miracles, and super¬ 
stitions—of Barnabas and Hermas, Origen, ’’J'ertuliian, Jerome, 
and Ambrose—will be quite sufficient to reclaim any sane mind 
from such abasement; while, if we were to judge by any spicife- 
gium of their errors, collected out of that menstruum of insipidity 
and commonplftce in which they usually float, we should imagme 
that we had got into the company rather of a set of Bedlamites 
than of Christian sages; and should be unable to conceive the 
reason of tiiat reverence with which they are regarded, except 
that principle of the ancient Greeks, which connected insamty 
with inspiration ; or that which dictated the enstom of the Ma¬ 
hometans, Co worship and reverence as saints those who are fairly 
out of their senses. 

And yet these are the men whose authority, whenathey ase 
tolerably unanimous, is to be eonsidened as co-ordinate with that 
of Scripture—from whose single opinions we are to disient witk 
the greatest caution—and to whose keeping Divine Providence hats 
committed an unwritten revelation. * And so He may hare doms,* 
it is said; * for it is not the errors and absurdities of the Fatben 


• Aneient Christjfzn/^gi No. 1, p. 1*80. 
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‘ §oi which we contend, bat the apostolic truths of which they 
* were the depositaries.* Bfit is there no difficulty iu KpliVv ing 
that the freight of immortal truth should have been committed to 
such leaky arid rotten vessels ?—that God, designing to give a 
Kevelation, would purposely and intimately mix it up with a 
mass of impure metal, leaving mankind to smelt it as they might ? 
Truly, if this theory be correct, it may well be said, that ‘ we 
‘ have the eternal treasures in earthen vessels! * 

This difficulty is still further increased if w'e consider the 
character of that portion of lievelatioo fur which these men are 
the vouchers—the natur- of the dogmas superadded to the Bible. 
The question is whether the Christianity of the third, fourth, or 
fifth century is a devchpiueat or a corruption, of the Scripture 
system—a natural growth or a cancerous enlargement ? We 
]:^lieve the latter; but assuredly no>tIiing could warrant us in be¬ 
lieving the former; except the most obvious harmony between the 
Scriptures themselves and these supposed additions to it. But it 
16 acknowledged that no such obvious harmony is to be found;— 
that the doctrines contended for are not easily reconciled with the 
Scriptures—that apart from the patristic authority no one would 
have suspected them to be there—that there is very much at the^ 
least which appears to contradict them—that the tone and spirit 
in which the relative importance of the several elements of re¬ 
ligion are spoken of, appear to be entirely alien. One would 
imagine, therefore, that nothing less than a Revelation as clear, 
as express, and miraculously authenticated as the Scriptures, 
would be sufficient to justify our reception of these additions. 
Can we then believe that they would have been committed to 
such men as the Fathers are proved to he, and mixed tip with 
their acknowledged errors, forties, and superstitions? Ought 
not this circumstance alone to make us suspect, that the soi- 
disant additions to Revelation arc more probably corruptions of 
it?* 

The interval between the Scriptures and the vejy best of .the 
Fathers is so immense, that not a few have testified that it forms 
to them the roost convincing proofs of the inspired origin of the 
farmer; it being, in the^judgment, abs.urd to suppose that any 
man—much less a number of men—cAuld have composed such a 
volume as the Bible, in an age in which their Immediate succes- 


♦ On this subject the reader will find some truly philosophical ob¬ 
servations in Mr Taylor’s Ancient Christianity, Nos. 2 and 3. See 
particularly p. 180-190. 
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soTSf many of them*possessing undoubted genius and erudition, 
and having the advantage of their light to walk by, could fall 
into puerilities so- gross, and errors so monstrous. We could 
sooner believe that Jacob Bbhmen could have composed the *No« 
Vum Organum,* or Thomas Stemhold the * Paradise Lost.* 

But the more intimate this conviction, the deeper ought, to be 
the indignation that any man should attempt to exalt the Fathers, 
either singly or collectively, to the same level with the Scrip¬ 
tures ; or attempt to divide tneir exclusive and paramount autho- 
xity with that of a set of men on whose pages are so legibly in<- 
scribed the marks of error, absurdity, and fantastic raving. 

Yet this has the Qxford Tract School done. It has done 
more. Without, we hope, designing it, it has, by way of shield¬ 
ing the palpable contradictions and fabulous legends of the Fa¬ 
thers from contempt, suffered itself to speak of the Scriptures in 
language which cannot but tend to diminish reverence for them, 
and to give no little advantage to infidelity. In one of the most 
gratuitously offensive of the Tracts (No. 85,) it is argued that, if 
we Fathers apparently contradict one another, so do the Scrip¬ 
tures ;—if many of tbeh- statements are unintelligible and re- 
‘ Tolling to reason, there are many in the Scriptures which are 
equally so. And then it is added, that if the Scriptures are never¬ 
theless true, so may the system dependent on the Fathers be true. 
With the accustomed suppressio veri, the writer has carefully con¬ 
cealed two essential points : the first is, that the reason why we 
receive any apparent contradictions or startling prodigies in the 
Scripture, is not on account of their antecedent probability; but 
on account of the many and convincing proofs, of an independent 
character, that the Scripture is^f Divine origin. Give us the 
same evidence for the Fathers, and except where they really con¬ 
tradict one another, (which they do very plentifully,) we will re¬ 
ceive them too. The second is, that there is the widest possible 
difference between the miraculous narratives of Scripture and the 
idle legends of the Fathers—not less in the character of tl^ events 
themselves, than in the tone and manner of the writers. These 
writers have gone yet further. We have seen it recently assert¬ 
ed, that there is as much^ reason for rejecting the most essential 
doctrines of Christianity—nay Christianity itself*—as for reject¬ 
ing their * Church principles.* That, in short, we have as much 
reason for being infidels as for rejecting the doctrine of Apostolical 
succession. What other effect such reasoning can have than that of 


* British Critic, No^,63, Art, II. p. 75, 76. 
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CDmpelling men to believe that there is nothing between infidelitjr 
and Popery, and of ui^ing tb«in to make a selection between the 
two, we know not. The author of Tract Number Eighty-Five, 
calls his argument a * kill-or-cure remedy.' We believe that it 
will kill in either case. But even in the sense in which the author 
uses these words, we are persuaded it will * kill ’ far more than it 
will ‘ cure.* Not a few will say, ‘ We accept your reasoning; 

*• you are a learned roan, and we ^ill believe as you say, that 

* you have no'ignore to say in behalf of the Scriptures than in 

* behalf of your Church principles ; and as we see that what .ydn 
*' have to say for the last is little enough, you will excuse us for 
‘ rejecting Christianity altogether.’ Inde^, we fully expect that, 
as a reaction of the present extravagances-^of the revival of 
obsolete superstitions—we shall have erelong to hght over a^in 
the battle with a modified form of infidelity, as now with a modi¬ 
fied form of Popery. Thus, probably, for some time to come, 
will the human mind continue to oscillate between the extremes 
of error ; but with a diminished arc at each vibration ; until the 
gravitation of eternal truth shall at last prevail, and compel it to 
repose in the centre. 

After all, the greatest enemies of those * good but greatly 
‘ erring men,’ the Fathers, are their modern idolaters; who, 
by exaggerating their claims, compel us to prove them un¬ 
founded. Most certain is it, that they do not invest either them¬ 
selves or the church to which they belonged, with the authority 
which their modern admirers would fain attribute to them;— 
a, point which the reader will find abundantly proved in Mr 
Goode’s ample citations from them. Daille has a striking pass¬ 
age on this point, from which, we extract a single sentence : I 

* am firmly of opinion that if these holy men could now behold 

* from the mansions ot blessedness . . what things are done 

* here below, they would be very much offended by the honours 

* which men confer upon them much against their wills . . or 

* if from out of their sepulchres, where the relics of their mortality 
^ arc now laid up, they could but make us hear their sacred 
^ voice, they would, I am very confident, sharply reprove us for 

* tflis abuse, and would cry out in the words of Paul, Sirs, why 

* do ye these things ? we also were 'men of like passions witu 
^ yourselves ! *' ’ 

In concluding this part of the subject, we may remark tba^ 
it is a suspicious circumstance, that the authority of * tradition* 
.did not maintain the unity of the faith and the integrity of doc¬ 
trine, to secure which their writers would restore it. No sooner 
did the ancient Church assume that perfect form to which the 
Oxford theologians would assimilate the modern, than it degene- 
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rated into Popery: it no sooner b^me ripe accorSnif to tb^ 
notions of ripeness, than it becamU rotten. Of wrarse, we have 
no dilficulty in accounting for the phenomenon ; there was con¬ 
tinuity in the whole process. That the sun whi^ had long been 
setting, should go down, and leave darkness behind it, was 
natural; but how it came to plunge at once from the zenith 
into the ocean, may well surprise us. Two things, howeveri are 
dlear. One is, that this maHrellous rule of faith is no security 
ACall against corruption; secondly, it appears that, in the only 
, experiment ever made of its efficiency, it instantly ended in it. 
Its advocates can be consistent only in arguing that Romanism 
is not a fearful corruf®on, but, like the Church of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, still a harmonious development. To this it is coming, 

5. We had intended offering some observations on the views 
propounded by this School on the important subject of * Justifi- 
* cation,’ and the related topics. But our space warns us to for¬ 
bear, and we must content ourselves with referring to the able dis¬ 
cussions in the volume by the Bishop of Ohio. Suffice it here to 
say, that the views in question approximate indefinitely to those 
of Rome;—at least, if there be any important difference, it 
depends on the most subtle rehnements and the most unintel- 
ligible distinctions. Mr Newman’s ‘ Lectures* on the subject 
form one of the most curious specimens of cloudy metaphysics 
ever given to the public. Most unfairly is reason dealt with by 
this School. In general, they dispense with it altogether ; when 
they do appeal to it, it is only to mock it with incomprehensible 
subtleties. Of the two, we decidedly prefer their mysticism to 
their metaphysics; we had rather be called upon to exercise 
faith without logic, than be insulted by a logic which can be 
received only by faith. It at least saves much fruitless effort to 
understand what wc, after all, discover is not to be understood. 

6. In addition to all this, many individual writers, and some of 

the public organs of this School, have put forth a variety of 
opinions and statements, the general tendency of which cannot be 
mistaken. They together constitute Romanism, almost perfect 
in its organs and lineaments, but of Lilliputian dimensions, 
shall gi^ them miscellaneously, wP 

The tracts on * Reserve* openly plead for a method of exhibit¬ 
ing Christianity, or'rather, a method of veiling it, which strongly 
reminds one of the Romish Church. The writer contends for the 
ancient discipHna carcani^ W which the more awful mysteries were 
•'reserved* for the initiated; but amongst these, with a plenitude 

extra%*agance to which the ancient Church aiffords no parallel, 
lie includes even the characteristic doctrine of Christianity^ 
and vehemently denounces the * explicit** and • prominent* earn- 
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bition of the Atonement.* . He casts high scorn on all the present 

* utilitarian’ methods of doing good—on cheap churches and 
dieap Bibles.^ He disapproves of the attempt to bring the 
church to every man’s door; and seems to think that an empty 
churdfa, provided it cost enough and the services be suificiently 
magnificent, will, by a sort of opus operatum be of * i^calcu<- 

* lable efficacy.* t In open defiance of the command to ‘ preach 

* the gospel to every creature,’ and to proclaim,the trutii ‘ whether 

* men will hear or whether they will forbear in equal defiatice (rf 

the Apostles themselves—he assures us that it is an awful thirtgiSb. 
make known the gospel to those who are ignorant of it, lest wi^' 
involve them in deeper condemnation.^^ must not give a 

Bible, we presume, unless wc arc beforehand guaranteed that it 
will be rightly used: a plan very much like .that ‘ utiUtarian’ 


* No. 80. ‘ St:et. ii. On the of hringin^ forward the 

detdrine of the Atonement* —Its ‘explieit and prominent’ exhibi¬ 
tion * is evidently quite opposed to we coneuler the teuehing 

of Scripture, nor do wc find any sanction for it ki the gospels. I£ 
the Epistles of St Paul appear to favour it, it is only first sight/ 
* la all things it would appear that this doctrine, so far from its being 
what is supposed, is in fact the very secret of the Lord, which Solomon 
says “ is with the righteous,” and “ the covenant” not to be lightly 
spoken of by man, but whieli He will show to them that fear him’ 

"I * For if the erection of churches, which from cominodiuusncss and 
easiness of access are to invite, and from their little cost partake more 
of a low contriving expediency than of a generous love of God, is to do 
the work of religion, then -is it more easy to win souls than Scripturo 
will warrant us in supposingand he adds- ‘ that we have to fear les^ 
rather than doing good, we be breaking that holy law which hath com¬ 
manded that we give not tliat which is holy to the dogs ’—(P. 69 ) 

‘ The effect of tlie Church as a witness, thongh m a manner silent 
and out of sight, is something very great and incalculable, of which I would 
adduce the following instance. Before the Reformation the Church 
recognized the seven hours of prayer. However these may have been 
praaieally neglected, or hidden in an nnknoton tongue, there is no 
esnlllUng what inffuenee this may have had on common people’s miade 
—(P. 73.) • 

% ‘ Much of what is here said may he ajipUed to an indisenmmajbe dia- 
trihutioa of Bibles and religious puhlieatiooas. We most not expect 
that the work which occasioned our Saviour and his disciples so much, 
pains, can be dome fay such means. We h§ve ratW to look with awe 
on these new dealings of Providence with mankind. . . . ‘ That th# 
unprepared cannot receive the “truth,** is the appointment of Codj 
but our attempting to* act contrary to hi» mode of acting may be pro¬ 
ductive of evii.*—(P. T0.)> 
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benevolence wbicb buttons up its pockets, an^d will not bestow a 
farthing till quite sure that the * object is worthy/ The utili¬ 
tarian 3ius reserves his money as the writer of the Tract would 
reserve his Bibles. Alas ! for St Paul and his ignorant colleagpes; 
we fear they must have* incurred much guilt, and occosioned much, 
hljr pro^laiming;;^the gospeWithoiit sufficiently consideringwliether 
it,would be rightly .received or not. They seem to have been but 
poorlj^ provided With the doctrine of * reserve;’ or, if they had it, 
i^dj^. assqyrediy;* reserved’ it. It is evidently also the opinion of 
, writer, that it is better to leave the heathen in utler darkness 
than attempt their conversion by any ‘ unauthorized’ methods or 
irregular zeal. Men had better, one would suppose, die of their 
spiritual maladies .than be cured empirically—had better not 
go to heaven at all than go there by any other route than the 
. iPm Media. But to proceed to other facts. 

After stating the early or original opinion respecting Purga- 
' lory, the writer of the tract professedly against the Romish doc¬ 
trine says, * 'taken in the mere letter there Is little in it against 

* w'hich we shall be able to sustain formal objections.’ 

Prayem for the dead are openly justified. The practice, says 

Mr Newmq^t, * is Catholic, and apparently Apostolical.’ 

While the Tracts on ‘ reserve ’ advocate a very cautious and 
measured communication of religious truth, a sort of coropeKSa- ’ 
tion is to be given in the shape of multiplied syjnbols. It is but 
the exchange of one sort of instruction for another, and effects a 
. great economy of time, breath, and labour. As the philosophic 
exile found 

* Sermons in stones and good im every thing/ * 

so the stupid rustic is to study celestial wisdom in a system of 
^ symbols; though, as all history proves, be is more likely to learn 
' Buperititlon than religion from them. If the ‘ Priests* are to be 
in a measure * dumb’— n'importer for the very ‘stones in tlieyrall* 
are to * cry out,’ emblazoned as they are to be with the characters 
of a hieroglyphical religion. A Journal devoted to the sect, has 
given us its views on the sulgect in an article on * The Church Ser¬ 
vice.* We there find the gross called a * sacramental sigi^jjP' a 
holy efficacious symbol/ Yet, with the exquisite prudery o^he 
^ new doctrine of ‘ reserve,’ the writer does not approve of the cru~ 
^cifix vD. churches. * Doubtle^,’ the reader will say, * because it is 

* so easily abused to superstition.* No such thing. ‘ We are no ad- 

* vocates of the crucifix, at all events in the open way in which it is 
‘ * commonly exhibited abroad. Even pictures of the same solemn 

* subject strike us as irreverent, and should at least be always veiU 
/ ed. Arid we would not hazard an unqualified objection even 
^ against the crucifix as an object for very private contemplation, 
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‘ under certain trying pircanistances; say, for instance, a surgical 
‘ operation. The crucifix openly exhibited, produces the sam'e* 
‘ sort of uncomfortdble feeling with certain Protestant exposures,!^ 

* in preaching the mystery it represents/ But with equal refine¬ 
ment, the writer highly approves of the imti^e of the cross, and 
he hopes the time Will come—golden age I—* whei^ no Engli^b^ 

* church will want what many possess already, the image of the 

* cross, in some place sufficiently conspicuous t0*aisist the devo- 
‘ tions of,the worshipper. Let ns multiply the same holy and" 

* efficacious wnblem far and wide. There is no saying^^ hoW 

* many sins its awful form might scare, and how many evils' 
‘avert/* * With, the cross,’ proceeds the writer, ‘should be 
‘ associated other Catholic symbols, still more than itself <pmmTa. 

‘ euvfTote, For these, painted windows seem to furnish a^uitable 
‘ place. They should at all events be confined to the most aacred 
‘ portion of the building. Such are the lamb with the^standard; 

* the descending dove; the anchor; the triangle ;• the pelican; 

‘ the (fish), and others. Perhaps the two or three last mcn- 
‘ tioned, as being of most recondite meaning, should be adopted 
‘ later than the rest.* To these the writer is prepared to add more, 
when the right time shall come. For»ourselves we doubt whether, 
in our present state of deplorable spiritual ignoramce, the anchor 
andfhe triangle may not prove too much for us. 

In the same spirit, this writer laments the absence of anoint¬ 
ing at Baptism and Confirmation, as the * loss of a privilegeand 
rejoices in the perpetuation of the custom in the coronation 
service, as nothing less than an ‘ example of providential care 
‘over the Church.’ Ca® superstition go further? He else¬ 
where tells ,us that there should be ‘ more special decorations 

* of the church on Festival Days; altar coverings and pulpit 
‘ hangings of unusual richness ; or the natural flowers o^tl^e 
‘ season, woven into wreaths, or placed according to primitive; 
‘ custchn on the altar. These should be chosen with especial 
‘ refereftee to the subject of the Festival/ ‘ White flowers,* 
proceeds he with infinite gravity, ‘ are most proper on the days 
‘ cou^rated to the Virgin, as emblematic of sinless purity; 

‘ puqne or crimson upon the several saiqts’ days, {except St John 
‘ the Evangelist, and perhaps St Luke,) to signify the bloo^ of 
‘ martyrdom ; and on All Saints’ days* and the Holy Innocents, 

‘ white should be intermingled as a memorial of Virgin inno- 
‘ cence.’ ‘ We deprecate,* proceeds this exquisite spiritualist, 

* forced flowers, which look artificial; but we believe that, with a 


* Br. Cr., No. liv, p. 271. 
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^ ikUe natural flowers of d»e proper eoloun maf be 

f ibuod throughout the year. It is difficult to conceioe a saone' 

* suitable occnpation fcnr the Christian population than that of 
‘ eubtivaticig flowers for suuh a purpoM, and afterwards arranging 

* tbem<* 7'has the practice would be in equal degree an ea* 
couragement to piety and market gardening. 

Neither are the handlers forgotten: * two lights should be 

* placed upon the altar.’ * These,’ lie thinks, ‘should be ligiited, 

* else they do not so toeff signify the truth, CArisius mundi,* 
Truly we Uiink they but indiil'erently express this truth, whether 
lighted or not; but he does not press this point, though disposed 
to think it * truly Anglican..’ 

When we consider not only the -number and variety of these 
proposed ‘ embellishments,’ but the importance attach <;d to them, 
and the solemn tone in which they are spoken of, it is impossible 
to doubt whither we are tending. If the views of such writers 
prevail, they must lead to an entire subordlnatioa of what is spi¬ 
ritual to what is oeresnonial—and religion will degenerate into 
abject superstition. No wonder that the country is infested by 
not a few young * priests,’ raving about their apostolic succes¬ 
sion ; foui^ing the most absurd pretensions on their mere sacer¬ 
dotal charaotec, though backed neither by experience nor wisdom ; 
boasting of the- thaunaatiirgic powers they can exert in the ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments ; contending, not for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, hut for wa.Y candles, altar cJotl», chaplets, 
crosses, crucifixes, and mummery of all kinds;—at tlie same time, 
modestly consigning all Protestants out of the Episcopal pale, 
either to perdition or the ‘ uncovenapted mercies;’ in a word, 
exhibiting zeal indeed, but zeal that is utterly unacquainted 
with any other of the Christian graces—aeal that is not even on 
speaking terms with knowledge, faith, or charity. 

The Bishop of London, we regret to say, in his recent * Charge,’ 
has done not a little to fan the zeal in behalf of ceremonial. 
Though in great part condemning the Oxford Tractists, and 
severely reprobating their most dangerous innovations, he yet 
gives such space and importance to certain trumpery matters of 
ritual, that we are not sY^prised his ‘ Charge’ should hav^^een 
claimed on the whole as a triumph by the Oxford party. If we 
have beea rightly mformed, his Lordship has expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure that what he designed as a eondemnation of that party, 
should liare been so misconceived. He is < the only person, we 
suspect, who will feel any surpiise cm the subject. When we 
see him expressing such anxiety that the Rubric should be 
closely adhered to—laying so much stress on the merest trifles— 
more severely censurh^ those who do sot punctiliously keep 
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to tJie Kubrie, eren m points virtoalJy ob^lete, than those wlio 
make unauthorized adtiitiotia to it-;—discnssing with so much gra¬ 
vity matters of pulpit etiquette and clerical costume—expressing 
his wish that all his clergy should preach in whitef though it 
appears he had enjoined those of Chester to preach in black —af¬ 
firming that he sees * no harm* in the two wax candles, provided, 
strange reasoning ? they are not lighted—sagely declaring his 
approval ‘of the arrangement lately adopted in several churches, 
‘ by which the clergyman looks to the south while reading prayers, 
‘ and to the Ufest while reeding ,lessons’—it is impossible not ta 
regard him as too nearly allied in spirit to those whom he con¬ 
demns. We sincerely thank him, however, for his unequivocal 
censure of the most comprehensive and poisonous errors of the 
Tractists, and shall not ungraciously ask whether it might not 
have come sooner. 

But to resume Not less significant is the altered tone in 
which these writers speak of those errors of Popery, which they 
still admit to be such. There is as great a difference between 
their tone and that of the Reformers, as between the playful tap 
of a coquette's fan and the vigorous stroke of a boatswain’s fash. 
The invocation of saints, these writers content themselves with 
calling ‘ a dangerous practice, as tending to give, often actually 

• giving, to creatures the honour and reliance due to the Creator 

* alone.' Of the worship of images, which they soften into 

‘ honour paid to images,’ they say only that ‘ it is dangerous 
‘ in the uneducated, that is, of the great part of Christians.* 
Yet they profess to be following Bishop Hall. The Bishop 
of Exeter truly remarks, that Bishop Hall calls the first of these 
practices ‘a foul superstition;’ and of the second, says, ‘not 
‘merely that it is dangerous to some, but sinful^ in all.* One of 
these writers elsewhere calfs these and other things ‘ nncathoKe 
‘ peculiarities.’ But other and more recent writers have gone 
further, and almost adopted an apologetic tone. The British Critic, 
after havtng described some of the most childish and absurd super¬ 
stitions of the middle ages—^implying the grossestidolatry—merely 
remarks—‘ Much there was which sober pie^ cannot sanetkm ; 
‘ but let us not forget what was holy ami religious on account of 
‘ incidental corruptions.* As well might a polite physician as¬ 
sure some patient crusted over with leprosy,^ that he feared he 
was labouring under a slight cutaneous eruption ! ^ 

Equally significant'atfe the approximations to Romish usages 
and practices in other instances. The Tracts recommend to 
private Christians the dedication of particular days to the reli¬ 
gious commemoration of deceaaed Saints; anrd have furnished a 
model service in honour of Bishop Ken, after the pattern of an 
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office in the breviary of a Roman saint. The Journalist iust quo¬ 
ted goes further, and is evidently inclined to think that the Saints 
know of our prayers, and sensibly feel the compliment of com¬ 
memorations. * Days and places,* says the writer, * specially 

* dedicated to the saints, are means to us of communion witii 
^ them. They not only remind us of them, and lead us to con- 

* template their lives, but they give us a fecial interest in the 
‘ prayers which those blessed spirits offer up day and night before 
‘ the throne* * 

Many of this School are in ecstacics with the riches of the 
Romish and Parisian Breviaries. They have also for several 
years past furnished their followers with an * Ecclesiastical 

* Almanac,* in which the minute rules of the Romish Church 
are quoted, as a guide to individuals. Some of them openly 
plead for the restoration of Monasticism; and others have not 
obscurely expressed their predilections for the celibacy of the 
clergy. The Reformation, as already mentioned, is spoken of 
as all but a fearful judgment: we are told that the * unprotestant- 

* izing of the National Church* is an object well worth all tlie 
hazard and bitterness which may attend the attempt; that ‘ we 
‘ must recede more and more from the principles, if any such 
‘ there he, of the English Reformation.’ f Mr Fronde’s too 
famous exclamation is adopted by not a few—* Really, 1 hate 

* the Reformers and the Reformation more and more 1 ’ In per¬ 
fect accordance with all this, the Revolution of 1686 is called 

* rebellion;* while, as as we have recently seen, some have put 
the copestone on the whole system, by expressly denying the 
Right of Private Judgment, and vindicating the maxims and prac¬ 
tices of persecution. 

We must now notice some of the general characteristics and 
tendencies of this school. 

1. It is a very suspicious circumstance, that the whole system 
tends to the increase of the power and glory of the Episcopal 
Clergy. This is the case with the principal doctrines them- 
-selves,—apostolical succession, the thaumaturgic efficacy of the 
sacraments as exclusively administered by them^ the restriction of 
the name and privileges of the * Church * to the communities in 
which they exercise their functions. The same result may be 
4ialculated upon, in proportion as Christianity is transmuted into 
a religion of rites and symbols. As such rites and symbols 
Imeome the objects of awful venerarian. and superstitious de¬ 
pendence, (as tliey are sure to do, conjoined with the convenient 
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system of * reserve,’ and the inculcation of an ‘ implicit faith,!) 
the people will look to the hierophants who perform, or exhibit 
them, as the very arbiters of their eternal destiny. 

Such a tendency is further fostered by the blind, unquestion¬ 
ing acquiescence in the Priests’ dicta which these writers so 
strongly enjoin. Their deluded victims will do well to remem¬ 
ber the old and quaint saying, that * though they may believe 

* by proxy, they must be damned in person.’ 

The same general tendency is observable, if we consider how 
earnestly—almost exclusively—these doctrines are insisted upon 
by the writers of this School. Marvellous, indeed, is the difference 
in this respect between the Apostles and these successors of the 
Apostles. The former are intent—almost exclusively intent— 
on those great themes which render the gospel ‘ glad tidings ;* 
the latter, almost as exclusively, in magnifying their office ;—the 
former absolutely forget themselves in their flocks; the latter 
wellnigh forget their flocks in themselves:—the former, if they 
touch on the clerical office at all, are principally intent on its 
spiritual qualifications and duties; the latter on its prerogatives 
and powers.* To hear these men talk, one would imagine that 
by a similar utfrBgnv ‘t^Ctb^ov with that of the simple-minded monk, 
who * devoutly thanked God that in his wisdom he bad always 

* placed large rivers near large towns,’ they supposed the Church 
of Christ to be created for the sole use of the clergy; and the 
doctrine of ‘ apostolical succession’ to be the fualcause of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The tendency in question is most suspicious ; but we are far 
from charging the chief founders of this School with the sordid 
aims of priestcraft; although we cannot help thinking, that with 
many of their followers an uncons^ous bias in this direction 
affords the true solution of their conduct. Some of them, we 
fear, are not altogether unconscious of the bias. 

2. The next characteristic of the system is, that it tends to 
rob Christianity of its chief glory as a spiritual and moral insti¬ 
tute, and to render it a system of mere formalism—to substitute 
for the worship founded on intelligent a devotion which is a 
species of mechanism, and rites which opprate as by magic. The 
doctrine of Apostolical succession itself is neither more nor lees 
respectable than that of the hereditary sanctity of the Brahmi- 
nical caste; while the prayer-milis of the Tartars afford a fair 
illustration of the doctripe of sacramental efficacy, > The stress 


* The first volume of the Oxford Tracts contains no less than eight 
^stinct papers on * apostolical succession ’ alone. 
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laid «ii riteg and symbok, and outward observances* and the at¬ 
tempt indefinitely to multiply them, tend the same way. It 
is true, that as religion appeals to every part of man’s complex 
natur<^ rites and symbols have their use, and are not to be ne¬ 
glected. Scili, whether they be beneficial or not, will entirely 
depend on the place they hold in the system. The Divine 
Founder of Chiislianity, as if in wise jealousy of a tendency which 
may be so easily abused, has confined the ceremonial ot his re¬ 
ligion within the straitest limits: while no element of our nature 
which can be subordinated to religious use is wholly neglected, 
each is appealed to only in the precise degree in which it can be 
rendered tributary to the great object. Would that all who have 
taught this religion had taken tliis significant intimation of super¬ 
human wisdom as tlieir guide ! As the history of all corrupt reli¬ 
gions shows, notliing is more difficult than to prevent the material 
from corrupting the spiritual—the senses and the imagination from 
assuming an undue influence. Let the balance be destroyed, and 
the ritual and symbolical is immediately substituted for religious 
sentiment and emotion. Let rites and symbols be multiplied— 
perpetually insisted upon—made unduly prominent—and spiritual 
truth will be forgotten ; they produce an effect on the great doc¬ 
trines which they are professedly employed to illustrate, analogous 
with that which a minute system of casuistry produces on our 
views of morality. Let but the great principles of a noble and 
ennobling system of Etltics be sincerely received, and human 
nature may be safely left to determine the modes in which they 
are to be applied in particular cases; it will choose to take coun¬ 
sel of what is great, generous, and magnanimous, rather than ask 
just how much is scrupulously lawful. But let the casuist come 
with his scale and weights, or his foot-rule, and determine within 
how many grains an actioff is of being strictly unlawful, or how 
far, to an ipeb, we may proceed in a certain direction without 
eommittiug crime ;—under what circumstances a man may con¬ 
sider himself not absolutely compelled to do what his noblest 
instincts tell him he ought to do, and in what way he may obey 
the letter of a law and japlate its spirit; and the essened of mora¬ 
lity is gone—it Is well xi even the J^rm be retained. It is much 
tbe same with lleligioh and its ritual. Let but the great doc¬ 
trines be/ully and adequately received, and little need be said 
oa the ritual; it will adjust itself. But if a man be taught (es- 
pemally after acquiescing in the doctrine of * reserve,’ and being 
told -.that an implicit faith will answif the purpose very well) 
to gaze in stupid'wonder on an exhibition of rites and symbols, 
whether it be on the gorgeous and solid magnificence of the 
Komish Church, or the mimic gilt and tifiserof our Piiseyite&->- 
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let liiin taogkt to make much of wax-candles burnt at noon¬ 
day—the cross or the crucifix—painted windows—ji^arlands of 
flowers, triangles,'and fishes—vestments, black and white—pulpit- 
hangings and altar-cloths—postures and attitudes—^and Ids re¬ 
ligion stands a chance of being about as much worth as that of 
him who was thus praised by Dr Johnson: ‘ He never passM a 
^ church without pulling off his hat—this shows he has good 
‘ principles.* Let his attention be principally or much directed 
to these things, and the process of degeneracy is inevitable. It 
was so with the ancient Church, which we are- now so earnestly 
exhorted to take as our model. No one can read the writings of 
the Fathers without feeling that they.gradually became more in¬ 
tent on the circumstantials of religion than on the essence of it; 
more solicitous about tbe mod^in which religious duties should 
bepertbrnned, than about the spirit of them. It is all over with 
religion when this is the case. 'I'he process of corruption is soon 
complete. The next thing is to count our prayers—to measure 
the value of devotions sol^y by their frequency, their length by 
tlie dial, or their number by the beads—to consider that if a man 
is holy who says a hundred prayers a-day, he is twice as holy 
who says two hundred ; and that il‘ he who fasts four-and-twenty 
hours has some merit, he who fasts eight-arid-forty has twice as 
much. 

tl. Another signal characteristic of this School is its disposition 
to vilify and traduce reason. They do well to hate it; for, as 
Hobbes well said, ‘ when reason is against a man, a man will be 
‘ against reason.* Reason, they feel, is their implacable foe, and 
blirvded indeed it must be. before it will admit their pretensions. 
‘ My Lord Understanding*8 house,* says John Banyan, ‘ Was 

* too light for the Prince of Darkness, and he therefore built a 
‘ high wall to darken all the windows.’ 

In inviting us to lay down our reason, they remind us of the 
wolf who counselled the sheep to get rid of their, watch-dogs. 
Their constant plan is to inveigh against the sin of * ration¬ 
alism,* as they call it, in relation to the * mysteries,’ of religion— 
by which they mean any tendency l^question their dogmas. 
They thus avail themselves both of ih^rejudice against the first 
term, and of tire awe inspired by the second. That there are 

* mysteries* both in philosophy and religion about which it is 
irrational to speeulate, is true; but we receive them, though not 
on intrinsic, yet on sufficient evidence; and reason^is saifl the 
judge as to whether that^ evidence be sufficient to justify their re¬ 
ception, though it be not able to speculate on the mysteries them¬ 
selves. The existence of God is a great mystery; but if we do 
not admit it, we must admit manifold contradictions and absur¬ 
dities:—the permission of evil is a great mvsterv; but it would do 
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us no good to deny its existence as a matter of fact:—Christian¬ 
ity is itself full of mystery; but we receive it on proofs so manifold 
and various, that we feel it impossible to resist them. Give us 
similar reasons for believing * apostolical succession,’ and we 
faithfully promise that it is not its being a mystery that shall 
startle us. But to hoodwink our reason, and receive any ab¬ 
surdity without examination, because some piece of solemn in¬ 
anity shakes his head, and assures us it is too awjul to rea^n 
about, is not to be tolerated. Yet this is the continual art^ce 
employed to protect Church principles,’ and imposes, we have no 
doubt, upon thousands. We have already adduced some remark¬ 
able specimens of this species of logical artifice. * Beware how 
‘ you rationalize on these great truths,’ is the constant cry—* how 
‘ much better is it to obey thaiiHo speculate—to believe than to 
reason! ’ A plain understanding would say—* Both very well in 

* their place, reverend sir; what God hath joined together let 

* no man put asunder: 1 think it better to believe than to reason, 

* when 1 have reason to believe that God has spoken; 1 think it 
‘ better to reason than to believe, when I have reason to believe 
‘ that it is only Dr Pusey or Mr Newman.' In fact this artifice is 
itself the highest insult to reason, since it involves a quiet assump¬ 
tion of the whole question in dispute—namely, whether the mys¬ 
teries of the Oxford Tract School are supported by the evidence 
which proves that they are worthy'of being believed in spite of 
their transcendental character. Of course the Papist uses the 
same plea for his transubstantiation. Doubtless even the Egyp¬ 
tian priest of ancient times often used the same plea, when be had 
to defend the divinity of ‘ cats and onions' against the rationalists 
of those days, at whom he would unquestionably shake his bead, 
and tell them how superior after all was faith to logic! About 
as reasonable is the defence which the Oxford writers employ, 
and about as reasonable the dogmas for which it is resorted to. 

‘ The first principle, or universal axiom,* says Mr Taylor, 

* of the modern revivers of Church principles, is the abjuration 
‘ of that integrity of reason to which the inspired writers always 

* appeal, and of wbiej^they enjoin the exercise and culture. 

( » « « doubt "a sin. To adduce evidence, given in 

* relation to common fabts of history, and to jbdge of it accord- 

* ing to the common rules of historical enquiry, is to be a ra- 
‘ tionalist.” To distrust the pretensions of St Dunstan, or the 

* genuineness of the True Cross,” is an offence as grievous -as 

* to reject the Trinity ; both are disobedience,* * 

4. Amongst other characteristics which belong to these writers 
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in common with the Romish Church, we must reluctantly in¬ 
clude a tendency to the use of ‘ pious frauds.’ Let not the reader 
be startled. We do not charge them with such wholesale for¬ 
geries, such magnificent crimes, as those which were perpetrated 
and justified by some of their venerated Fathers. As their 
whole system is Romanism in miniature, so is it in this respect 
also. They do not, as the ancients did, write books, and inscribe 
them at once with some venerable name to make them pass cur¬ 
rent. They do not draw a bill of doctrines, and indorse it with 
the name of Cranmer, Ridley, or Hooker. Neither do we 
charge them with actual interpolations of ancient works. Such 
things cannot well be managed in these days of ‘ unreserved 
‘ communication of knowledge.* There is as much difference in 
point of audacity between the’ * pious frauds’ of ancient days 
and the humble imitations of Oxford, as between open burglary 
and petty larceny—between forgery on a large scale and pass¬ 
ing a bad sixpence. But with the little arts of fraudulent misre¬ 
presentation, they do in our judgment stand chargeable. They 
are well skilled, as Mr Taylor expresses it, ‘ in packing their 
‘ evidence,* and ‘ in schooling their witnesses.’ They can leave 
out, if they do not put in—insulate a plausible sentence or two 
from a qualifying or refractory context, and manage commas 
and- colons to admiration. Some ingenious examples of this 
litera^yJo^■»c7^ may be found in MHlvaine’s work, (p. 232.) For 
instance, they cite a passage from the Homilies, which appears 
not unfriend ly to a doctrine they affirm; but on reference to the 
original, it is found that they have taken only the beginning and 
end of the paragraph, the intermediate part which they have 
omittedi being altogether against it ; but no breaks—asterisks— 
dots—or other indications—are employed, to suggest that there 
has been any solution * ot continuity’ in the citation ; on the con¬ 
trary, the disjecta membra are represented as so immediately 
connected, that they are separated only by a semicolon I Simi¬ 
lar traces of unfairness are most conspicuous in their construc¬ 
tion of those curious things they call the Catenae Patrum^ 
by which they attempted to prove sc^ething like a catholic 
consent of ‘ testimony, on the part of the writers in the later 
* English Church,’ to their peculiar doctrines. Some of these 
citations are absolutely nothing to the purpose; others most 
vague and indistinct; others, rent from their context, are made 
to convey a meaning never designed by their authors; others 
may be confronted by citations from the very same writers 
equally or more explicit the other way; while the many divines 
of opposing sentiments arc passed by altogether. Such is the 
argument from consent. On the same principles it would be the 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. CLVI. 2 N 
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eagiett tliiiig in tli« world to construct a Catma on the other side 
—and in £sct we have seen more than one equally conclusiveii 
But we need say no more on this point, Mr Goode having so 
effectually exposed the attempt that even his reviewer now aoan- 
dons it. ‘ In whatever way,’ says Mr Goode, ‘ we may be en- 
‘ dialed to aecount for it, certain it is tftat truth has been, sacrififxd, 

* and the authorit}r of great names pleaded in behalf of a system 

* in no respect entitled to such protection.’ 

Of the unscrupulous usa-by these writers of the vulgarest arts 
of sophistry, we need say nothing. Enormous examples of petitio 
pru^ii, suppreuio veri, and almost every other species of logical 
delinquency, have been given in preceding articles, or in the pre¬ 
sent. But examples of all will be found in Number Ninety 
itself; that singular monument—not «ere perennius certainly, for 
it is ‘ brass’ itself—of logical pettifogging. 

We question, however, whether these writers have not derived 
still more service from that obscure, imposing, and truly Delphic 
style, of which, as Archbishop Whately says, the ‘ effect is to con- 
‘ vey at first to ordinary readers a striking impression, with an 
‘ appearance of being perfectly intelligible at the first glance, but 

* to become more obscure and doubtful at the second glance, and 
‘ more and more so, the more attentively it is studied by a reader 
‘ of clear understanding; so as to leave him utterly in doubt, at 

* the last, which of several meanings it is meant to convey, or whe- 

‘ ther any at all.’ » ♦ * Xhis is especially the case with the 

tracts on * Reserve ’ and ‘ Mysticism,’ of which it may be truly 
said that they seem to have been written after preferring, and ob¬ 
taining, a plenary answer to that prayer— 

‘ Of darkness visible so much he lent, 

As half to show—half veil the deep intent.’ 

The one writer is most * reserved on reserve,’ and the other 
most * mystical on mysticism.’ Seldom is any thing said plainly 
and absolutely, but with a perpetually tortuous and guarded ex¬ 
pression. Scarcely two sentences are found together without a 

* so to speak,’ or ‘ as it were,’ or * if so be,’ or ‘ it may be after a 
certain secret manner,’ ^c. Thus, endeavouring to prove our 
Lold’s systematic concealment of his miracles, the writer on * re¬ 
serve ’ says of the feeding of the five thousand, ‘ even here it 

* would appear as if there was somehow a sort of secret character 

* about the nuracle.’ Another specimen. * Notwithstanding that 

* a spirit of true charity has a natural desir« to communicate it- 

* self, and is of all things the most expansive and extending, yet 

* in all such cases [of good men] we may still perceive the in- 

* dwelling of Christ in them, stili seeking, as it were, to Hde hifn* 
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‘ self; for I think they all marked by an inclin^on, a» &r 
< as it is possible, of retinng and shrinking from pubUe vi^w.’ 

* The Fathers,* he tells us, * suppose that our blessed Lord is, at 
‘ it were, throughout the inspired writings, Hding and concealing 
‘ himselij and going aboi^ (t/‘ I may so speak reverently) seeking 
‘ to whom he may disclose himself.' There are numberless pas> 
sages of this kind, which may mean any thing the interpreter ip 
pleased to imagine; although in reality they contain nothing but 
very pious-sounding nonsense, which would have been qijutn in 
character in Jacob Bohmen or Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Thus, * so to speak,* and ‘ as it were,* the author often seems 
to say something, when in reality, and without any * so to speak ’ 
or * as it were,’ he says nothing. His style perpetually reminds us 
of Bardolph's explanation of the word accommodated, ‘ Accom- 

* modated ; that is, when a man is, as they say» accommodated; 

* or, when a man is—being—whereby—he may be thought 

* to be accommodated; which is an excellent thing.* 

Should any be disposed to charge us with treating grave sub¬ 
jects over-1 ightly, we have to reply,^r«/, that we sincerely believe 
that this is just one of those pases in which the maxim of Horace 
applies, 

* Ridiculum acri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res 

secondly, that we recommend the objectors to a careful perusal pt 
the Eleventh of Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales, in which he phows, 
Qm’ow peut refuter par dss railleries les erreurs ridicules; third¬ 
ly, that amongst the Christian privileges of which our opponents 
would deprive us, we trust they do not intend to include what 
Ben Jonson calls our *• Christian liberty of laughing’ at what is 
laughable; fourthly, that if they would have us repress our mirth, 
it must be by exhibiting a system of doctrines less irresistibly 
comic; and lastly, that we are perfectly aware that the artifice 
of inculcating ‘ an awful and reverential manner* of treflting ab¬ 
surdities such as those on which we have animadverted, is the 
approved receipt, as the history of all superstition shows, of 
sanctifying, in the estimation of the timid and the credulous, the 
most enormous deviations from truth apd common sense. Nor 
is it amongst the least causes of the disgust we have felt in- per¬ 
using the writings of this School, that their authors, even while 
propounding doctrines which are equally insulting to the Bible 
and to human reason, and defending them by methods which are 
disgraceful to morality, have yet been able to maintain that 
sanctimonious air, that pious gravity, which distinguish certain 
writers of the school of Loyola. 

We must not conclude without pointing out to the reader the 
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works which, in our judgment, furnish the best confutation of 
thetehetsbf the Oxford School. These are, Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s Mssays on the Kingdom of Christ, (a truly admirable work;) 
Goode's Buie of Faith, which is learned and full; M‘Ilvaine’s 
Borne and Oxford, and Taylor’s Ancient Christianity —of both 
of which we have already spoken; and Mr Lindsay Alexander’s 
learned and able work, just published, entitled Anglo^CathoUcism 
not Apostolical, 

Meantime we await the progress and issue of the great contest 
without apprehension. Terrible as are these hurricanes of con¬ 
troversy, pernicious as may be their immediate effects on the faith 
of some and the temper of many—they serve from time to time 
to purify the atmosphere, and render it salubrious. Let us but 
be true to ourselves, and we have no fear lest we should be ‘ re- 
‘ involved,' to use the strong language of Milton, ‘ in that pitchy 
* cloud of infernal darkness, in which we shall never more see the 
‘ sun of Divine Truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, 
‘ never more hear the bird of morning sing.’ 

Let us never forget that Christianity was planted, and has 
grown up, in storms. Discussion is always favourable to it, and 
has ever been so. Let the wintry blast come. It will but scat¬ 
ter the sere leaves, and snap off the withered branches; the giant 
tree will only strike its roots deeper into the soil, and in the com¬ 
ing spring-time put forth a richer foliage and extend a more 
grateful shade. 
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NOTE to the Article o» Photogenic Drawing, • 

In out Article, on this subject, published in No. 154, we 
stated (p. 327) * that Mr Henry Collen,^ a distinguished minia- 
* ture-painter, has quitted his own beautiful art and devoted his 
‘ whole time to the Calotype process.’ 

Although this statement is quite correct, yet, as Mr Collen 
practises the art of Calotyping only under a temporary privilege 
from the patentee; and as, even now that he has overcome its 
difficulties, it may occupy only a portion of his time, we are 
desirous that our readers may not infer from our statement any 
thing more than it really indicates,—namely, that Mr Collen had 
only temporarily devoted himself to the new art. 
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Achillea—chamcter of, 57—misapprehension of by Archdeacon Williams, 
64-67. 

Advertisings System —universality and variety of advertisements, 1, 2— 
notoriety the grand principle of modern existence, 2—skill shown in 
the composition of advertisements, and in their adaptation to the 
taste of the times, 3-4—calculated to illustrate the domestic habits of 
a people, 4—quack advertisements, 4-12—auctioneers’, 13~authors’ 
—devices to assist the sale of books, 13-17—school advertisements, 
17-1® — marriage advertisements, 19-21—miscellaneous, 21-32—re¬ 
ligious advertisements, 32-34—slave advertisements in America, 34 
—gin-shop advertisements, 34-35—pathetic advertisements from the 
Times newspaper, 35-36—advertisements of deaths, 36 — ridiculous 
attempts to appear fashionable, &c., 37-38—'Charlatanry in the medical 
and legal professions, 38-40—person!tications in advertisements, 40-41 
—advertisements of foreigners, 41—illustrated advertisements, 42— 
probable effects of the advertising system, 43. 

Affghanistan —war in, 266, &c.—alleged injustice of, 270-271—See 
East. 

Agamemnon —character of, 57 ; and 62-64. 

Agncultural and manufacturing classes—alleged conflict between the 
interests of, 194, &c.—comparison of them in regard to their mental, 
physical, religious, and educational state, and the prevalence of crime, 
199*202, and 214-219—mutual influence of, 222-223—See Manufae^ 
taring Districts. 

Alexander^Sf Rev. W. L., Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical, 562. 

Alexandrian Critics—value of their labours in ascertaining the works 
of Homer, 53-55—See Homertts. 

America —slave advertisements in, 34—negotiations with Britain for 
the suppression of the slave trade, 369-373. 

Ancient Christianity, by Taylor.—^e Taylor. 

Anne of England—Court and favourites of, 436-437. 

ApoatoUe ^uccesaum—absurd views held as to the doctrine of, 510-518. 

ArcA—period of the discovery of the, 449* 
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Aria Minor —travels and researches in, 444—interests associated with— 
sketch of the history of, 444-445—want of accurate information re¬ 
garding', 445-446—memorials which exist to attest former ages of 
magnificence, 446—Cyclopean construction of buildings — analogy 
to the Mexican temples, 446—other erections, 446-447—edifices of 
Grecian structure, 447-448—its former high state of cultivation 
attested by the inscriptions still remaining, 448—bilingual inscriptions, 
448-449—period of the discovery of the arch, 449—erections in me¬ 
mory of the dead—era of, 449-451—policy of the Greeks in estab¬ 
lishing themselves in, 451-452—dniformity of the Grecian edifices, 
452—ruins of an ancient city, 453—subterranean passages existing in, 
454-456—ge«»logical character of, 456—chasms caused by volcanic 
action, 456-457—conical hillocks formed by the operation of water, 
457—thermal springs in, 457-458—sudden disappearance of streams 
caused by the undermining of the earth, 468—phenomena of the 
lakes—that of lake Soghia, 458-459—stream flowing into the land 
ft'oni the sea, 459—districts where lakes formerly covered large tracts 
of land, 459-460—capabilities, hospitality, government, and reformation 
of the 'I’urkish inhabitants consideredt 460-468—safety of travellers in, 
463-464—poisonous honey found at Trebizond, 468-469—fogs which 
hung overthe surface of the Black Sea, 469—Nomadic tribes of,469-470. 

Ate — examination of the significancy of this and similar terms em¬ 
ployed by Homer, 62-67—Archdeacon Williams's opinion on this 
point has led him to misapprehend the character of Achilles, 64-67. 

AwJtUind^ Lord—his Indian policy defended^ 264, &c.—See Emt. 

Audubon's American ornithology, 474. 

B 

Balance of /’oiocr—necessity for retaining a, 328-334. 

Baptism —doctrine of, held by the Puseyite school of divines, 518-521. 

Beggars—conXTo&t between those of England and Ireland, 400. 

Belgium —Revolution of, in 1789; 337-344—settlement of, as an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, 344-345. 

Belief -—responsibility of man for his, 497-498. 

Bewick's vignette of the ruined church, 451—his illustrations of natural 
history unequalled, 471. 

Bible —erroneous opinions drawn from, by sects, 491—Tracts for the 
Times on the indiscriminate distribution of, 550. 

Bible in Spaing 105-138—utterly unknown to three-fourths of the 
Peninsula, 107.—See Borrow. 

Bilingual inscriptions found in Asia Mindt, 448-449. 

Bishop —office of, highly flattered by the Puseyite school of theology, 
608-509. 

Black Sea —derives its name from the fogs that hang ovfflr its snr&ce, 
469—abundance of water in, 469. 

Borroids Bible in Spain—general remarks on the author and his work, 
105—Mr Borrow’s former work * Gypsies of Spain,’ 105—Spain kept 
united by its creed, 106—remarks on the bigotry of S|»in, 106-107 
—the Bible utterly unknown to three-fourths of Peiiinsali» 107— 
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state of Spain at the Kefomation and since, 107-108—character of 
Spanish fanaticism—their jealousy of Rome, 108-109—subserviency 
of Spain to Rome founded on pride, 109-110—^the masses in Spain, 
110—Mr Borrow's principles of action, 111-112—resemblance of his 
character to Banyan’s,*! 12-113—educatiqp and manners, 113-114— 
disappointed with Lisbon, 114—has a true perception of nature—and 
of mankind, 114-115—Spaniards jealous of travellers, 115 — 
Mr Borrow’s enmity against the Pope, 116-117 — his pages larded 
with words of strange languages, 117—his knowledge of languages, 
and its use to him, 117-118 — his style of composition, 120 — 
his opinion of the Portuguese, and narrow escape from a party, 
119-121—little value placed on life in Spain, 121—recognition oi 
Abarbenel, 122-123—^remarks on the history of the Spanish Jews, 
123-124—credulity and avarice of Spaniards, 124-125—his int^ 
view with Mendizabal at Madrid, 125-126—affair of La Granja, 
126—Death of Quesada, 126-127 — excursion to Cape Finistierru, 
and arrestment, 127-129—difficulties he experienced in distributing 
Bibles, and imprisonment at Madrid, 130-131—well-bred bearing of 
Spaniards of low origin, 131-132—forced to leave Madrid, 131- 
133—success among the peasantry, 133-134—arrives at Tanjters, 134- 
135—portrait of Mr Borrow by Colonel Napier, 136-137—truthful¬ 
ness of his book, 137-138. 

British Critic quoted in note on the Eucharist, 521—on miracles, 522 
—on the Church of Rome, 524. 

Brottsa —thermal spring at, 458. 

Buckingham, Duke of—charactv of,'419-420. 

C 

Catholic Church —its doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibility, 487-488— 
inutility of the miracles on which it places reliance, 488—not sup¬ 
ported by revelation, 489—submission to the authority of the Church 
is neither safe nor free from guilt, 490—no reliance to he placed on the 
antiquity of the Church, 490—dissensions and errors do not result 
from the use of private judgment, 489-491—has determined that 
submission to her authority is essential to future happiness, 491-492 
-^is not in practice an infallible Church, 492-:—contends that the 
guilt of a layman rests upon the priest who misleads him, 492 —a 
conscientious man more likely to be right than an ignorant confessor, 
492-493—are the decrees of tbe Church less liable to misconstruc¬ 
tion than the lessons of the Bible ? 493-494—why should her addi¬ 
tional articles of faith justify her intolerance and pretensions ? 494- 
495—differeuce beMreen the Protestant and the Catholic, 495-496, 
and 499-500—asserts that the right of private judgment is to disbe¬ 
lieve any doctrine which app^^rs mysterious and unintelligible, 496- 
497—man responsible for his belief, 497-498—holds that infidelity is 
the consequence of Protestant principles, 498-499—unreasoning faith 
easily converted to unreasoning disbelief, 499—condemned by Protes¬ 
tants presumption, 499—view in which Protestants should be 

regarded by Catholics, 500* 
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Ceremonials —Oxford Tractarian School’s zeal in behalf of» in religious 
worship* 551-554. 

Charles /. of England—Ck>urt of, contrasted with that of his father, 
425-426, and 428-429 — character of, 426-428—quarrels between 
him and bis consort Henrietta, 428. 

Charles JI. of England—appearance and character of, 429*430—return 
from exile, 432—his riiistresses, 4^2 —marriage^ with Catharine of 
Braganza, 432—letter to Clarendon regarding Lady Castlemain, 432- 
433—system pursued during his reign, 433—personages who figured 
at his court, 433-434. 

Chinese War —Tory misrepresentations in reference to, 282, &c«—See 
£ast. 

Church (The) of the Fathers quoted, wote, 507. 

Church of Christ held as one visible church by the Oxford school, 523- 
527. 

Churchy Ancient—errors and absurdities of, exposed by Taylor, 588- 
542. 

Colonial policy of the Greeks and Romans contrasted, 451-452. 

Confessor —doctrine of the Church of Rome, that the guilt of a layman 
rests upon him if be misleads, 492. 

Continental Nations —their advancement in liberty an.d commercial en¬ 
terprise since the peace, and the policy of England towards them in 
consequence, 192-193. 

Corn ( Anti) Law League—foolishly charged with having originated the 
stoppage of work in the manufacturing districts, 212. 

Cowper —contrasted with Thomson, 87-90. 

Criticism —character of the criticisms contained in the Recreations of 
Christopher North, 82 —See North —periodical oscillations observable 
in, 86, 87. 

Cromwelly Oliver—Court of, 429-430. 

Cyclopean erections in Asia Minor, 446. 

D 

Danzig —social life, &c., in, as described Madame Schopenhauer, 145- 
151, and 156-160. See Schopenhauer. „ 

Dartmoor Prison —description of, during the war, 93-95, 

Daille on the traditions of the Fathers, 535. 

Dead —erections in memory of, in Asia Minor—era of, 449-451—in¬ 
scriptions upon the monuments, 451. 

Decimal sub-multiples —extent to which sudh divisions may be employed, 
239-248—See Weights and Measures. 

Decimal metrical system which originated in the French Renoiution 
examined, 250-259. A 

Dennie. Colonel—his treatment in Anghanistan, 274-275. 

Delambrcy M .—difficulties he encountered when carrying on the mea¬ 
surements for the French decimal metrical system, 252-253. 

Distress of the manufacturing districts—causes and reinftlies of, 190- 
228—Sec Manufacturing Districts. 
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Dwd Mahomed —-true nature of his proposals to the British in Affghan- 
istan, 269-270. 


E . 

^ast —Tory misrepresentations regarding the —desiderata in order to 
the proper discussion of the general Ruhject, 261-262—fallacy of the 
charge brought against Lord Auckland, 261i—the true parties respon¬ 
sible for the late disasters, 264-266—Want of generalship, 266—con- 
tetnptibleness of the Affghan force, 206-267—Lord Auckland not 
blameable for his appointment of the commanders, 267-268—mis¬ 
representation that Shah Soojah was odious to the AlFghans, 268- 
269 — mistateraent in reference to the proposals made by Dost 
Mahomed, 26,9-270—alleged injustice of the invasion of Affghan- 
istan, 270-271—conduct of Sir Wm. Macnaghten, 271-272—Lieu¬ 
tenant Evre’s work—inconsistent and misinformed as to the exist¬ 
ence of a widely-spread conspiracy, See., 272-274—condition of the 
ladies attached to the force, 274—treatment of Colonel Dennie, 274- 

275— examination of Sir 11. Peel’s statements, that the disasters at 
Cahul would occasion an immediate and diri'ct charge upon the Bri¬ 
tish treasury, 275—Peel’s statenumts in the House of Commons, 

276- 280—expense of the Affghanistan war defrayed by the East 
India Company, 280-281’—the request of the directors misrepresented 
by Sir R. Peel, 281-282—Tory attempt, to purloin the credit of the 
successful issue of the Chint'se war from Lord • Melbourne’s (Jovern- 
ment, 282—object of the war to enforce redn'ss for injuries in¬ 
flicted, 283—Sir R. Peel's Government have 1ml followed up the policy 
of their predecessors, 284-287—financial state of India not such as 
represented by Sir R. Peel, 287-291—its satisfactory state, 291-203 

afforded no plea for the imposition of the income-tax, 293-294—■ 
"Lord Ellenborough’s jiolicy, 294—report of a committee of finance 
appointed by him, 294-295—utter worthlessness of that report, 295- 
296—course which they ought to have pursued, 296-299—little pro¬ 
spect of beneficial results from Lord Ellenborough's administration, 
299-300. 

EcciesiasticalfnfalUbilifif-MoctnnQoi, 487-500_See Catholic Church. 

EUenborovgh, Lord—his Indian policy, 294-300.—See East. 

England —Memoirs of the (’ourts of, 412—of James I., 414-425—of 
Charles I., 425-429—of Oliver Cromwell, 429-430—of Charles II., 
429*434—of James II., 434-435—of William and Mary, 435-436 
—of Anne, 436-437—of George L, 437-441—of George II., 441- 
443. 

England, Church of—want of unity in the views held by the clergy, 
50l»-508. 

Enthusiasm a necessary part o% traveller’s character, 443-444. 

Ethics —remarks upon the elementary principles of poetical, 57-58. 

Eueharigt —doctrines of the Oxford Tracturian School regarding, 521- 
623. 

Egrkf Ldeut.-—character of his work—inconsistent and ihisinfonned on 
some points, 272, &c.— See East. 
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F 

Faith —anreasoning*—easily conr^rted into nnreasoning disbelief} 499 

Fanaticism in Spain} 108-109.—-See Farrow, 
traditions of the> examined} 528*548. 

Father character of the work} 484 and 486. 

Fadwr Oswald-,-^ Catholic story, 482—purpose of} to show the autho¬ 
rity of the Church of Rome as opposed to Protestantism, 483—the 
plan incapable of being impartial, 483—intended as an antidote to 
* Father Clement,' 484-485—its spirit as uncharitable as its plan is 
^v^unskilful, 485-487—See Catholic Church. 

Fellowes’Sf Charles—excursions in Asia Minor, 443—his views of the 
Turkish character, 468«—See Asia Minor. 

FingaVa Cave —description oi, 176-177. 

France —foreign policy of, most disgraceful during the reign of Louis 
XIV., 309-329—war of the Spanish succession, 329-330—conven¬ 
tion of Pilnitz in favour of Louis XVI., 348—conduct pursued by the 
executive council during the Revolution towards England, 349-353— 
has she any stable doctrine or international law? 366. 

^ G 

George I. of Englanff-cbaracter of his mistresses, d37 and 441—appear¬ 
ance of, 437-438, and 440—anecdotes of his Court and courtiers, 438- 
439—good sense of his wife Caroline—influence she possessed, 440- 
441. 

George II. of England—Court of, 441-442—punctuality ot his habifs, 
443. 

Germany —the changes of. social life in, 138-170—monotony of life in, 
161-162.—See Schopenhauer, 

Giants' Causeway —description of, 174-175. 

Gladstone W. P., church principles considered in their results, 601— 
quoted, on apostolic succession, .'>14—ib. 515—ib. 516—ib. onthe 
holy communion, 521. 

Goethe and Jacobs—their youthful reading, 153-154. 

GoodCy William—the divine rule of faith arid practice, 564. 

Goulds publications on ornithology, 474. 

Grecian edifices —remains of, in Asia Minor, 447-448—uniformity dis¬ 
played in, 452. 

Gteeks — colonial policy of the ancient, 451-452—condition of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, 461. 

Grotius — analysis of the meanings of the wofd Jus as used by, 314’S20 
—views of, as compared with those now held by the nations of Europe 
on intematioilal law, 326-328. 

HamiUorCSi William J., travels in Asia Minor, Ac., 443-460—his views 
of the state of the Turkish population in Asia Minor considered, 460- 
40g...-ienttilicieration of tBe nomadic tribes in, 469-470—See Asia 
Minor. 
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Benr^f Prince—son of James 1. of England—sketch of his character, 

dl9, 

BewitsorCa illustrations of Oology, 472-473. 

Bighland Scenery —characteristics of, 95-98. 

Bulocks —conical, formed by the operation of water in Armenia, 467. 

Boly Alliance — its objects and conduct, 356-366. 

Bomerust Archdeacon Williams’s—liistory of early Greek literature 
involved in obscurity, 44 — Iliad and Odyssey exclusively ascribed to 
Homer—importance attached to them by the ancient Greeks, 44 —fixing 
of their text by Pisistratus, 44-45 —doubts entehained by the Cbori- 
zontes whether both poems are by the same author, 45-46 —^his¬ 
torical interpretation of them among the ancients, 46 —among the 
moderns on the revival of letters, 46-47 —^ rise and character of 
Wolf 8 theory in reference to these poems, 47-48 —reaction of late 
years against that theory, 49 —the design of Williams in his Homcrus 
virtually the same as that of Crmsius in his * Hebrew Homer,’ 49- 
50 —his objections to the Woliian theory unfounded, 50-53 —ex¬ 
presses his contempt of the Alexandrian critics ;—yet frequently 
• avails themselves of their labours, 53-55 —his new system of Homeric 
interpretation, 55-56— character of Hector, 56 —of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, 57 —general remarks upon the elementary principles of poeti¬ 
cal ethics, 57-58 —his theory unestablished by Hiy formal line of argu¬ 
ment, 58-59 —his views differ little from those of his predecessors on the 
bare matter of fact of Homeric morality, 59 —bis theory leads him to 
force the doctrines and exemplifications of Pagan inorality into connexion 

* with revealed religion, 59-60—his views are to be lamented, as having 
blinded him to many points both of the historical and the poetical value 
of the Iliad, 60-61—his judgment of the individual characters of the 
poem distorted or exaggerated to square with his theory, 60-67—shown 
in the character of Priam and Hector, 61-62—his illustrations of cer¬ 
tain Homeric phrases, as At6t &c., 62—his misapprehension of the 
character of Agamemnon, 62-64—of Achilles, 64-67—translations too 
literal and rather prosaic, &c., 67^70—passages which might have 
been more accurately rendered, 70—acuteness displayed in his etymo¬ 
logical researches—^remarks on his derivation of draXXw, 70-71—his 
volume apparently the commencement of a series of dissertations, 71. 

Hookt Dr—quoted as to the ofiSce of a bishop, 510. 

Humour —the employment of, and the union of the comic and serious 
elements in the Recreations of Christopher North justified, 75-78. 


' I 

India —^its financial state, 287-294—See Mast, 

Inscriptions still remaining in the cities of Asia Minor, 448-449* 

Iona —description of the islami of, 177-178. ^ 

Ireland —Mendicancy in, 39l~three modes in which public assMance 
can be afforded, 391—Parliamentary report on the Poor in 1828, 392— 
report of the Commissioners of Enquiry in 1835,392—evidence proves 
that the country is overran with beggars^ 392—evidence quoted, 393, 
-^means of relief proposed, 394-395—Mr NichoLis* report, 395-396— 
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heads of the first Poor-law bill of 1887, 396—views of Mr Nicholls in 
his second report, 397—Lord John Russell quoted on, 397—debate on 
the bills in both Houses of Parliament, 398—the mendicancy clause 
abandoned, 399—belief of the people that it is a religious duty to give 
ahns, 400-—difference between the beggar of Ireland and of England, 
400—a law for the suppression of mendicancy demanded by the 
Guardians and Commissioners, 402-403—working of the Poor-law 
Act, 403-404—notion among the rate-payers, that* it is cheaper to 
keep their own poor than pay for their support in the workhouse, 
404-405—suggestions for the repressing of mendicancy, 406-408— 
liability to poor-rate of occupiers under L.5 rent, 408-410—three 
modes proposed to relieve i-uch occupiers, 410-411. . 

J 

James /. of England — appearance of, 414—^his in-door amusements 
and those of his Court, 415-41 G — grossness which prevailed at his 
Court, 416-417—contrasted with that of Queen Elizabeth’s, 417— 
character of James, 418—of his Queen, Anne of Denmark, 419—of 
Prince Henry, 419—of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 419—of the 
Duke of Buckingham, 419-420—Masques of Ben Jonson, 420-425., 

James II. of England—court of, 4S4-435. 

JardinCy Sir Wiiliain—illustrations of British ornithology, 472—his 
illustrations of the British Babnonidcs^ 473-474—editor of the 
Naturalist’s Library—his abilities for the task, 475-476—critique on 
his style, and grammatical inaccuracy, 476-479. 

JessCf John Heneage—Memoirs of the Courts of England, 412-44S. 

JeivSi Spanish — remarks on the history of, 123-124. 

Jonson St Ben — Masques performed at the Court of James I., 420-425. 

Joseph II. of Austria —bis treatment of his Belgian subjects from 1760 
to 1790; 337-342. 

Judgment —^I'ight of private—arguments used by th% Catholic Church 
against the use of, 489-500.—See Catholic Church, 

Jus —meanings of, as applied by Grotius and other writers to the prin¬ 
ciples on which the laws of nations are founded, 314-320. 

Justification —views of the Puseyite school on, 648. 

L 

Xaw—meaning of, as defined by Locke, 304-306.—See Xatc qf Nations. 

Law of Nations —Wheaton’s history of, 303-304—Locke's definition 
of the word‘Jaw,’304-306—elements of, 306—difference between mo- 

' rality of nations and individuals, 306-310—rules of international law 
or conduct, 310-312—marked distinctions between international mo- 
^ity and international law, 312-314—causes which have retarded 
ffe progress oi moral science, 314—meanings of the word Xits, as applied 
to this subject, 814-320—uncertainty of the sources from which these 
laws are derived, 820-325—not allowed either by Greeks or Homans, 

322_treaty between Prussia and the United States, 323—^influence 

of the opinions of the earlier jurists on those of later writers, 323-325 
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—Goniittct of Britain in regfard to internationarianr, 835>-|)rogi«8S of, 

' from the peace of Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna, 325-~»’yiew8 
of Mr Wheaton, 325'6l^—international laar of Europe compared 
with those held by Grotius, S36-328—forcible intervention to pre^ 
eerre the balance of power, 329 -334—Russia’s justification of the jHurti- 
tion of Poland, 334>33d—influence of sovereigns in the quarrels be« 
tween kingdoms and states, 336-338—^instanced in the Belgian revoUi* 
tion of 1789, 1337-344—settlement of Belgium as an independent 
kingdom, 344-345—erection of Greece into a kingdom, 345-346—in¬ 
tervention of the King of Prussia with the United provinces in 1787, 
d46-348-^Convention of Pilnitz in favour of the King of France, 348 
—conduct of the French convention towards England in 1792-93, 
349-353—interference of France and other powers against the people 
of Spain, 353-355—with Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, 355-356— 
treaty of the Holy Alliance, 356—Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 357 
—resolutions of the Holy Alliance, 367-358—protested against by 
Britain, 358—constitutional government crushed in Italy, 358-359 
—conduct of the Holy Alliance and France towards Spain, 359-364 
doctrines now prevalent in Europe as to the right of one country to 
interfere between the sovereign and his subjects, 364-366—right of 
confiscating debts, 367—are the usages of war sensibly softened? 366- 
869—right of maritime search—negotiations for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, 369-373. 

Locke —bis classification of the word ‘ law,* 304-305. 

London^ Bishop of—his three sermons on the Church, 525-527—favour¬ 
able to ceremonial observances, 552-553. 

.. ]yj 

Macnaghimy Sir Wm.—his conduct in the Aflghan war, 271, 272. 

Manvfacturing Districts —causes and remedies of the distress of the, 

190— view of the last half century of European history, 190-191— 
exertions of Eligland against Napoleon, 191—causes of her success, 

191- 192—advancement of liberty and commercial enterprise among 
continental nations, 192-193—apolitical struggles of England during 
that period, 193-194—conflict betw'een the agricultural and manufac¬ 
turing classes, 194-195—present practical importance of the question, 
196-197—sources of English wealth and industry, 197-198—the spirit 
of commercial industry opposed from the earliest times, 198-199— 
objections against free trade considered, 199-200—political benefits of 
the commercial system, 200-201—principles of religion and education 
most vigorous in commercial communities, 201-202—alleged greater 
prevalence of crime in them, 202—to what past er^ would our 
modern theorists wish us to return ? 203-204—nature and object of 
the jealousy felt towards the manufacturing interests, 204—the^ils 
coincident with the extension of manufactures figgravateijl hjAur 
restrictive laws, 204-205—evils with which English industry has had 
to contend during late years, 206—late distresses and illegal pro¬ 
ceedings in the manufacturing districts, 206-2P9—self-control and 
ferb^utmce of the rioters ciuxtrasted with the conduct displayed in 
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the agricultural riots in 1830—cause pf the contrast, 209-212— 
absurdity of the suggestion that the stoppage of work originated with 
the 4nti-corn-law League, 212—our manufactures even under pre¬ 
sent circumstances promfbte the well-being of the country, 212-213 
—present sufferings attributable to our restrictive laws, 213—periods 
of suffering not peculiar to the commercial system, 213-214<—com¬ 
parative mortality in manufacturing and agricultural districts, 214- 
215—the manufacturing population more intelligent than the agricul¬ 
tural, 215-216—sympathy of numbers, 216—comparison of the two 
classes in relation to educational matters, 217-218—and in relation 
to demand for literary productions, 218-219—and prevalence of 
crime, 219-220—folly and '-rime of sucridcing the manufacturing on 
the ground of preference for the agricultural interest, 220-221—mu¬ 
tual influence of commerce and agriculture, 222-::23—the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the measures adopted by Parliament in last session, 223-224 
freedom of trade the proper remedy—culunizatiun, 224-225—land¬ 
lord and tenant, manufacturer and workman, should be bound to¬ 
gether by closer ties, 225-226—a regular system of moral training 
also required, 226-227—impartial legislation all that is pleaded for, 
227. 

M'Jlmiinest Bishop, Rome and Oxford divinity compared, 562. 

Maritime search question, 369-372. 

Meloille, Mr—quoted as to Apostolic succession, 517. 

Mendicancy in Ireland, 391.—See Ireland. 

MendizabaL —sketch of, 12.5 126. 

Metrical licfhrm —principles of, 228-260.—See Weights and Measures. 

Mexican Temples —resemblunre to the Cyclopean erections in Asia 
Minor, 446. 

Ministerial misrepresentations regarding the East, 261-300.—See East. 

Miracles —futility of, on which Catholics place their reliance, 486-489. 


N 

Naples —revolution at, in 1515, 3.55-356, and 358-359. 

JSaturol History —progrq|s of its study, 471—publications on, 471-4575. 

Naturalist's Library (The) characterised, 474-482 — illustrations of, 
criticised, 479-482. 

Newman, Mr, quoted on baptismal regeneration, 519. 

Nicho/ls', Mr, reports on the state of the poor in Ireland, 395-397. 

North —Recreations of Christopher—remarkable nature of the work, 72 
—remarks on Christopher North, 72-7{^ — double purpose serfed 
by the employment of such an imaginary personage, 73-74—extent 
of changes which have been made upon these essays—source of their 
peculiar charm, 74—rapid transitions and blending of different icle- 
Ipents in them, 74-75—-justiheation of the employment of fancy and 
humour, and of the union of the comic and serious elements in 
these Recreations, 75-7tS—the author employs ridicule only where 
it is useful, and ought to be employed, 78-86—his indulgence to every 
germ and indication of true poetry, 89-81-— absence of political feel- 
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in^ in tfaeen Tolumes^ 81-82—the «npfraisition that the eriticism they 
f contain ia exfaggerated in ke praise-or censure, anaCcoinpanied with 
definite reasons, or leading' to no sufilcientiy tangible result, unfounded, 
82-—faia exertions to lead ^he public iiiiijA co U'^just estiiiiate of the 
poetry of* Word&worth,- 82-83—-criticism on the poetry of Words¬ 
worth—open to serious charges bn the score of its religion, 83-86 
—remarks on :tbe kind of cr-itioism contained in these volumes, 
and on Jthe periodical oscillations observable in criticism in general, 
86-67—criticism contrasting Thomson and Cowper, 87-90—home¬ 
liness of some of the author's illustrations, 90—imitation of his style, 
unless ably done, would be intolerable, 91—ruins, thoughts suggested 
by, and their influence over the human spirit, 91-93—description of 
Dartmoor prison. 93-95—sketch of Highland scenery, 95-98—extract 
from * Our Winter Quarters,’ 98-100—strictures on the talents of 
ladies for sketching, 100-101—extract from a ‘Stroll to Grassmere,’ 
101*102—^from ‘L’Envoy,’ 102-104. 

O 

Oxford (The) Tractarian School, 501.—See Puseyites. 

P 

Peelf Sir Robert—examination of his statements in the House of Com¬ 
mons in reference to Affghanistan and the flnances of the Indian 
government, on which be partly founded his demand of an income- 
tax, 267-294. 

Photogenic Drawing —note on, regarding Mr Henry Collen, 563." 

Piehlerf Caroline—sketch of German life by, 138—remarks on her 
work, 139.—See Scliopenhauer^ 

Pilnitz —convention of, 348. 

Pisistratus —his exertions in fixing the text of Homer, 45, &c.—See 
Homerus. 

Poland —grounds on which Russia and the other powers attempted to 
justify the partition of, 334-335. 

Poor-Xams—advantage of, 397. 

Protestants — doctrines contrasted with thoue held by the Catholic 
Ckurch, 487-500,—See Catholic Church, 

Puisantf M .—errors he discovered in the bases of the French decimal 
metrical system, 256-259. 

Puseg, Dr, quoted as to baptism, 519—ib. 520. 

Ptuegite School of Divinity, 501—origin of name, 501—impossible to 
agree with them—examples of their statements, 502-604—their first 
proceedings, 504—pnblication of the Oxford tracts-^views held in 
them, 504-506—want of unity in the Church of England, 506-508— 
office of the bishop highly flattered, 508-609—the doctrine of aposto¬ 
lic, succession, 510-518-—their extravagant view of the ordinan^ of 
the sacraments—of baptism, 518-521—of the eucharist, 521-523—of 
the Church of Christ, 523-527—their views that the Scriptures are 
not the sole rule of faith, but that they are to be supplemented by'the 
traditions of the Fathers, examined, 526-548—on justification, 548- 



549<-H>piDion» Bad BtateineO!j;s beld< bf ^ious Bupporters cm tlie 
atonement—Bibles^ 649<551*—tbeir iteal in bebairof cerefiinnid% 

55l-554->^en«m| cbaiBcteristiqB'and tendencies'of this school } 1. 
to increase the'pqvrer and of the Episcopal eler^p-)* 554*555; 2. 
tends to rob Christianity of its chief glot'y as a spicitual and moral in¬ 
stitute, and to render it a system of tnere formalism, .5d5>>557 ; 9. its 
disposition to vilify and tradnce reason, 557-558—4. has atendeiiey to 
use * pious frauds,* 558-561—^best n^orks for the confotalimi of these 
errors, 562. 


Q 

Quesada —death of, 126-127. 

R 

/^eajon—disposition of the Puseyite school to vilify and traduce, 557-556* 

Ttecreations pf Christopher North, 72-104.—See North. 

Restrictive Laws —the source of the present commercial distress, 213. 

Revelation —ogives no support to the claims of the Catholic Churc^ 469* 

Richardson's Novels—popularity of in Germany, 149-150. 

Roman policy of colonization—contrasted with that of the Greeks, 451 
452. 

Ruins —^thoughts suggested by, and tbeir influence over the Imioan 
spirit, 91-93. 

Russellf Lord John, on the advantages of a poor-law, 397-398. 

i?nma—aggressive encroachment of—stopped by the Triple Alliance, 
331-332—her justiflcation for the partition of Poland, 33-335. 

S 

Schopenhauer and Pir.hler on the changes of social life in Germany- 
eventful life of Madame Schopenhauer, 138-139—fragmental cha¬ 
racter of her work, 139 — remarks on Madame Pichler’s wttrk, 
139—social life not so much changed in Germany as in Eng¬ 
land, 139-140—imperial cities, Cologne and Niirnberg, 141- 
143 — the civic life of England, as such, extinct, 143-145—the 
Familiengericht in Danzig, 145-146—Mad. Schopenhauer’s intro¬ 
duction to her * Recollectiuus,’ 146-147-v-her birth, portrait of her 
parents—change of behaviour towards the fair sex in Germany, Eng¬ 
land, &c., 147-148—novel-reading in Germany—-popularity of Rjch- 
ardson’s novels, 149-150—rapid change in regard to literature in 
Germany, 150;—Mad. S.’s description of the family domestics, 150- 
151—houses of Danzig, 151—her education, with general observations 
on the subject, 151-153—youthful reading of Goethe and J^obSj, 153- 
154—tbeir pastor Dr Jameson, 154-155—her tutor Kuschel, and the 
discipline then prevalent in the Lutheran Church, 155,156—haughti- 

- ness of the burgher aristocracy of Danzig, 156-157—complete toleration 
enjoyed in Germany—celebration of Christmas, 157-1^59—reverence 
for Luther in Germany, 159-160—variety of costumes, and national 
VOI. LXXVII. NO. CtVI. 2 o 
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^ by pons^gi ll94l!B0'*-rindeu1ation m Baueig, 

^ 460-16}—MadI S/s deai^ptioit m lli'« j^blana of her oarly days, 
.■ lOl^rlOS-'-toonotbny of* Gerniran li/a d4>pie|ed lny Jacotis, Goetha, and 
* ftSsjdi ^^PicbJer,',16l-16?~fiaibpfHary iawa^> eiia<;ted h 3 ^ .the manicipal 
aristocracy of the free cities, 166* 166>^«^j.i3je'jnf driwkenness in 
^eisinany, 166^167—progress of change in Aptria, 167-168—-changes 
in rotation to travelling, A 68—republicanism of Mad. Scbopehfaauer, 
168-160—her marriage, &c., 160. 

Scotland Bindi the Isles, voyage found, 170*190—See Wihon's Voyage, 
Scriptures —the views- held by the Puseyites that they are not the only 
rule of faith, but that the traditions of the Fathers must be added, 
examined, 526*548. 

Selby’s^ Mr, illustrations of British ornithology, 472. 

SeweWs Christian morals quoted (no^e,) 520-521. 

Slave Trade —negotiations fur its suppression, 369*373. 

Social changes which have taken place on, in Germany, England, 

&c., 130—See Schopenhauer. 

SoghlOt Lake, Cappadocia—sudden drying up of, 458*450. 
iS/q/To-^escription of, 176-177. 

Standards of Weights and Measures—different plans which have been 
laid down for their preservation, 229-232—See Weights and Mea¬ 
sures. 

St Kilda^ Island of—method pursued by its inhabitants in bird-catch¬ 
ing, 184-188. 

Spain —its constitution of 1812, 354—attempt of the Holy Alliance to 
crush its constitutional lilierty, 359—affairs of, 360—views of France 
towards, 360-362—proceedings of France against, 362-364. 

Spain —Bible in, by Geo. Borrow, 10.5-138—remarks oh the bigotry and 
fanaticism of, 106-110—jealous of tb.e conduct of travellers in, 115. 
—>^See Sorrow, 

Subterranean passages existing in Asia Minor, 454-456. 

Susan Hopley —adventures of—merits of, 483. 
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SB6-B45. 

Tennyson’s^ Alfred, Poems, 673, 374—estimate of the minor poems, 
with extracts, 375-383—analvsis of the Palace of Art, 383-885—of 
the* St Simeon Stylites, 385-386—of the Two Voices, 386-388—lof 
the Vision of ;^n, 388-341 • 

TAermalsprings in Asia Minor, 457-458. 

Thirty Tears' IFaf—•calamitous period of, 317. 

TV^mson—contrasted with Cowper, 87*90. 

Tb^afion—complete toleration the glory of Germany, 157-159. 
TraclefoT the 'nnms, 501—quoted (note^ 506—ib. on Apostolical Sue- 
eesston, 509-—ib. 510, ib. >511, ib. 512, ib. 519>-bn the Church of 
i0lhrfst»;62S—tradltioas of the Fathers, 536-537—on the atoue- 
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Wheaton —History of the law of nations, 303—view of, 325,326—See 
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William and Mary —anecdotes of, 435—character of William, 435- 
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Wilson’s* James, illustrations of the animal kingdom, 472. 
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